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CONFERENCE RESOLUTIONS SUMMARIZED. 


The resolutions adopted by the Conference represent the position of the 
Conference on important social questions. These resolutions are printed in 
full elsewhere in the Quarrerty. We give herewith a summary of these 
resolutions which represents the very essence or cream of the thought at the 


‘Conference. 


1. Favoring the organization of church and social service leagues in every 
North Carolina city and town. 

9. Fayoring a campaign to teach grown-up people to read and write 
as has been done in the now famous Kentucky moonlight schools. 

3. Urging collegds,to give more attention to economies, sociology and the 
e°e ) t 

e e . 
. = ~ e . 3 2 . ° 

4. Fayoring ®%mpulsory vaccinatron agaipst both smallpox and typhoid 
fever. Bfeey? 

5. Endorsing a Civic Service week, and urging that community surveys 
be made all over the State. 
6. Favoring farm women’s clubs, community social centers, and the 
steady development of homogeneous communities from the racial standpoint 


for the better support of all social agencies. 

7. Endorsing the uniform child-labor law, the fourteen year age limit, 
with adequate inspection. : | 

8. Endorsing the indeterminate sentence, parole system, and giving pris- 
oner’s earnings to his family. ; 

9. Favoring State-wide adoption of the Guilford County Public Morals 
Law for suppressing blind tigers and making property owners responsible 
who rent houses for immoral purposes. 

10. Urging the legislature to appoint House and Senate committees on 


social welfare. ‘ 
11. Favoring a law to make cohabitation of the races a crune. 
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MINUTES 
OF THE 
Second Annual Meeting 


North Carolina Conference for Social 
Service 
Raleigh, February 13, 14, and 15, 1914. 
WARREN H. BOOKER, Secretary 


The Conference was opened on Friday 


¢ morning, February 13th, in the First Bap- 


tist Church, Raleigh, by President Clar- 
ence Poe. Then followed the invocation 
by Rev.-L. S. Massey, Editor of The 
Christian Advocate, Raleigh, and an ad- 
dress of welcome by Governor Locke 


- Craig, Honorary President. 


Reports were made by the Acting Sec- 
retary and py the following committees, 
through their chairmen: 

Illiteracy ; Colleges and Social Service 


: -—Hon. J. Y. Joyner, Chairman. 


| 






Dependent and Delinquent Children— 
Rev. M. L. Kesler, Chairman. 
Public Health—Dr. W. 
Chairman. 

Improvement of Country Life—Mr. 


S. Rankin, 


Clarence Poe, Chairman. 


Industrial Conditions and Child Labor 
—Mr. W. H. Swift, Chairman. 

Prisons and’ Judicial Reforms—Miss 
Daisy Denson, Chairman. 

Negro Problem—Mr. Gilbert T. Ste- 


_phenson; Chairman. 


Poverty and Charities—Mr. Roland F’. 


. Beasley, Chairman. 
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Mental Hygiene, Feeble-mindedness, In- 
sanity and Hugenics—Dr. L. B. Me- 
Brayer, Chairman. 

It was suggested by President Poe that 
the Conference send a telegram to Bishop 
Strange, Chairman of the Committee on 
the Church and Social Service, who was 
unable to be present on account of serious 
illness. A motion to this effect was passed 
by the Conference, and Rev. Thomas P. 
Noe, of Wilmington, was asked to pre- 
pare the telegram. 

The declaration of principles and the 
constitution were read by Rev. C. E. 
Maddry, of Raleigh, Chairman of the 
Committee on the Constitution, and the 
declaration of principles was adopted by 
the Conference. Rev. Thomas P. Noe, 
of Wilmington, asked that the constitu- 
tion be amended to state that the aim 
of the Conference is not merely to change 
the environment, but the point of view 
of the citizenship of North Carolina and 
the nation from that of poverty to the 
point of view of belief in the efficiency 
and inherent nobility of manhood. This 
amendment was not adopted. 

A motion was made by Mr. W. H. 
Swift, of Greensboro, and passed by the 
Conference, to the effect that the executive 
committee of the Conference be empow- 
ered to frame the constitution. 

At the Friday afternoon session of the 
conference the following papers and ad- 


dresses were given: 


President’s Address: What Must We 
Do to Develop a Great and Fruitful 
Civilization in North Carolina ?—Clar- 
ence Poe, Raleigh. 

Importance of Community Surveys: 
Diagnosis Before Treatment—W. J. Shu- 
ford, Hickory. 

Three Things Needed for Our Rural 
Development—Hon. E. L. Daughtridge, 
Rocky Mount, Chairman North Carolina 
Commission of Agricultural Inquiry. 

Developing Genuine Community Life 
in Country Neighborhoods—J. Z. Green, 
State Lecturer Farmers’ Union, Marsh- 
ville. 

Immediately after President Poe’ s ad- 
dress, it was moved by Dr. W. 5S. Rankin 
that the members of the Conference pres- 
ent express, by a rising vote, their appre- 
ciation of President Poe’s address, of the 
spirit of his message and the effect of that 
message on*North Carolina. The motion 
was unanimously carried. 

At the conclusion of the meeting on 
Friday afternoon, the Conference was ten- 
dered a delightful informal reception by 
the Raleigh Woman’s Club. 

No session was held on Friday night, 
in order to give the members an oppor- 
tunity to hear the Melba-Kubelik concert 
at the city auditorium. 

On Saturday morning, February 14, 
the program was taken up as follows: 

Making Our Courts and Prisons Re- 
form as Well as Punish—Hon. G. H. 
Hastings, Winston-Salem. 

A Campaign Against Adult Illiteracy 
—Hon. J. Y. Joyner, State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction. 

Making Our Schools Train for Pro- 
ductiveness and Efficiency —W. C. Crosby, 
Educational Secretary State Farmers’ 
Union, Charlotte. 
= What Can Our Women’s Clubs Do in 

the State’s Upbuilding?—Dr. E. Delia 
Dixon-Carroll, Raleigh. 

The Guilford County Public Morals 
Law: It Must Be Made State- wide—Hon, 
A. M, Scales, Greensboro, 
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Considerable discussion followed Mr. 
W. C. Crosby’s address, and on account 
of the time thus consumed, Dr. W. 8. Ran- 
kin’s address on “A State Campaign 
Against Tuberculosis” was omitted. 

A Committee on Nominations was ap- 
pointed as follows: Mr. W. H. Swift. 
Greensboro; Dr. W. S. Rankin, Raleigh; 
Miss Daisy Denson, Raleigh; Mrs. W. R. 
Hollowell, Goldsboro; Mr. John A. Oates, 
Fayetteville. 


In making these appoint- 


ments Mr. Poe stated emphatically that _ 


the committee must not consider his 
name, and that he would not accept re- 
election as President. Dr. Rankin also 
declined re-election as Secretary and 
Treasurer, and nominated Mr. Booker, 
the Acting Secretary, as Secretary and 
Treasurer. Dr. J. Y. Joyner, taking the 
floor, moved that the Conference unani- 
mously re-elect Mr. Poe as President, 
ignoring his refusal, and elect Mr. Booker, 
Acting Secretary, as Secretary and Treas- 
urer.- This motion was carried unani- 
mously, and the members pledged them- 
selves, in accordance with Dr. Joyner’s 
suggestion, to respond to every call for aid 
from these officers. 

After hearing Mr. Scales’ address on 
“The Guilford County Public Morals 
Law: It Must Be Made State-wide,” the 
conference directed the Secretary to pro- 
cure a copy of this law and send ab- 


_ stracts to all the papers of the State. 


Upon motion by Dr. Rankin, the execu- 
tive committee was empowered to elect 
the vice-president of the Conference. 

Rey. N. C. Hughes, of Raleigh, spoke 
briefly upon the need of street car con- 


ductors and motormen for some leisure © 


time on Sundays for rest and to enable _ 


them to attend church. 
On Saturday afternoon the Plagne 
program was carried out: 


North Carolina Towns and Cities Must ° 


Plan for the Future—RAD; W. Connor, 
Raleigh. 


A State-wide Civie Service Week: Its — 


Possibilities—E. K, Graham, 


Acting — 


————————e Oe 
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President, State University, Chapel Hull. 

The Mother as a Social Servant—Mrs. 
Anna Steese Richardson, New York City, 
National Chairman, Committee on Child 
Hygiene, Congress of Mothers. 

What Should Organized Women Do 
for Child Welfare? Mrs. Frederic 
Schoff, Philadelphia, President of the Na- 
tional Congress of Mothers. 

Organizing Our Country Women—Mrs. 
W. N. Hutt, Raleigh, Organizer the 
United Farm Women. 


At the close of the addresses it was 
moved by Mr. W. R. Lynch, of Spray, 
that a committee of three be appointed 
by the President to go into the matter of 
putting into the field for this year a paid 
worker to devote his entire time to the 
work of correlating the organizations of 
- women in North Carolina. Rev. M. L. 
Kesler, of Thomasville, offered the fol- 
lowing substitute motion, which was car- 
ried: “That this Conference has heard 
with pleasure of the work of the Con- 
gress of Mothers, and that we would 
hereby encourage such an organization for 
North Carolina, and that we pledge our 
hearty support of the same in every pos- 
sible way.” 

Miss Daisy Denson, of Raleigh, moved 
- that Governor Craig be re-elected as Hon- 
orary President of the Conference for 
~ Social Service, and that a vote of thanks 
be given him for his interest in the work 
of the Conference. This motion was 
unanimously carried. | 

The following program was given at 
the Saturday evening session of the con- 
ference: 

Interdenominational Christian Co- 
operation: A North Carolina Example— 
A. W. McAlister, President Greensboro 
Interchurch Association. 

Begin With Local Surveys and Church 
and Social Service Conferences—Rev. 
-. J. Harold, Secretary Greensboro In- 
terchurch Association. 

A Church and Social Service Confer- 


ence for Every City and Town in North 
Carolina—W. H. Swift, Greensboro. 

At the close of the meeting President 
Poe announced the following appoint- 
ments to the executive committee: 

Mr. A. W. AcAlister, Greensboro. 

Miss Daisy Denson, Raleigh. 

Mr. W. H. Swift, Greensboro. 

Dr. W. 8. Rankin, Raleigh. 

Prof. EK. K. Graham, Chapel Hill. 

Hon. J. Y. Joyner, Raleigh. 

The executive committee met at the re- 
quest of the President and appointed the 
following vice-presidents: 

First Vice-President—Bishop Robert 
Strange, Wilmington. 

Second Vice-President—Mrs. 
Taylor, Morganton. 

Third Vice-President—Rey. John N. 
Cole, Raleigh. 

On Sunday morning social service ser- 
mons were given in nearly all of the Ral- 
eigh pulpits, and in the afternoon a most 
enthusiastic mass meeting was held at the 
city auditorium, the principal speakers 
being Rev. John A. Rice, of Fort Worth, 
Texas, and Rev. Shailer Mathews, of 
Chicago. At the conclpsion of the mass 
meeting the Conference adjourned to meet 
approximately one year hence. 


J. M. 


At least for another year ten-year-old 
childrén, who can neither read nor write, 
will lend their efforts to increasing the 
fortunes of the cotton-mill owners of 
Georgia. The Anderson bill, which raised. 
the age limit for working children to 
thirteen years for 1914 and provided for 
a further increase to fourteen in 1915, has 
been sidetracked in the legislature, and 
the session is about to close. Georgia 
has made practically no advances along 
this line since 1906. This is not creditable 
to the traditional chivalry and civiliza- 
tion of the South—La Follette’s Maga- 


zine. 








RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 





At Second Annual Session North Carolina Conference : for 
Social Service. 





CoMPULSORY VACCINATION. 


Resolved, That we favor an agita- 
tion for compulsory vaccination against 
typhoid and smallpox. 


Enporsina Civic Servick WEEK. 


Resolved, That we urge the Governor 
to issue a proclamation for Civic Service 
Week, and that all departments of govy- 
ernment codperate in making it a suc- 
cess. 


A SoctaLt WELFARE CoMMITTEE. 


Resolved, That this Conference hereby 
directs its executive committee to take 
such steps as may be necessary to bring 
about the appointment of committees of 
the Senate and House on the social wel- 
fare in the organization of the next Legis- 
lature of North Carolina. | 


Prison REFoRMS. 


We reaffirra the following resolutions: 
We favor the adoption of modern prin- 
ciples of prison reform, based upon the 
divine nature of each human being. We 
belheve that we should have probation, 
parole, a portion of the earnings of the 
prisoner set apart for the use of his de- 
pendent family. 


CoLLEGES AND SoctaL SERVICE. 


Resolved, That this Conference hears 


with gratification of the establishment of . 


a chair of Applied Economics and Rural 
Sociology in the State University, and we 
wish to make this the occasion for urging 
greater attention to both those subjects 
on the part of all our higher institutions 
of learning. 


A Cxurcu anp Socrat Sesvice LEAGUE 
In Every Town. 


Since the social service program em- 
bodies a task which the churches can per- 
form more efficiently than any other 
agency, and since this program cannot 
make any progress until communities have 
been aroused to its importance: 

. Resolved, That this Conference hereby 
urges every city and town and commun- 
ity in North Carolina to organize a 
Church and Social Service League, and 
that this Conference lend its best services 
and codperation to this end. 


Tue Nzercro PrRosBiEem. 


1. That-the next session of the General 
Assembly adopt a statute making co- 
habitation between members of different 
races a crime. 

2. That, in view of the a of a better 
adiustnen of race relations in the South, 
the colleges uf the State be urged to have 
their students make a systematic study 
of the race problem from the historical 
standpoint and as it exists in other na- 
tions, and that their advanced students 
in history and economics make commun- 
ity studies of the negro problem with a 
view to revealing the actual race relations 
and conditions in the various sections of — 
North Carolina. 

38. That the exectuive committee be- 
asked to get into touch with several negro 
leaders of the State and urge the forma- 
tion of a Conference for Race Better- 
ment. | 


A Crusape Against Aputt ILiiTERacy. 
Whereas, the United States census of 


1910 shows 291,487 illiterates ten years 
of age and over, 18.5 per cent of the total 


—— 
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population; 132,189 (12.3 per cent) na- 
tive white illiterates ten years.of age and 
over; 49,984 native white illiterate males 
and probably as many native white il- 
literate women twenty-one years of age 
and over; and 

Whereas, these adult illiterates are be- 
yond the reach of the regular schools and 
of the compulsory attendance law and 
must continue to dwell in darkness them- 
selves, to retard the progress of the State, 
- and to prevent for many years the rapid 
reduction and final elimination of il- 
literacy, to the injury of the reputation 
and honor of North Carolina, unless some 
other means to reach and teach them can 
be found ;. 

Resolved, (1) That we pledge our 
hearty support and aid to the enforce- 
ment of the compulsory attendance and 
- child-labor laws of the State as a means 
of eliminating illiteracy among children, 
and that we will use our best efforts to 
secure legislation for extending, strength- 
ening and making more effective these 
laws. 

(2) That we favor a state-wide cam- 
paign for the reduction and elimination 
of adult illiteracy through night schools, 
Sunday schools, churches, home-teaching, 
etc. 


Improving Rurat Conprtions, Homo- 
GENEOUs CoMMUNITIES AND Com- 
MUNITY SURVEYS. 


Whereas, the improvement of country 
life we believe depends upon two things: 
(1) Improvement of economic conditions ; 
(2) improvement of social conditions. 
Therefore, be it 

Resolved, first, That for the improve- 
ment of economic conditions we com- 
mend the great movement for raising 
North Carolina’s supplies at home, for the 
improvement of farming methods, and for 
co-operation in buying supplies, in mar- 
keting farm products, and in a system 
of rural credits to free our people from 
the bondage of time prices. We commend 
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the Farmers’ Union, the Department of 
Agriculture, the A. and M. College, and 
all other agencies working for “Better 
Farming, Better Business, Better Liv- 
ing.” 

Resolved, second, That for the improve- 
ment of social conditions in the country, 
we commend the farm women’s institutes, 
the organization of the United Farm 
Women, the movement for making the 
school the social center of the commun- 
ity, and the steady development of homo- 
geneous communities from the racial 
standpoint for the better support of all 
social agencies. 

Resolved, third, That we regard the 
proper diagnosis of conditions as pre- 
liminary to their proper treatment, and 
we especially commend the idea of mak- 
ing community surveys all over the State. 
To this end we would suggest that the 
State Department. of Education and the 
State Department of Agriculture and the 
State farmers’ organizations codperate 
in directing and arranging for such 
neighborhood surveys as a part of the pro- 
gram for Civic Service Week. 


A Sreict Law Acarnst- THE SocraL Evin 
AND Burnp TIGERISM. 


Resolved, That we urge that the next 
General Assembly make State-wide the 
present Guilford County public morals 
law. | 

Eprrorran Comment: The provisions 
of this law are summarized by Mr. A. W. 
McAlister as follows: . 

“1, The enforcement of this law, as in 
the Stadiem case, makes it impossible for 
a property owner to rent his property for 
immoral purposes. A recent newspaper 
articles states that in such cases where 
the renting for immoral purposes 1s per- 
sisted in, the property is forfeited to the 
city; but this is an inaccuracy. It 1s 
not forfeited to the city, but the owner, 
besides being subject to the heavy penal- 
ties imposed by law, has to give a bond 
that the house will not be used for such 
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purposes within twelve months, and un- 
less he can give acceptable bond, the 
house is placarded and must remain 
vacant for a period of twelve months. 
The enforcement of this law subjects any 
man who knowingly rents his property 
for immoral purposes to what amounts 
to almost confiscation, and, therefore, 
renders it impossible for him to do it. 


“2. It makes it unlawful for any keeper 
of a house of prostitution to permit any 
unmarried female under the age of 
eighteen years to remain in such house. 

“3. It provides a minute code regulat- 
ing the dealing in cocaine, opium and all 
similar drugs by wholesalers, retailers, 
doctors and others. 


“4. The statute then provides that the 
- county attorney shall secure from the in- 
ternal revenue collector the names of all 
persons who have paid license tax for 
dealing in intoxicating liquors, and such 
certified lists are made prima facie evi- 
dence that such persons are violating the 
law against selling intoxicating liquors. 


“5. The law also prohibits any from 

advertising, giving, presenting or par- 
ticipating in any obscene, indecent, im- 
moral or impure drama, play or exhibi- 
tion, show or entertainment, and provides 
for the removal of sheriff, police and 
other officers who fail to perform their 
duties, for drunkenness and for other 
causes rendering them unfit. 
_ “Tf properly enforced, it ought to be 
easy to break up gambling, retailing and 
the white-slave traffic and business in 
Guilford County, and wherever else the 
law is adopted.” 


InpustriaAL Conprrions anp Currp 
LABOR. 


We deplore the exploitation of child- 
hood, and the fact that in the employment 
of young children as wage-earners our 
State is one of the chief offenders. 

We endorse the uniform child-labor law, 
and in particular we demand and will 


seek for the enactment of such laws as 
will— 

1. Forbid the employment of children 
under fourteen years of age in mills and 


factories, workshops, stores, hotels and 


other similar places. 

2. Forbid the working of any child 
under sixteen years of age more than 
eight hours in any one day, or on Sunday, 
or later than 7 p. m. or earlier than 7 
a. m. in those occupations named in sec- 
tion 1. : 

3. Forbid employment of any child 
under sixteen years of age at any place 
or occupation which the State Board of 
Health shail declare to be dangerous to | 
life or limb cr injurious to health. 

4. Forbid employment of any child 
under fourteen years of age at any work 
during the hours when the public school 
is In session. 

5. Forbid employment of any child 
under fourteen years of age as a meos- 
senger boy in cities and towns of more 
than 5,000, and forbid the employment 
of any child under eighteen years of age 
as a messenger boy after 10 p. m. or be- 
fore 7 a. m. in cities or towns of more 
than 5,000 inhabitants. 

6. Forbid employment of any child 
under sixteen years of age in the occupa- 
tions named in section 1 except with a 
permit issued in a regular way after evi- 
dence of his age has been offered. 

7. We favor the passing of such laws 
as will place the enforcement of all child- 
labor legislation under the Department 
of Labor and Printing and will specifi- 
cally charge the Commissioner of Labor — 
and Printing with the duty of enforcing 
these laws, with the duty of making all 
necessary rules and regulations, of keep- — 
ing a record and reporting all children © 
under sixteen years of age who are at 
work, and of making full and accurate © 
reports upon industrial conditions from 
time to time. 

In order that the Commissioner of — 
Labor and Printing may do this work, we — 
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shall ask that he be provided with suffi- 
cient money for the employment of as 
many inspectors as shall be found neces- 
sary for the enforcement of all laws re- 
lating to the employment of children, and 
such other laws as shall be found neces- 
sary for the protection of the health and 
the life of all workers. 

We recommend that the age limit under 
the compulsory education law be increased 
to fourteen, with careful enforcement. 


A Magazine of Interest to Every Con- 
ference Member. 


My Dear Mr. Por: The very large 
number that attended the recent Social 
Service Conference in Raleigh shows how 
many there are who are very anxious to 
learn all they can about the methods of 
social service work so that they may be 


_ well prepared in as many ways as pos- 


sible. I feel confident that all who at- 
tended the Conference went away feeling 
that they had gained a great deal of in- 


_ formation as well as inspiration for future 


work. 
I venture to suggest that if the mem- 


bers of the Conference would subscribe 


— 


to The Survey, a weekly magazine, pub- 
lished in the interest of social service 


work and progress in the whole United 
_ States, they would be able to get a great 
deal of hely from week to week of the 
same kind that was so valuable when re- 


ceived at the Conference. 
scription costs only $1.00 for six months, 
_ and I am sure the investment of that sum 
_ will seem to every one money well spent 
in a good cause. 
- vey, 105 East 22d St., New York City. 





A trial sub- 


The address is The Sur- 


I feel convinced that if a large number 


of our citizens would subscribe to this 


paper and read it, it would lead to an 


even more patiNaiawe Conference at our 
next session and more intelligent and en- 
thusiastic work during the year. 


With best wishes for your success in 
your work, Believe me, 
Yours very sincerely, 
Gzrorce W. Lay. 
St. Mary’s School, Raleigh, N. C. 





Eprrortan Comment: The Survey is 
undoubtedly the best publication in the 
New World along social service lines. 
Every member of the Conference would 
do well to send $1.00 for a six months’ 
subscription, or if one prefers, send postal 
card for free sample copy before deciding. 
We wish all our members could read it. 


The Sociological Cause of Disease. 


Bad housing, bad family and social con- 
ditions, worry, insufficient and unnu- 
tritious food, overwork—these elements 
have commonly more to do with human 
disability than the things the doctors see 
when they make a diagnosis. 

For example, here is a girl of twenty, 
suffering from chlorosis. The girl’s his- 
tory shows that her father deserted her 
mother when the girl was five years old. 
The mother, owing to, the necessity of 
going out to work, neglected the child. 
She was put to labor very young at un- 
wholesome employment. Only when the 
doctor has these facts can he prescribe 


intelligent treatment.—The  World’s 
Work. 
Some Papers Didn’t Wait to be 


Forced. 


The Statesville Landmark is rather 
severe on the papers that have lately “cut 
out” whiskey advertisements and are now 
prating on it as a virtue, when every- 
body knows their action was forced by 
public sentiment. We have always had an 
admiration for two or three papers in the 
State we could name that long ago stopped 
that business in deference to respect of 
the law of the State and claimed no praise 
for so doing.—Charlotte Observer. 





Industrial Conditions and Child 
Labor. 


By Mr. W. H. SWIFT, Greensboro, Chairman of the 
Committee on Industrial Conditions and Child Labor. 


There is not much new to report since 
the last meeting of the Conference for So- 
cial Service. The only improvement 
which has been made in the law of the 
State with 1eference to the employment 
of children has been the increasing of the 
age limit for the employment of children 
in mills and factories at night from four- 
teen to sixteen. This became operative 
January 1, 1914. I’ do not know how 
well it is being observed. I do know that 
prior to that time children under fourteen 
years of age were being worked at night, 
in violation of the law, for twelve hours 
straight. The act of the General Assem- 
bly of 1913 makes it the duty of the 
county superintendents of public instruc- 
tion to investigate any violation of the 
child-labor act. As this became operative 
January 1, 1914, it is yet too early to 
make reports, but I agree with the editor 
of The Catawba News that this part of 
the law is hardly worth the paper upon 
which it is written, owing to the fact that 
the county superintendent of public in- 
struction is not an inspector, but a re- 
porter, of violations. 


North Carolina still has a larger per- 
centage of child workers in manufacturing 
plants than any other state in the Ameri- 
can Union except South Carolina. North 
Carolina’s percentage is 11.3, while South 
Carolina’s is 12.9. In the textile in- 
dustry the percentage of children is much 
larger. We have no accurate reports in 
North Carolina as to the number of chil- 
dren under sixteen and the number under 
fourteen who are actually working in the 
textile mills. I am quite sure that if ac- 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEE 
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mills. 








curate reports were available, the entire 
State would be astounded at the high per- 
centage of child workers in the textile 
The present poor law in North 
Carolina and the lack of definite informa- 
tion are chargeable, on one hand, to tex- 
tile mill owners who do noi' fail to oppose 
any attempts at improvement of child- 
labor conditions. We, of course, except 
certain very notable men who have stood 
for improvement. The textile industry 
is the only one which takes it upon itself 
to fight actively child-labor legislation. — 

At the last meeting of the General As- 
sembly the strongest lobby was, in my 
opinion, the cotton-mill lobby. I have no 
doubt but that they will be there next 
time. 

Secondarily, our failure to have full 
reports comes from the fact that the Com- 
missioner of Labor and Printing does not 
have the authority or the means for col- 
lecting this information. It is of interest, 
also, that the cotton-mill men, as a rule, 
are opposed to giving any further author- 
ity to the Commissioner of Labor and 
Printing. The hours of labor for all 
women and children in the textile in- 
dustry are eleven hours for five days, with 
a short Saturday. 

The State of North Carolina, in order 
to bring herself somewhat up to the stand- 
ard and to furnish protection to her chil- 
dren, should immediately enact laws: | 

1. Forbidding the employment of any 
child under fourteen years of age in any 
mill, workshop, factory, store or other. 
similar place. 

2. Forbidding the employment of any ~ 
child under sixteen years of age later than 
7 p. m. or earlier than 7 a. m. 

3. Forbidding the employment of any 
child under sixteen years of age in those — 
occupations named in paragraph one for — 
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more than eight hours in any one day or 
for more than forty-eight hours in any 
week. Such child not to be allowed to 
work on Sunday at all. 

4. Forbidding the employment of any 
child under sixteen years of age at any 
business which the State Board of Health 
shall deem to be dangerous to life or limb 
or injurious to health. , 

5. No child under sixteen years of age 
should be suffered to be employed or per- 
mitted to work unless he has a certificate 
for employment, such certificate to be is- 
sued after proof of his age has been given. 

6. The enforcement of all child-labor 
legislation should be placed under the De- 
partment of Labor and Printing, and the 
Commissioner of Labor and Printing 
should be given full authority to make 
inspection, to keep a record of all children 
under sixteen years of age who are at 
work, to issue permits for working and 
to make, from time to time, full and ac- 
curate reports of the actual conditions. 
Said Commissioner should probably have 
- the authority to enforce the improvement 
of conditions in any mill, factory or store, 
so that the place where children, and even 
adults, work will be both sanitary and 
_ safe. 

This, of course, is a large program. I 
see but one way by which it can be worked 
out in the near future. The church of the 
State can, if it desires, so control the 
course of public thought that the legis- 
lature will do whatever the church de- 
mands. 

It seems to me that the matter of im- 
proving industrial conditions, and more 
particularly the matter of abolishing 
_ child labor, which has, in all ages and in 
all places, been a hindrance, not only to 
the progress of the State but to the well- 
being of the people of that particular com- 
munity, is peculiarly a part of the work 
of the church. If in North Carolina it 
were told from every pulpit just what the 
conditions are and just who opposes the 
improvement and with what strength this 


opposition is made, I have no doubt but 
that there would be a general uprising 
throughout the State. If, through its cen- 
tral body, each church would declare for 
reform along this line, I have no doubt 
that reforms would be made. The im- 
provement cf industrial conditions and 
the abolition of child labor will be ac- 
complished largely through the church, or 
else it will not be accomplished goon. 

I must not close this report without 
saying that it has come to my knowledge 
that families of people are in the habit 
of moving from South Carolina, where 
practically the same law is enforced, to 
North Carolina, where it is not enforced; 
nor must I neglect to say that I find some 
of our best cotton manufacturers coming 
up to the thirteen year age limit, as the 
law demands. I find others who still in- 
sist that they have a right to work chil- 
dren at the age of twelve. It 1s a fact 
also, which has come to my knowledge, 
that several of the leading cotton manu- 
facturers of North Carolina are not in 
sympathy with the position which the 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association has 
taken with reference to, the employment 
of children. There is a remnant of cot- 
ton-mill men who do not hesitate to speak 
out in favor of improvement with refer- 
ence to the employment of child wage- 
earners. 


ed 


The Negro Problem. 


By Mr. GILBERT STEPHENSON, Winston Salem, 
Chairman of Committee on the Negro Problem. 


Nearly ali the discussion of the negro 
problem in North Carolina during the 
past year has centered about the segrega- 
tion of the races. Segregation in rural 
districts is still in the early stage of dis- 
cussion, and the Committee is not at this 
time ready to make any recommendation 
on the subject. 

Segregation in cities has gone a step 
further. Winston-Salem passed a segre- 
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gation ordinance in July, 1912, and is the 
only city in North Carolina that does 
undertake, by legislation, to separate the 
races as to residence. Baltimore was the 
first city in the United States to have a 
segregation ordinance, that in 1911. Since 
then Norfolk, Portsmouth, Richmond, 
Ashland and Roanoke, Va.; Winston- 
Salem, N. C.; Greenville, S. C.; Ander- 
son, 8. C., and Atlanta, Ga., have adopted 
segregation ordinances. The Winston- 
Salem ordinance is modelled after those 
of Richmond and Ashland, and the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of which is that 
they undertake to legislate for mixed as 
well as for all-white and all-colored blocks. 
A mixed block is one on which both races 
have residences. The Atlanta and Green- 
ville ordinances are like the .Baltimore 
ordinance, and do not apply to mixed 
blocks. The Roanoke and Portsmouth 
ordinances were adopted under the Vir- 
ginia segregation statute, which permits 
cities to divide their territory into segre- 
gation districts and set apart a certain 
number of districts to each race. The 
Norfolk ordinance is the only one of its 
kind. A copy of the Anderson ordinance 
has not been accessible. 

The constitutionality of the Baltimore 
ordinance was tested in the case of State 
v. Gurry, and it was held invalid because 
it did not properly protect vested rights; 


but the court, at the same time, held that © 


the principle of segregation was valid. 
The county court of Hanover County, 
Virginia, in a long and well-considered 
opinion, upheld the Ashland ordinance. 
The Roanoke ordinance was recently 
tested in the court of that city, and the 
case 1s now, by appeal, on its way to the 
Supreme Court of Virginia. Upon the 
determination of this case depends the 
right of a state to allow cities to segregate 
the races by districts. The Superior Court 
of Forsyth County, Judge Devin presid- 
ing, in January upheld the constitution- 
ality of the Winston-Salem ordinance. 
The case is now pending in the Supreme 


Court. It was the desire of the attorneys 
and the judge that the case go up on the 
merits of segregation and not upon any 
technicalities in the passage or wording © 
of the ordinance. Pending the decisions 
of the Supreme Courts of North Carolina 
and of Virginia upon the Winston-Salem 
and Roanoke ordinances, respectively, we 
could not profitably make any recommen- 
dations or give any opinion about these 
segregation ordinances. 

The only statute on the negro problem 
that the committee would urge the next 
General Assembly to adopt is one making 
cohabitation between members of differ- 
ent races a crime. Louisiana and possibly 
other states have such a law. This recom- 
mendation i3 made in the interest of race 
purity and as a complement to the present 
statute against intermarriage. It seems 
to us that the protection and curbing of | 
thoughtless young white men and weak 
or unmoral colored women make the pas- 
sage of such a statute advisable. 

There is need of a closer relationship 
between the leaders of the two races in 
order that they may plan for the common 
interests of both races, and in order that 
the leaders of each race may see the ne- 
gro problem from the standpoint of the 
other race. One of the difficulties in 
bringing about this closer relationship be- 
tween the leaders is the danger of arous- 
ing social, industrial and political preju- 
dices. The negro church seems to be the 
place to which the white leaders can go 
and meet the colored leaders without the 
risk of arousing these issues. One of the 
most significant inter-race conferences — 
that has ever been held was the Clifton 
Conference of 1908, composed of seventy 
religious leaders, of whom about thirty 
were negroes. No social or political or 
industrial issue was provoked by this 
meeting, and much good was accom- 
plished. The recommendation of our com- 
mittee is that the negro church be used: 
more and more by the white leaders as a 
common meeting ground for conferences — 
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with colored leaders about the different 
race problems. , 

Finally, our people need to realize that 
there is no rule-of-thumb solution of the 
race problems. Dr. Edgar Gardner Mur- 
phy, in The Present South, says, “The 
great problems of life are never solved in 
any mathematical or final sense. They 
are solved only in the sense that life be- 
comes adjusted to them, or in the sense 
that their conflicting or complementary 
elements find a working adjustment to 
one another, an adjustment consistent, 
in larger and larger measure, with wis- 
dom, right, happiness; but always coin- 
cident with the possibility of misconcep- 
tion and with recurrent periods of acute 
antagonism. The problems of racial 
cleavage * * * yield to no precise 
formule; they are problems of life, per- 
sistent and irreducible. And yet they are 
subject to approximate adjustments, in- 
creasingly righteous, intelligent and ef- 
_ fective, and yielding an increasing meas- 
ure of social peace, of industrial codpera- 
_ tion, of individual freedom and _ happi- 
ness.” Inasmuch as we cannot hope for 
any statesman or philanthropist to arise 
and work out a single course of action 
that will settle all of our race problems 
once and forever, it is incumbent upon 
each of us to be patient when reforms and 
legislation do not produce all of the good 
_ results that we had hoped for, and to be 
always on the lookout for increasingly 
_ righteous and intelligent and effective ad- 
justments of race relations. Through 
patience and calm deliberation there can 
be, and is being, worked out more and 
more an adjustment of the relations be- 
_ tween the races that will yield social peace 
_ and individual freedom and happiness. 


Beet andi tudiGiakReforms: 


By MISS DAISY DENSON, Raleigh, Chairman of the 
Committee on Prisons and Judicial Reforms. 


What shall the State, what shall the 
_ people do for progress in this field? Come 


out boldly when the Legislature meets 
next January and write this into our law: 
“The State of North Carolina will do her 
duty by her prisoners. She will resume 
her delegated authority, she will assume 
her responsibility. Henceforth every con- 
victed man, woman and child within her 
borders who is now confined in any penal 
institution, or who may hereafter be con- 
victed, shall be under State control.” 

Indiana has taken charge of every con- 
victed person within her boundaries. She 
has created a state penal farm for her 
male misdemeanants and a correctional 
department for the women at her wom- 
en’s prison who have been convicted of 
misdemeanors. 

Since 1910, when the foreign members 
of the International Prison Congress se- 
verely criticised our methods of dealing 
with petty offenders and the jails in which 
they were confined, a movement has been 
on foot to practically abolish the jails; 
they are to become places of detention for 
those awaiting trial. As soon as convicted 
the prisoner is to go under the control of 
the State. With us the jail conditions, 
while certainly not what they should be, 
still have been minimized by the fact 
that only a very small per cent of our 
jail prisoners are serving terms. They 
are practically houses of detention now. 
The question with us is the county camp. 
If the camps were under State control, 
and unquestionably they should be, in 
some counties there might be little change. 
There is no reason why they cannot con- 
tinue road work, probably just where they 
are, but the general laws, general regula- 
tions, classification of prisoners and their 
management would be in the hands of 
trained persons, and with one head we 
would know how to fix responsibility in 
case of shortcomings. 

There are important laws which we 
need, laws governing all prisons; for 
instance, probation for juvenile and adult 
first offenders, indeterminate sentence and 
parole, with minimum and maximum 
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term. Twenty-two states have this law, 
why do we lag behind? There should be 
abolition of stripes. The lash should go, 
and chains and guns be used as little as 
possible. 

The number of aes necessary 18 
large. Realizing this, the State Board of 
Public Charities has made the following 
recommendation in its report for 1913: 
“That a special commission on prison re- 
form be appointed by the Legislature, or 
under legislative authority, and laws cov- 
ering all these needs be placed on our 
statute books.” With a declaration of a 
state’s policy towards her prisoners to be, 
“State control of all convicted persons,” 
with a commission empowered to study 
our conditions, visit institutions in other 
parts of the country and to at least recom- 
mend, if not actually carry into effect, the 
changes which should be made, why 
should we not stand out as the first South- 
ern State to adopt this policy and to have 
a complete and modern standard for care 
of her lawbreakers? ‘The best is not too 
good for North Carolina. | 

But we should not wait for the commis- 
sion to be uppointed before formulating 
certain laws which should be passed by 
our next assembly. We should ask for a 
State probation law, the indeterminate 
sentence and parole, earnings for prison- 
ers, the abolishing of stripes, ete. 

The second question is: “What should 
our churches do in this field?” Ask for 
regular chaplains for all penal institu- 
tions, aid in building the church at the 
State Farm, a movement which a number 
of good men have inaugurated; observe 
Prison Sunday, which is the last Sunday 
in October in a number of states; above 
all, visit the prisoners in their sorrow and 
degradation, talk to them heart to heart, 
have services for them. “I was sick, and 
ye visited me: I was in prison and ye came 
unto me.” 


Temperance and Moral Conditions. 


By MR. ARCHIBALD JOHNSON, Thomasville, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Temperance and Moral 
Conditions. 


The Anti-Saloon League so thoroughly 
covers the ground occupied by the Tem- 
perance Committee of the Social Service 
Conference that there seems little definite 
work for our committee to do, except to 
give our endorsement and moral support 
to that great agency which is advancing 
toward the goal of the utter annihilation 
of the legal sale of liquor in North Caro- 
lina. 

At a meeting of the executive commit- 
tee of the Anti-Saloon League of North 
Carolina, which was held in this city on 
January 29th, a resolution was passed by 
a vote of eleven to four strongly urging 
the next legislature to give us a law abso- 
lutely forbidding the importation of 
liquor, for beverage purposes, into North 
Carolina from any other state of the 
Union whatsoever. This resolution was 
offered by a few excellent men, who feared 
that it was too drastic a demand and 
would result in the rallying of the liquor 
forces, reinforced by that element of our 
population who are with the temperance 
forces in name and not in heart; and that 
a failure to secure the passage of the 
act would result in injury to the cause 
and discouragement to its promoters. 

However, the overwhelming majority of 
the committee took the ground that this 


law simply gives what a majority of the | 


voters of the State have asked for, namely, 
prohibition of the liquor traffic in North 
Carolina. 


The enactment of the Webb | 


law by the Congress of the United States — 


gives the various states absolute power 


to control the liquor traffic within their — 


own limits, and having this power, the — 


majority said it would be folly not to exer- 
cise it. 


Your committee would urge the neces- 


sity of the support and sympathy of the 
Social Service Conference in behalf of 
this measure. 


We believe that this one 
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issue in the progress of the temperance 
cause overshadows all others, and that. at 
this particular point in the struggle to 

_ free the State from the galling bondage 
of the legalized liquor traffic the vital 
thing for our citizenship to do is to arise 
and demand of our lawmakers the enact- 
ment of the law. 


Our sister state of Virginia has flour- 
ished and fattened at the expense of North 
Carolina in the matter of unjust and dis- 
eriminatory freight rates in her favor. 
That is bad and ought to be corrected, but 
it is not to be mentioned in the same 
class with this other moral wrong of al- 
lowing her saloon-keepers to flood our 
_ good State with rum and inflict upon our 
homes a blighting curse that the meanest 
and most disreputable of our citizens dare 
not attempt. 
_ Weare suffering at this moment a thou- 
sand-fold more injury from Virginia 
liquor than we are from Virginia freight 
rates. , 

The. law is entirely reasonable. It is 
not “drastic.” It is simply making our 
_ present law effective. It supplies strength 
_ where the law is weak. Eight counties 
of the one hundred have availed them- 
selves of the privilege conferred by the 
e Webb law and have prohibited the bring- 
ing of a drop of liquor within their bor- 
ders. The railroads have faithfully ob- 
served the law and will not haul the stuff 
4 into these counties. If eight counties may 
thus really enforce the prohibition law, 
why, in the 1iame of reason, may not the 
one hundred ? 


| It will be said that the passage of this 
Jaw will result in the multiplying of blind 
i tigers. That is an admission that the law 
will be effective. What we want Just now 
is to prevent the bringing into North 
| Carolina of a drop of liquor under the 
I favor and with the sanction of the law. 
| Liquor is inherently an outlaw and should 


| be so branded everywhere. The dens of 


=e — 


eo 










| disrepute in back alleys are better places 


for it than on fine streets in gilded. sa- 
loons. | 

If we can stamp the traffic with the 
odium of the outlaw, we shall be the better 
able to wipe out the blind tigers and throw 
about our boys a stronger defense from 


the wiles of the devil. 





Epirortan Comment: Mr. Johnson was 
unable to attend the Conference, and the 
above report was not received in time for 
presentation at the Conference. The 
chairman pro tem., named by the Presi- 
dent to act in Mr. Johnson’s place, also 
failed to report to the Conference. 


Mental Hygiene, Feeblemindedness, 
Insanity and Eugenics. 
By DR. L. B. MecBRAYER, Asheville, Chairman ofthe 


Committee on Mental Hygiene, Feeblemindedness, . 

Insanity and Eugenics. 

We were instructed by our secretary to 
make a report as to what the State and 
the people should do, but in thinking over 
the matter it has been impossible for us 
to get away from the idea of an inventory 
of the work accomplished since our last 
meeting. I beg you, therefore, to bear 
with me while we spend a few moments 
in a retrospective glance. 

During the year the newspapers have 
paid particular attention to this phase 
of social service in our State, and have 
been of invaluable aid in bringing the 
subject to the attention of our people. 
Some have indulged in unfriendly criti- 
cism, but for the most part the discussion 
in the newspapers has been along right 
lines, and some-editorials have been of 
extraordinary value. A few articles have 
appeared in the bulletin of the State 
Board of Health and have attracted con- 
siderable attention, showing the wide- 
spread interest in the subject throughout 
the State. The State Health Bulletin, 
however, has not devoted as much atten- 
tion to this subject as we think the sub- 
ject demands from a public-health stand- 
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point, and as we had hoped it would. 

The women’s clubs of the State have 
taken up the study of this subject. They 
have gone about this in varied ways, all 
of them good. Some of the clubs have 
appointed one of their members to pre- 
pare an essay on the subject, while some 
other member would respond to the essay, 
perhaps taking opposite views. Others 
have brought lecturers into their city and 
had the lecture delivered as a public ad- 
dress, etc. ‘This is one of the most hope- 
ful signs of the times and is productive 
of much good. 

Some of the colleges have been doing 
extension work along this line, notably 
the University of North Carolina. Dr. 
Chase, of the chair of psychology, has 
been delivering lectures in several differ- 
ent cities and making a study of back- 
ward children in the schools. This is of 
great value and more of it should be done. 
The colleges are more and more becom- 
ing imbued with the idea that they are a 
part and parcel of the commonwealth and 
that they must lend a helping hand in 
every way possible for the uplift of the 
citizens, both present and future, of our 
State. 

The Legislature, at the special session, 
made an appropriation for the North 
Carolina School for the Feeble-minded 
sufficient to pay up the indebtedness, finish 
the buildings and equipment ready for 
opening, and maintain the school for one 
year, 1. e., up to the next session of the 
Legislature. The board of trustees are 
bending every energy to finish up things 
and get the institution ready to open at 
the earliest possible moment. The school 
will probably not open before the first of 
June. 

Through the efforts of Dr. Albert An- 
derson, superintendent of the Central 
State peniia there has been organized, 
in the city of Raleigh, a State Mental 
Hygiene Society. The study of mental 
hygiene must of necessity take within its 
scope everything covered in our section, 


and such organization cannot but be of 
great help to every-citizen of our State. 
We congratulate: Dr. Anderson on this 
progressive step. 

The people generally throughout tie 
State are taking an interest in this sub- 
ject, are studying it, are asking questions, 
are reading everything that is printed 
about it, and this argues well for the 
future of our State. When you get the 
people of North Carolina to thinking 
about an important matter, they will give 
it the attention it deserves and will, as a 
general rule, if given the proper informa- 
tion, form proper conclusions in regard 
thereto. It is one of the duties of this 
Conference to see that Eo get the proper 
information. | 

What should we do the the next year? 
First, let me say, keep up the general pub- 
licity plan that has been of so much bene- 
fit during the year just passed. Every. 
member of this Conference can be of great 
help in this particular work. One way 
I would suggest is that, in case you read 
an article in a newspaper, magazine, medi- 
cal journal, or what not, on this subject 
that seems to you worthy of a more gen- 
eral distribution in this State, you can 
send it to the editor of your town or 
county paper, or, 1f it seems worth while, 
you can also send a copy to one or more 
of the State papers. These editors will 
be glad to use it because their readers are 
interested in it and they will be glad to 
print the article in full or comment on — 
it editorially, or perhaps both. 

The colleges in the State should be en- — 
couraged to do work along this line in 
their extension department, as some of 
them are already doing. The colleges | 
should also be encouraged to put on a | 
course in biology and physiology, leading ~ 
up to and topped off with a course in the 
biology of human life. This is being con- 
sidered at this time by one of the State — 
colleges, so I am informed. | 

There are twelve whole-time county 
health officers in this State at this time, — 
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with the possibility that this number 
will. be more than doubled during the 
year. One important part of the work of 
the whole-time county health officer is 
school inspection. The physician who 
‘does school inspection and doesn’t make 
an intensive study of the backward chil- 
dren falls very far short of his duty. We 
would respectfully suggest that each 
whole-time county health officer and each 
medical inspector of city schools be re- 
quired to make an intensive study of all 


backward children, and particularly of. 


mental defectives. I feel quite sure that 
this could be arranged through our most 

excellent, wide-awake and progressive 
State Health Department. | 


_—— 


Dependent and Delinquent Children. 
By REV. M. L. KESLER, Thomasville, Chairman of 
the Committee on Dependent and Delinquent Children. 
- Orphanage work has perhaps received 
more attention in the South than any 
other form of social work. I would call 
your attention to the Tri-State Confer- 
ence for Orphanage Workers, embracing 
3 Georgia and the two Carolinas. For 
- something like ten years it has held its 
_ annual meeting in April of each year, se- 
 lecting some orphanage as the place of 
meeting. Last year. we met with the 
‘orphanages in and about Atlanta; this 
year we mect with the orphanage at Ox- 
ford; next year we go to South Carolina. 
_ The institution visited furnishes ob- 
_ ject-lessons, and a well-thought-out pro- 
gram is discussed, not by theorists, but by 
men who are in the thick of the work and 
can speak out of experience. Inspiring 
and helpful knowledge is gained; much 1s 
learned from each other’s successes and 
“mistakes. Heng 
Many changes are being made in meth- 
‘ods and in the ideals of work for this 
‘class of dependent children. We are 
realizing more than ever that we not only 
have an opportunity of saving children 
about to perish, but that we have perhaps 
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the best educational opportunity before 
us, the bringing about of better readjust- 
ments in our primary and _ secondary 
school work. The orphanage has the field 
for adjusting daily life, manual training, 
moral and literary culture that can be 
found in no other field of education. 

Not more than a tithe of those calling 
for help can be received, for lack of room 
and equipment. Many appeals come from 
mothers who can provide for their chil- » 
dren’s wants but cannot control them. 
They are running wild in the streets. The 
appeal is, that if the orphanage does not 
take the child he is going to certain ruin. 
The plain answer is that the orphanage 
is not set to do the work of all the in- 
competent parents in the community. The ~ 
parent is the divinely appointed guardian 
and teacher of the child. By a law of 
nature and of life the responsibility has 
been laid upon him and he cannot shift 
it to other shoulders. 

The other is the case of the mother 
without meaus and without education, but 
able to work. She can perform unskilled 
labor only. Her children are too small 
to leave at home while she goes out to 
work. Many such cases are found in 
eotton-mill districts. This application 
puzzles the orphanage superintendent 
above all others. There are enough of 
this class alone to fill every orphanage in 
the State. In some cases the children are 
received, and after a few years the mother 
finds that she ean take them back; the 
little family is reunited and they go on 
making their own living. In other sim- 
ilar cases, atter.a few months, the mother 
marries again—a pretty clear case of un- 
loading on the orphanage. These cases 
puzzle us; many are in deep need; but we 
could fill up on these and not touch one of 
the army of absolutely dependent chil- 
dren drifting without homes. 

The good mother in health ought to 
rear her own children. The church and 
the community ought to see to it that this 
natural right and divine duty 1s not 
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violated. I think we have come to a time 
when “the widows are neglected in the 
daily ministrations.” This ery in aposto- 
lic days called forth a new order of Chris- 
tian workers. To be sure many children 
whose mothers are living should be re- 
ceived in our orphanages, but a great 
many should remain with their mothers 
and be reared in their own homes. <A few 
dollars a month would enable these moth- 
-ers to hold their little families together. 
I can conceive of no better method of ap- 
plying religion “pure and undefiled.” The 
call here is to pastors and other church 
workers. It is not to be answered by an 
order on the county treasurer. The ap- 
peal of the worthy widow, if properly 
presented, will be heard by the churches. 
It has the-advantage of arousing tender 
and worthy sentiment and at the same 
time of placing help where it will count 
for the most. 

So I would conclude that with the 
growth of orphanages and their better 
equipment there is also a growing ten- 
dency to turn all cases over to the in- 
stitution. The orphanages are really em- 
barrassed, and many really dependent 
children are left out. 

The opposite tendency seems to hold 
with deaf and blind children. They are 
in some instances kept in hiding, and the 
arm of the law has to be invoked to send 
them to the institution supported and 
equipped for their training. Some days 
ago a strong, 
mute, was passing through the train pre- 
senting his card asking for help. That 
was hopeless and fruitless giving. Ten 
years ago he should have been helped off 
to Morganton to the school for the deaf. 
I predict the same difficulty in the work 
of the school for the feeble-minded. 

Boys who are eligible to the Jackson 
Training School will have no lack of en- 
couragement to enter that institution. 
Like the orphanages, their need also is 
more room and larger support. So T 
would call attention to the need of a more 


healthy young man, a deaf. 
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discriminating study of the dependent 
child; a more constructive interest in his 
and the State’s welfare. 





Public Health. 


By DR. W. S. RANKIN, Chairman of the Committee 
on Public Health. 


The year of our Lord nineteen hun-~ 


dred and fourteen is, to be an epochal 
year in the State health work. Hereto- 
fore the health work has been balanced 
fairly well on the shoulders of a single 
executive officer. It has now reached 
such proportions that a division into 


units and the assignments of these units 


of work to bureaus is necessary. Bio- 
logically speaking, the State health work 
has reached the critical and potential 
stage of diiferentiation and _ specializa- 
tion. The factors of organization and di- 
rection are now insistent in their demand 
for intelligent attention. 

In this State there is a State Board 
of Health with five members appointed 
by the Governor and four elected by the 
State Medical Society—a body represent- 
ing the State government, on the one 
hand, and the organized medical pro- 
fession on the other. 
on its work through an executive depart- 
ment which classifies and assigns the 


work for execution to six separate bureaus. 


Each bureau consists of a single respon- 
sible head, the bureau chief, who is re- 
sponsible to the executive department 
for the work of the bureau, and is not 
under, responsible to, or directly officially 
connected with any of the other bureaus. 


The bureau chief plans his work and pre-. 


This Board carries © 


pares his budget to cover the expenses of — 


his bureau. The work of all the bureaus 
is correlated through the executive de- 
partment, and it is against the rules for 
one bureau to make an official request of 


another bureau except through the corre- 


lating executive department. This ar- 
rangement stimulates’ each bureau chief 
to make his work the best, ees individue 


a 
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ality, prevents friction between the bu- 
reaus and obviates duplication. 

The Vital Statistics Bureau is prob- 
ably the most fundamental in the nature 
of its work. Through this bureau the 
death rates, that is, the number of people 
dying per given population a year from 


- all causes and from the various diseases, 


and in the different counties and town- 
ships of the same county, is obtained. 
This information is absolutely essential 
to any intelligent plan of health work. 
The Bureau of Education, of which for 
the present the Bureau of Engineering is 


a part, is probably next most fundamental, 


supplying, as it does, the information ob- 
tained through the Vital Statistics Bu- 


_ reau to the public at large, through which 


information the people become interested 
in health work to the extent of codpera- 
tive effort. 

The Bureau of Tuberculosis, the object 


of which is to combat the great white 


plague, is important because one-fourth 
of all the preventable deaths, that is to 
say, one-fourth of the opportunity to do 
health work, is furnished by the problem 
of tuberculosis. | 

The importance of the work of the 
Bureau for Hookworm Eradication rests 


_ upon the prevalence of this disease, affect- 


ing, as it does, at least 30 per cent of the 


‘population »f North Carolina. 


- its work. 


The Bureau of County Health Work, 


although one of the last in time of or- 


ganization and in place of mention, is far 
from being the least in the importance of 
Just what an efficient state 
health department is to a state, an effi- 
cient county health department is to a 


county. It is generally admitted by sani- 


tarians of national reputation that one of 
the principal, if not the principal, means 
of advance is in the established and corre- 
lation of efficient county boards of health 
with sufficient funds to employ whole- 
time county health officers. 

The Bureau of the Laboratory Work, 


or the State Laboratory of Hygiene, serves - 
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the State forces engaged against man’s — 
common enemy as a vanguard furnishing 
information, through analysis of public 
water supplies and examinations of hu- 
man excretions and secretions, of threat- 
ening epidemics. The laboratory serves 
still another useful function: the growing 
demand for public health work is multi- 
plying the requirements of the public of 
physicians. Physicians are being re- 
quired to report births and deaths and 
infectious diseases more than ever before. 
When the public demands this work of 
physicians, it should render the profes- 
slon some service in return, and in the 
free examinations by the laboratory for 
the medical profession this principle of - 
reciprocal service is carried out, to a de-— 
gree, at least. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the 
State is gradually acquiring and organiz- 
ing a force which promises an early and 
rapid reduction in the State’s death rate. 


Poverty and Charity. 
By MR. ROLAND F. BEASLEY, Monroe, Chairman 
of the Committee on Poverty and Charity. 

Poverty and charity are twins. They 
are born together. ‘They eat the same 
food and they grow apace. In a primitive 
state of society, where there is little 
wealth and relatively little poverty, there 
is no such thing as we now know specifi- 
cally by the name of charity. But as so- 
ciety advances through its different de- 
grees of complexity and as wealth accumu- 
lates in the hands of individuals, alms- 
giving follows, to be in-turn followed, as 
in modern times, by still larger aggrega- 
tions of corporate wealth, with charity 
upon an equally growing scale. So today 
we have individuals and corporations so 
wealthy that they exert a greater influ- 
ence upon the life of the people than gov- 
ernment itself, and we have organized 
charities, and associated charities, and 
charities of all kinds, and the amounts of 
money being given to these various efforts 
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are astounding. But the giving is not 
half so astounding as is the fact of the ex- 
istence of the need of giving. As the 
identical processes which produce these 
results elsewhere are beginning to work 
in North Carolina, a general discussion 
of the principles involved will be equally 
applicable to this State. 
* GK Ok 

To show to what extent the business of 
charity is being organized it is necessary 
only to cite the figures just issued by the 
National Department of Commerce. 
These show that in 1910 there were more 
than five thousand benevolent institutions 
in the United States, spending annually 
a hundred and eighteen million dollars, 


and having a population of nearly three | 


million people. And these include only 
three classes and do not include institu- 
tions for paupers proper, for the insane 
and the feeble-minded, nor do they have 
any reference to work done outside of 
established institutions. Is it not aston- 
ishing that all this 1s necessary, to say 
nothing of that which is not being done, 
in a new country notorious for its huge 
fortune and useless display of wealth, 
where the arts and sciences are cultivated 
to the utmost, where wealth is annually 
produced on a scale undreamed of a few 
years ago, and where the productive power 
of the country is yet held in swaddling 
clothes? If there is one fact obvious to 
-all observers it is that what we know as 
progress 1s accompanied, part passu, with 
poverty. And since the extremes of pov- 
erty never occur unaccompanied by the 
other extreme of wealth, nor in the less 
complex forms of society, we cannot 
longer attribute the existence of whole- 
sale poverty to mere lack of individual 
thrift, industry or prudence. No amount 
of thrift, industry or economy can lift 
from poverty a man or class of men whose 
wage scale is below the point of decent 
living. It is true that now and then one, 
by superior enterprise or strength, may 
rise out of his class, but the very fact that 


he so rises is predicated upon the cer- 
tainty that others must. stay down. 
sky Mh 

These facts have thrust upon the pro- 
gressive nations of the world a new 
thought, which, though but now in its in- 
cipiency, is as inevitably to result in prac- 
tical demonstration as it was that this 
continent should be discovered after men 
had once found that the earth was round. 
That thought is, that there is a cause in- 
herent in the present methods and organi- 
zation of society that produces wholesale 
involuntary poverty, and that when once 
discovered it can be eradicated. The 
things with which charity is now con- 
cerned are the results of both voluntary 
and involuntary poverty. The time has 
come when we must separate the two, give 
the involuntary poor a chance to remedy 
their own condition, and turn over to 
charity its proper business of looking after 


the willing or accidental derelicts in the | 


best way it may. At present charity is 
merely remedial, and not preventive, even 
if carried to its best possibilities. It is the 
treatment of symptoms, not causes, and, 


as in medicine, the removal of a symp-_ 


tom merely changes the direction of its 
occurrence and is no remedy at all. And 
as the best mmds in medicine are today 
concerned with causes and preventives, 
and not symptoms and palliatives, so the 
student of sociology must be concerned 
with the causes that prevent normal men 
and women from enjoying to the full life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. The 
very passion for discovery, if nothing else, 
will lead men to do this. When once the 
enlightened thought of mankind is turned 
upon this question the desire for success 
will become a passion, as it is in all 
branches of science today. But even now 
the way is ight enough to show the di- 
rection In which we must move. . When 
the cause of wholesale poverty is dis- 
covered and remedied, the need for whole- 
sale charity will disappear, and charity 
may then be confined to the accidentally 
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unfortunate. In the present state of so- 
ciety, as well as in that which we hope to 
see, the function of the State and the 
function of the church is each important, 
and fortunate for the cause and for each, 
if each shall see and embrace its oppor- 
tunity. 
% ok oe - 
The President of the United States has 
declared that the struggle now on is in be- 
half of the New Freedom. The founders 
of this government dedicated it to the 
perpetuation of the right to life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness. Jesus 
Christ dedicated His kingdom to the cre- 
ation of a more abundant life, through 
the reign of justice,. righteousness and 
love. Who shall dare say that the State 
is today fulfilling its mission in the spirit 
of that struggle now going on towards a 
greater perfection of the conditions neces- 
sary to the enjoyment, under modern or- 
ganization, of the right of each individual 
to life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness? Who shall say that the church is 
today living up to its duty of so lifting 
Christ and His ideals up before men that 
all shall be drawn unto Him in a great 
desire to become members of His king- 
dom of righteousness, justice and mercy? 
On the contrary, who will deny that the 
_ State is too often concerned more about 
precedents, about forms, about landmarks, 
_ than about repressing the strong, protect- 
ing the week and distributing justice? 
Who will deny that the church is too often 
_ killing with the letter rather than quick- 
ening with the spirit, of the law, or that 
_-too many of the ministers are trying 
_ harder to compress the new wine of the 
Kingdom into their own little old de- 
nominational bottles than they are to 
spread the Kingdom? The State was not 
established to help men to do wrong, but 
to make it easier for them to do right, by 
restraining the strong and the vicious, and 
giving the weak an even chance. Christ 
never came to establish the church at all, 
but to establish His kingdom, and if the 


church should undertake to substitute it- 
self for the larger Kingdom it will become 
useless and will atrophy from lack of 
function. In this question of poverty and 
charity are wrapped the issues of life and 
death for both State and church. As this 
nation could not endure half bond and 
half free, neither can it last one-fourth 
Dives and three-fourths Lazarus. And as 
the individual Christian was warned that 
he could not serve both God and Mammon, 
so the church cannot serve the Kingdom 
except with the weapons of the Kingdom. 
Think not that the battle is not as im- 
portant as any heretofore fought in the 
world’s history, or that the question at 
issue is not one of fundamental morals. 
And State and church, though they work 
side by side, must not confuse their func- 
tions. Every right, if it be a right at all, 
is a moral right, and there has never been 
a great political or social revolution with- 
out a corresponding moral and religious 
revolution in some shape. The preacher 
and the statesman have stood side by side, 
and political and civil liberty were born 
out of the same struggles with religious 
liberty. But the work of each is so dis- 
tinct that any attempt to mix them has 
always proven disastrous. | 
* * * - 

The fearful ills in our country today 
that make poverty and crime, and neces- 
sitate charity, are the outgrowth of both 
the maladjustments of society and the 
wickedness of the unenlightened individ- 
ual. It is the business of the State to re- 
adjust the laws of the organization to the 
basis of justice and the equality of oppor- 
tunity, and then compel individuals to 
obey. It is the business of the church to 
render most powerful and necessary aid 
by persuading men to govern themselves 
according to the principles of righteous- 
ness and’love. This thing is a matter of 
self-preservation, so far as the State 1s 
concerned, for present tendencies have al- 
ways run towards disaster. Disasters 
come because social wrongs are mere V10- 
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lations of moral laws. If a State believes 
that it is protecting its citizens in the 
right of life when it permits its children 
to be worked into dwarfs while in tender 
years, 1t is the duty of the church to con- 
vict the conscience of the citizens that 
they are committing a sin. If a State feels 
that it is guaranteeing liberty to its sub- 
jects when the only. liberty they have is 
the choice of working for starvation wages 
or of quitting and starving outright, it is 
the business of the church to prove that 
this is the letter and not the larger and 
truer spirit of the law. If the State thinks 
that it is guaranteeing the right to the 
pursuit of happiness to its citizens when 
it permits the earnings of the many and 


the bounties of Providence to be con- 


fisecated under the forms of law by the few, 
and thereby permitting the many, not an 
opportunity for the pursuit of happiness, 
but only for a scant and uncertain sub- 
sistence in the midst of plenty and waste- 
fulness, it is the business of the church to 
ery aloud that such a State is not a Chris- 
tian one though the Bible be read in every 
school house and a church sit in solitary 
isolation upon every corner, and every 
public assemblage be opened with prayer. 
Tt is not the business of the church to 
legislate, because when it has undertaken 
to do this it has attached itself to crime. 
It is not its business to wrangle over 
dogma and quarrel about the relative po- 
sitions of the various dignitaries in the 
world to come, but to be about its Master’s 
business. And that business is to show 
the world of men that the Kingdom of 
God will come right here upon earth just 
as soon as men are ready to receive 1t in 
their hearts. The church can engage only 
in those enterprises which are necessary 
to open the way for the preaching of the 
Kingdom’s principles of love and right- 
eousness and justice and service. If the 
church will go back to preaching the 
heinousness of sin and the loveliness of 
justice, and the beauty and happiness to 
be enjoyed here and now in the Kingdom, 


it will cease to preach to empty pews, it 
will not have to make of itself a mere col- 
lection agency for extracting unwilling 
gifts; and it will not need to split hairs 
over tithes. Neither will it be in the po- 
sition of having to license the selfishness 
and sinfulness of unearned wealth by re- 
ceiving hush money. 


* 6K 


The church never got to where it could 
tackle the hell of the liquor traffic until 
it lost regard for the tender feelings of 
the brewer. And the way it is hurling 
itself against that’ potent breeder of the 
necessity for charity should be a lesson 
to it to attack other evils. It never made 
a dent until it ceased’ to run for office 
and demanded that those who did run 
should cut their alliance with the traffic. 
It cannot preach the gospel of the King- 
dom to the slums until it quits owning 
the slums or taking the income from them. 
It cannot make an impression against 
vice so long as it permits its members 
to profit indirectly by vice. It need not 
take the trouble to tell the selfish rich man 
that he cannot enter heaven so long as 
it-adulates him here and takes its portion 
of his ill-gotten gains. Nay, in spite of 
the millions pouring into foreign missions 
it cannot convert the heathen until it con- | 
verts its own members and its own nation. — 

The process of development of a demo- 
cratie State requires today that economic 
liberty shall follow chattel and political 
liberty, and before the church can pray 


with any sincerity “Thy Kingdom come, — 


Thy will be done upon earth as it is in 
heaven,” it must cease to hide its hght 
under the little bushel of dogma or. the 
hogshead of Mammon, and send its bril- 
liance forth from the hill tops of right- 
eousness so that men will be softened by ~ 
its warmth and illuminated by its influ- 
ence. When the church thus does its part 
it will be easier for the State to do its 
part, and there will be less and less pov- 
erty and less and less need for charity. 
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Illiteracy, Colleges and Social Service. 
By HON. J. Y. JOYNER, Raleigh, 
Chairman of Committee on Illiteracy, Colleges, 
and Social Service. 

I listened with interest and inspiration 
to the eloquent speech of our eloquent 
Governor. But, after all, the chief deter- 
mining factor in economic and social con- 
ditions is intelligence. You can measure 
the economic and social condition of any 
country, in any age, by the intelligence 
of the great masses of the people—its 
average can rise no higher than the aver- 
age of general intelligence in that land, 
in that age. | 

With the active and hearty codpera- 
tion of the teachers, through their various 
organizations; the Farmers’ Union, 
through their hundreds of locals from the 
mountains to the sea; the women’s clubs; 
the J. O. U. A. M.; the press, and hun- 
‘dreds of enthusiastic, public-spirited in- 
dividual citizens, we secured the passage 
by the General Assembly of 1913 of the 
compulsory attendance law, compelling 
the attendance of all children upon the 
puble schools for four months each year, 
between the ages of eight and twelve years, 
and the setting aside of five cents of the 
State levy upon every $100 valuation of 
property for equalizing the school terms 
in every public school district, and bring- 
ing the term as rapidly as possible to the 
minimum of six months. The Farmers’ 
- Union sent, at its own expense, a com- 
mittee to Raleigh to remain and work 
with the State Department of Education 
_ until these bills were passed. This year 
- every publie school in North Carolina 
will have a term of 103.3 days—more than 
five months, exclusive of local taxation— 
as against a minimum term of eighty days 
heretofore. This year, therefore, public 
schools will have the longest school term 
and the largest enrollment and attendance 
in their history. This is encouraging, and 
indicates what can be accomplished 
through the organization and coopera- 
tion of the uplift forces of the State. 


With your continued codperation down 
yonder in your school districts and in your 
counties, and with the improvement and 
strengthening of that law as public senti- 
ment grows ripe for it, until we have the 
age limits for compulsory attendance 
moved up to from eight to fourteen years, 
instead of from eight to twelve years, 
which we shall do within the next few 
years, and the compulsory attendance 
period moved up from four months to 
cover, between those ages, at least the en- 
tire public school period of each district, 
we may hope to see the practical elimina- 
tion of all illiteracy in this generation. 
We are at work, and successfully at work, 
on that end of illiteracy in North Caro- 
lina. We are going to eliminate it, with 
your help in the enforcement of the law. 
Already from the counties of the State 
comes the report that the number of 
teachers in the schools of North Caro- 
lina, in the white schools only, had to be 
increased two thousand this year, prac- 
tically 20 per cent of the present teaching 
force, in erder to take care of the chil- 
dren whom the compulsory attendance 
law has brought into the schools. We 
ean eliminate illiteracy in North Caro- 
lina among the non-adult population in 
this generation if you will help us do it. 

Now I want to speak about the other 
end of illiteracy. I want to ask you to 
concentrate your codperation and help 
upon this end. The census of 1910 showed 
that there were then, and are now, 291,- 
488 illiterates in North Carolina over ten 
years of age, a quarter of a million and 
more. What an army of illiterates, men 
and women, grown-up children, flying the 
black banners of ignorance and poverty 
and despair and hopelessness and crime 
and prejudice! That same census showed 
122,189 native white illiterates in North 
Carolina over ten years of age—12.3 per 
cent of native white illiteracy, more than 
any other state in the Union except 
Louisiana and New Mexico. It showed 
also 49,984 white male illiterates of vot- 
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ing age, men with the destiny of the na- 
tion, of the State, in their hands at the 
ballot-box every two years. How many 
white female illiterates there are it does 
not show, but it is fair to assume that the 
number of illiterate women in North Car- 
olina is at least equal to the number of 
male adult illiterates in North Carolina. 

What are you going to do about it? 
How are you- going to reach them? I 
can think of no finer social service that 
this Conference and the people of this 
State can enter upon during the next year 
than to devise some means of reaching 
these adult illiterates, who are beyond the 
reach of the schools and the compulsory 
attendance law. If you leave them un- 
reached, if we leave that crop of adult 
uliterates, a terrible inheritance to us 
from, the economic conditions following 
the ruin of war and the social conditions, 
aristocratic instead of democratic, before 
the war, if we leave that crop, they will 
continue for two or three generations to 
count against the fair name and the prog- 
ress of this State of ours. We may edu- 
cate the non-adults, and we are doing it, 
and the same census of 1910 showed that 
through the education of the non-adults 
we reduced our total illiteracy about eight 
per cent, the greatest decrease in the total 
white illiteracy of any state in the Union, 
and yet the fact remains that we have 
the largest per cent of white illiterates 
among the states today. Why? Because 
we have not touched these adult illiterates. 
We have reached simply the children. 
Shall we not devise some means of reach- 
ing the adult illiterates in North Caro- 
lna? We can do it, and we must do it. 

In a word, the plan is this, and it is the 
only feasible, practicable plan I see. With 
your help we can do it. The plan is to 
organtize the teachers in each county, 
during the continuance, of the public 
schools, under the leadership of the county 
superintendent, with the codperation of 
the preachers and the churches and the 
women and the educated men of that 


* 


county, aud conduct in the public school 
houses moonlight schools, as has been done 
in Kentucky, and reach this crop of 1il- 
literates. In one county in Kentucky, 
where one-third of the total population 
was illiterate, the number of illiterates, in 
less than three years, has been reduced 
by that plan from 1,152 to six. It can be 
done in North Carolina; it must be done, 


and with your help it shall be done within’ | 


the next three years. 





Improvement of Country Life. | 

By MR. CLARENCE POE, Chairman of the Committee 
on Improvement of Country Life. 

Inasmuch as I am to persecute this 
audience this afternoon, I have not pre- 
pared any written report, and there are 
only two or three suggestions I shall make 

at this time. | | 
The improvement of country life de- 
pends upon two things: (1) the improve- 
ment of economic ‘conditions and (2) the 
improvement of social conditions. This 
was brought out at our meeting of agri- 
cultural leaders yesterday. Mr. Hobbs, 


President of the Farmers’ Convention, » 
told of a ease where a school was started | 


in a country community in his neighbor- 
hood, an educational agency that was sup- 
posed to improve the condition of the 
people by educating them and bringing 


about better living conditions; but the re- 


sult was that it educated the boys and girls 
and they, ambitious for more profitable 
occupations, went to the cities. The ten- 
dency was to impoverish the community 
rather than to build it up. The schools 
must teach the boys and girls how to 
make agriculture more profitable if they 
are really to effect the result they are sup- 
posed to achieve. 

Just a few minutes before Mr. Hobbs 
told about tkis case, Dr. Knapp, of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
told of a county in which the farmers 
were prosperous and in which the average 
wealth was perhaps as large as in any 
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county in the country, where land’ was 


worth $150 an acre. Yet the people were 
moving from this county to the towns as 
fast as from any county in the country. 
This is an illustration of the fact that 
no matter how good economic conditions 
are, unless there is a vital social life that 
appeals to the people on the farm, the im- 
provement of economic conditiens alone 
will not give us an improved rural civili- 
zation. 


There are two factors, the improvement 
of economic conditions and the improve- 
ment of social conditions, and it is a mis- 
take for people to say that there is only 
one side to it. The problem of the im- 
provement of country life is twofold. It 


is gratifying to see that we are making 


progress in both directions. 


Some very interesting figures. were 
given me by Major Graham yesterday, 
showing a great increase in the raising 
of our own supplies in North Carolina. 
Our poverty has been due in very con- 
siderable part to the credit system and to 
the practice of buying supplies at ruinous 
prices. The doubling of the State’s corn 
crop within recent years—within four 
years, I believe—is a marvelous and al- 
most incredible fact. In connection 
with this is the movement for better busi- 
ness, for the standardization of our prod- 
ucts, for the commercial handling of what 
the farmer produces, for the financing 
of farming operations. A movement for 
a rural credit system 1s even now taking 


shape. 


- In Catawba County we have the finest 
example of ccdperative farming and mar- 
keting this side of Denmark. They be- 
gan with the codperative marketing of 


milk and eggs, extended it to the market- 


ing of sweet potatoes, and now there is on 
foot a codperative building and loan as- 


sociation. So the matter of better farm- 
ing and better business on the farm, en- 


abling the farmer to get profits that he 
has been letting other people get, means 


much in the improvement of economic 
conditions. 


Then there is the other equally im- 
portant matter of the improvement of so- 
cial conditions in the country. There the 
school, it seems to me, must be made the 
social center. The schools and the 
churches alike must codperate. The or- 
ganization of farm women’s clubs is very © 
important. This movement was started 
just a year ago, and now there are three 
hundred clubs organized. 

All these agencies for the improvement 
of social. hfe on the farm are going to 
have as definite an influence as the in- 


- crease in the value of farm products. 


The farmers’ institutes, the local rallies, 
etc., old-time log rollings and quiltings 
which have fallen into disuse must be 
revived. Coincident with that must come 
the development of the sentiment which is 
represented by the unanimous resolution 
of the Farmers’ Union for the develop- 
ment of homogeneous neighborhoods, the 
separation of the races. Where two races 
live together, the power of every social 
agency is divided in half. 

We know that happiness is a social 
product. It would be almost laughable to 
speak of “a happy hermit” or a “happy 
miser.” Happiness comes only through 
social life, and so all these agencies for 
bringing the people together will have a 
tremendous influence in enriching and 
giving color to the life of our country 
people. 


While a half dozen or more State pa- 
pers have published President Clarence 
Poe’s address in part, the only complete 
and wholly correct copy appears in this 
issue of the QuarTERLY. The address will 
also be printed -in pamphlet form, and 
Mr. Poe will gladly send a copy in that 
shape to any one who requests it, en- 
closing stamp for postage. 








The first thing needful in building a 
great civilization in North Carolina is to 
realize our possibilities, to realize that we 
have yet but a State in the making, a 
pioneer Commonwealth—a State larger 
in area, be it remembered, than England 
or Scotland or Greece, and which may 
well achieve, in the providence of God, 
a civilization as rich, varied and historic 
as theirs. 

That is the faith that I should like 
us to cherish. We must dream the great 
dream. We must behold the land that is 
very far off. All great achievement is 
built on great aspiration. No medieval 
cathedral ever lifted its spires towards 
heaven or awed the spectator by the 
solemn vastness of its interior, no Taj 
Mahal in far-away India ever grew into 
a beauty almost divine, no master’s hand 
“rounded Peter’s dome, and groined the 
aisles of Christian Rome,” until first the 
dynamic, irresistible power of a great 
vision, a great faith, drew yearning men 
through months and years of conflict and 
struggle, even as Arthur followed the 
Golden Grail and Israel of old its pillar of 
cloud and fire. 

So those of us, sons and daughters of 
North Carolina, we who were nurtured at 
her bosom and who love her with a pas- 
sionate love, we who would build here a 
rich and beautiful, a puissant and fruitful 
civilization—we must first of all electrify 
our people with the driving power of a 
great ideal. We must hitch our wagon 
to a star. We must believe that no civili- 
zation that men anywhere have known 
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is greater than we can build here in our 
own beloved home State. : 

In fact, I would not have us limit our 
ambition or measure our possibilities by 
what men in any other era or land have 
achieved, but instead I would have some 
North Carolina Walt Whitman rise, 
even if with “a barbaric yawp sounded 
over the roofs of the world,” and proclaim 
that we may have here and now “the most 
splendid race the sun ever yet shone 
upon,” with “splendors and majesties to 
make all the previous politics of the earth 
seem insignificant” and that. while we 
honor all earth’s mighty dead, “a work re- 
mains—the work of surpassing all that 
they have done.” 


There must be, of course, the funda- 


mental basis of character—character 
based on a religious faith. I do not be- 
lieve that a great and symmetrical civili- 
zation will ever be wrought out anywhere 
by men who have forgotten that they are 
sons of God. “The glory that was Greece 
and the grandeur that was Rome” came in 
the days when, lacking the knowledge of 
Jehovah, their people at least believed 
that Zeus and Mars were near, and had 
faith that they could— 


“Have sight of Proteus rising from the 
sea, 

And hear old Triton blow his wreathed 
horn.”’ 


I do not believe that men anywhere can 
build life true enough unless that life is 


daily measured by the square and compass — 
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and plumbline of the one Perfect Builder; 


I do not believe that men anywhere can 
aspire greatly enough until they realize 
that the plainest man may become joint 
heir with his Elder Brother to all the 
power and majesty of an Almighty Fa- 
ther. 7 

A people who have this faith may do 
anything, may become anything, once the 
whole militant body sees, with somewhat 


of erusader-zeal, that religion consists of 


but two things—love of God with all the 


heart and mind and soul, and service to 


our brother as to God’s substitute; once 
it sees clearly that all religion hangs on 
two commandments—faith and human 
service—and not on either one alone; once 
it sees that men are not saved in slothful 
idleness to a glorious kingdom in the after 
life, but saved for Herculean toil to make 
His kingdom come, His will be done, as in 
heaven, so on earth. When this vision 
comes in its fullness to a Christian com- 
monwealth, then and not till then shall 
we have the conditions favorable for the 
development of the highest civilization, 
which is to say conditions favorable to the 
uttermost human development—an _ en- 
vironment wherein every living being 
“may burgeon out all there is within him” 


of power and beauty and goodness. 


The perfeet flowering of a great civili- 


zation is nothing else than the perfect 
flowering of the individuals who compose 


that civilization. 


Le 


~ We now then come directly to the heart 


. 


of our question: What is the perfect flow- 
ering of a civilization, of any civilization ? 
What must be the perfect flowering of 


_ that civilization we covet for North Caro- 


lina ? 

The answer, the only possible answer, 1s 
that it is work, achievement, based on 
character and great ideals. Character is 
the soil in which achievement is rooted, 
but civilization is achievement; civiliza- 
tion is character in bearing. “Man’s rec- 
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ord upon this wild world,” as Dr. Holland 
has well said, “is the record of work, and 
of work alone.” This civilization of which 
we boast—what is it other than simply 
and wholly our accumulated inheritance 
from ali past generations of workers? 
What is it but the houses, the cleared 
lands, the roads, railroads, churches, li- 
braries, inventions, discoveries, laws and 
songs that long ages of workers have 
wrought through the alchemy of labor? 
What is it but our inheritance from 
workers, from workers who have labored 
strenuously enough not only to maintain 
themselves, but to leave to all future 
generations this surplus, plus or excess 
product which makes up all of what we 
call civilization? And barbarism or 
savagery, 1f you analyze it, what is it but 
the absence of such a permanent labor- 
built treasure ? | 

In other words, the question of whether 
any citizen shall count, when his life’s 
record is made up, among the civilizing 
forces of the world or among its barbarian 
forces, depends wholly upon whether or 
not he is a creative worker, a productive 
worker—and productive and creative to 
the extent that he gives to the world and 
to the race more than he takes from it. 

A man’s work, then, actually determines 
whether he is essentially a civilized man 
or a barbarian—or perhaps, worse than a 
barbarian, is an actual destroyer of civili- 
zation, if he is a parasitic idler destroying 
the product that others create, no matter 
whether he has or has not inherited a 
fortune. The Almighty did not decree 
that man should earn his bread in the 
sweat of his grandfather’s brow, but in 
the sweat of his own brow. 

A thousand times it has been. noted that 
wherever an inferior race and a superior 
race exist side by side, and to the inferior 
is given a lazger part of the manual labor, 
the fatal tendency is for the superior race 
to lose the fibre, strength and vigor that 
comes only through grappling with the 
big, rough, clemental tasks of industry— 
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and there is hardly any other sociological 
fact of more portentous significance to us 
in North Carolina and all over the South. 

The God-lke power of creative, produc- 
tive, constructive work—straining, driv- 
ing, struggling, sweating, steaming, throb- 
bing—that is the foundation on which any 
people. must build for the future. Said 
grim old Thomas Carlyle long ago, “Show 
me a people energetically busy; heaving, 
struggling, all shoulders at the wheel; 
their hearts pulsing, every muscle swelling 
with man’s energy and will;—I show you 
a people of whom great good is already 
predicable; to whom all manner of good 
is yet certain if their energy endure.” 
And Dr. Edward A. Steiner proclaims the 
same truth even more forcefully when he 
declares: 

-“So long as men are ashamed to do 
nothing, and not ashamed to do anything 
which needs to be done, so long as the 
worker is honored and the shirker dis- 
honored, a nation is young and need not 
be afraid of death. There is no truer 
sign of our growing old, suddenly old, 
than when men regard carrying pick-axe 
and. shovel as degrading, and carrying 
golf-club and tennis-racket as ennobling. 
*  * * The church of Jesus Christ is 
the church of the Carpenter, the church 
of the carpenters, tent-makers, fishermen, 
plowmen. She rose out of amanger. She 
grew in the humble homes of humble men, 
who ate their bread by the sweat of their 
brows in the fear of God. There is her 
past and there is her future. The future 
belongs to the workers, the purposeful 
men, the purposeful women. * * * 


Worse, if possible, than the purposeless. 


man is the purposeless woman—the wom- 
an who is neither wife, in any true sense, 
nor mother, nor worker; but merely a 
worthless figure upon which indulgent 
man hangs fearful and wonderful gar- 
ments. The bone, marrow, sinew and 
spirit of a aation die in the womb of the 
purposeless woman.” 

We are mightily concerned about negro 


vagrants sometimes and run them into 
calabooses to express our displeasure, but 
the big fact we need forever to remember 
is that the only vagrancy that can really 
harm us is vagrancy in our own race— 
and the vagrancy that is most blighting 
of all is not that of ragged beggars, but 


that of men and women who boast of - 


wealth, education or ancestry, but are not 
ashamed to be drones, idlers, parasites in 
a day when the State calls for workers 
in a thousand fields. 3 

If we are to have a great civilization 
in North Carolina, we must create an at- 
mosphere vibrant and tonic with labor, 
energy, industry, enterprise, achievement. 
And not only must our people work, but 
they must work in what are really creative 
and productive lines of labor. We have 
today too few men who are creators of 
wealth and too many who are merely traf- 
fickers in the wealth that other men are 
creating. When I was in Japan I was 
struck with the fact that the old Japanese 
system of sthics gave the farmer more 
honor and a higher social rank than the 
merchant or the banker—because the 


farmer is more distinctively an actual © 


creator of wealth. 

Let no man misrepresent me here or 
think that I would appeal to class feeling. 
T would not. I recognize the fact that we 
must have men in the work of exchange 
as well as in the work of production, and 
that in so far as men are needed for this 
work of exchange, they are as useful serv- 
ants of society as the actual creators of 
wealth. But the trouble is that here in 
the South—in a measure, perhaps, all 
over the country, but especially here in 
the South where foolish and ruinous ideas 
about the lack of “dignity” in physical 
labor still persist—we have just twice as 
many men in these nonproductive lines 
of industry as are needed—twice as many 
merchants, bankers, lawyers, insurance 
men, ete.—while our young men of ex- 
traordinary ability and training are neg- 
lecting our great creative businesses, agri- 
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culture and manufacturing, and all the 
others. 

Go into the North and West and you 
will find a much larger proportion of the 
leading men and the educated young men 
making the community richer by running 
dairy farms, stock farms, fruit farms, 


grain farms, or running factories or brick-: 


kilns or machine shops, or building houses 
or making roads or draining land—creat- 
ing more wealth in States already wealthy 
—and a very much smaller proportion 
putting up little banks, little stores, little 
lawyer’s offices in towns already over- 
crowded with such institutions. 

Instead: of selling Western meat and 
Western flour and Northern fruit and 
Northern butter, and sending profits away 
to the loss of the State, half our mer- 
chants ought to be running skilfully man- 
aged farms, producing North Carolina 
meat and flour and fruit and butter, and 
keeping profits here for the upbuilding of 
the State. And a thousand merchants 
who are spending their lives selling North- 
ern-made cloth and Northern-made furni- 
ture and Northern-made tools and ma- 
chinery should be conducting North Caro- 
lina factories and furnishing us with 
North Carolina-made cloth and furniture 
and tools and machinery. Think what ‘a 
revolution we should have in North Caro- 
lna agriculture or in North Carolina 
manufacturing if we had drafted into 
either of these creative businesses all the 
extra talent and leadership now concen- 

trated in our legal profession or in our 
banking business! 

I do not forget, of course, that there is 


other wealth besides that of farm or fac- . 


tory. No one realizes more fully than I 
that the mau who is engaged in any vital 
educational work—whether in school 
work, journalism, research or extension 
-work—any man who is creating dynamic 
knowledge, which is power—is as definite- 
ly a creator of values as anybody else. 
Nor do I yield to any one in insistence 
that intellectual, moral and _ spiritual 


values are even more priceless than phyisi- 
cal values, and that the genuine poet, seer 
or minister of God serves the highest needs 
of society. I believe the songs of John 
Charles McNeill or the educational ideals 
of Charles D. McIver constitute a greater 
North Caroiina asset than all the wealth 
ereated by any North Carolina farmer or 
manufacturer in our generation. But I 
am talking «bout the men who do not 
even profess to be serving man’s spiritual 
or intellectual needs, but are admittedly 
in the business of making money, of get- 
ting wealth for themselves—and I repeat 
that the State is poor largely because our 
ablest and best trained men are likely to 
go into the business of getting money not 
by creating more wealth but by dividing 
up the wealth others are creating. 
We need more creators of wealth. 


ae 


This, then, is the first and fundamental 
thing in civilization-building: we must 
recognize that civilization is achievement 
and that achievement is only another 
name for work; government and society 
and the schools and the church must honor 
workers and ostracize shirkers; and we 
must see that work is directed into really 
productive and creative channels. 

But this alone is not enough. It is the 
high duty of the State to open the door 
of opportunity to every child born within . 
its borders, to train every worker. The 
poet Gray saw long ago that England had 
her mute, inglorious Miltons, her Hamp- 
dens and her Cromwells sleeping in for- 
gotten graves simply because “Knowledge 
to their eyes her ample page had ne’er 
unrolled,” and because a chill penury had ~ 
blighted their genius; but it was genera- 
tions before the vision of the poet became 
also the vision of the lawmaker. Well 
may Dr. Alphonso Smith remark that he 
never goes into a North Carolina burying- 
eround “without thinking of the possibili- 
ties for leadership in art, literature, 
science, education, statesmanship and 
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economic progress that have been lost for- 
ever to the State and to the nation.” 

The great need now is to develop a sys- 
tem of education that will carry inspira- 
tion and richness and color into the daily 
tasks of the great masses of our people. 
Nor need we be disturbed by those who 
say that in training for work and for effi- 
ciency, the schools will become less useful 
in building character or in developing 
genuine culture. There is just as much 
culture and character-training in learning 
how to calculate a fertilizer formula as 
there is in learning how to calculate lati- 
tude and longitude, just as much culture 
in learning the food values of the various 
vegetables as there is in learning to parse 
French sentences, just as much culture 
in learning bow to fight the bacterial in- 
vaders of one’s own body as in learning 
how some Roman emperor repelled mar- 
tial invaders two thousand years ago. The 
idea that character and culture cannot be 
found in anything that has to do with 
sweat and horny hands, with the hiss of 
steam, the smoke of factories, and the 
smell of plowed ground—this is an in- 
heritance from the dudes, fops and per- 
fumed dandies of royal courts that we 
have no more use for in North Carolina 
than we have for powdered queues, gold 
snuffboxes and velvet knee-breeches. 

The trouble is, as Dr. Henry F. Cope 
says, that our public schools have been 
organized to get all the children ready for 
college, whereas “less than one per cent of 
the pupils reach college and less than 
three per cent the high school.” Many a 
town, if it should examine the teaching in 
its higher grades, would discover, as did 
Newton, Mass., last year, that of every 
dollar expended, one-third went for for- 
eign languages— 


For*Latin, — 15 ‘cents; 
French, 11 cents; 
German, 6 cents; 
Greek, 1 cent— $ 


33 cents in every dollar for foreign lan- 
guages, while a half cent in each dollar 


went for shopwork and mechanical draw- 
ing—the only thing of an industrial char- 
acter for boys—and less than half a cent 
for domestic science for girls. And all 
this despite the fact pointed out by Dr. 
Cope that the so-called language students 
“only get language-drill from the classies; 
they do not get the classics; they get 
tedious mental gymnastics.” And this 
opinion is abundanily reinforced by that 
eminent scholar and student, Viscount 
Bryce, who, in his new volume, “Univer- 
sity and Historical Addresses,” refers to 


this excessive emphasis on languages and > 


says: 

“More than a half of the boys in schools 
and under-graduates in colleges who may 
be taught Latin, and five-sixths of those 
who may be taught Greek, will not get 
far enough to enjoy the literature and 
give 1t a permanent hold on their minds.” 


We must make over our whole educa-: 


tional system. Education, according to a 
fine definition I once had from Governor 
Mann, of Virginia, is “training for the 
mastery of environment.” We must make 
our schools train for work, therefore—for 


constructive, productive, creative enter- - 


prise, without which we cannot build up a 
great Commonwealth or a great civiliza- 
tlon; we must train for industrial mas- 
tery, and we must give an. acquaintance 
with Nature and with poets and sages 
and dreamers so that one may find joy 
in one’s physical and intellectual environ- 
ment. 3 

And then we must go further and recog- 
nize the fact that educational training is 
not limited to the school houses and to 


boys and girls under twenty-one, but must 


be brought to the service of every man 
and every woman in the Commonwealth. 
“We never finish now until we die,” as 
Walter Page puts it; and the old men 
past seventy who attended an agricul- 
tural school I visited in Denmark some 
months ago are types of the eternal thirst 
for progress which must mark any puis- 
sant people. The farm demonstration 
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work which has brought new knowledge, 


a new spirit, a new zest for labor and a 


new outlook on life to tens of thousands 
of old, gray-headed farmers in North 
Carolina—this is an educational work as 


_ surely as the teachering of arithmetic in 


the schools. 

North Carolina has been a leader in 
many things, and why should it not now 
become a leader in this stupendous task 
of demonstrating how great a State may 
be where each man enters his life-work 
with all the inspiration for achievement 
and all the helpful scientific knowledge 
and all the joyous adaptation to environ- 
ment it is possible for the schools to give? 


isle 


There is but one other principle that I 
would bring out in conclusion. That is 
that all civilization is founded on work, 


but that drudgery never yet created a 
 elvilization anywhere. 


No slaves, how- 
ever fiercely driven, have ever yet wrought 
out a civilization, nor have any people 
who lacked the joy of living, who lacked 
pride in the work they were doing or the 
ambition to do still better work. 

The work which is the warp and woof 
of a great civilization must be work which 
is the expression and development of life 
and not the repression and destruction of 


life. “I am come that ye might have life 


and that ye might have life more abund- 
antly,” must be the ideal of the school, 
the church, society and government, all 
working in harmony. I do not favor giv- 


ing the farmer a knowledge of all the mys- 


teries with which he has to deal simply 
that he may have fuller barns, but that he 
may have a fuller life. I do not favor 
industrial training and practical educa- 


tion simply that North Carolina may have 


more wealth, but because I know the 
genius of the State will never flower in 
song and sculpture, in poetry and in 
prophecy, until we carry science, knowl- 


edge, color, life and richness into the work 
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of the great masses of our people. 


Nor can the schools alone inspire this 
zest for labor and achievement. Edwin 
Markham said while in Raleigh some 
months ago that man’s three supreme 
needs are “Bread, Beauty and Brother- 
hood.” fPitifully indeed did the poor 
zealots of the French Revolution live their 
creed, but “Liberty, Equality, Fratern- 
ity” must still be the ideal of human so- 
clety toward which we strive; and only 
where the spirit of brotherhood exists can 
a great civilization be developed. The 
greatest Bible discovery of these last hun- 
dred years is that a fearful blunder in 
translation has made us think for three 
centuries that the greatest thing in re- 
ligious living is “charity” or alms-giving 
instead of “love” or brotherhood—alms- 
giving which destroys life and manhood 
instead of love which develops them. 

It is when our schools begin to train 
for work and when our churches and so- 
ciety give us an atmosphere tonic with 
the spirit of brotherhood that our civiliza- 
tion will come indeed into flower and 
fruitage. We shall then have lawmakers, 
in the language of Woodrow Wilson, more 
concerned about human rights than about 
property rights. Perhaps in time pen- 
sions for needy old North Carolina men 
and women past seventy, such as I have 
seen gladden palsied hands and wrinkled 
faces in foreign climes, may not be dis- 
missed as “socialistic” here. A man in 
this audience recently said to me that 
within a-mile of his house live five hun- 
dred men and women haunted by the 
knowledge that a single case of sickness 
would throw the family upon public char- 
ity; but ‘perhaps in time we shall have 
government-directed health insurance here 
as in England. Even now there are signs 
that a chivalrous State, whose people 
think eight hours labor enough for a 
strong man, will not much longer permit 
boys and girls, many under fourteen, to 
wear out their lives by eleven hours’ toil a 
day. And a State which now collects 
many times as much from a tax on kero- 
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sene for lighting the homes of the poor as © 


it does from an inheritance tax on the 
estates of the wealthy I hope will yet see 
the wisdom of taxing the gains of chance 
or inheritance more and the gains of toil 
and industry less—or not at all. 

But the greatest problem of all is that 
of insuring “the new freedom” of industry 
—the freeing of labor from having to pay 
an excessive tribute to capital, the coming 
of the time foretold by the Prophet when 
men “shall build houses and inhabit them, 
and they shall plant vineyards and eat 
the fruit thereof. They shall not build 
and another inhabit; they shall not plant 
and another eat.” 

The too often companion specters of 
Age and Want, of Disease and Want, 
must little longer haunt our people; nor 
must North Carolina long look with un- 
concern upon the spectacle of a people 
nearly half of whom own not the roof that 
shelters them. A home-owning popula- 
tion and a homogeneous population are 
indispensable to the development of the 
greatest civilization. And since two ut- 
terly different races are now within our 
borders, I favor at least the development 
of homogeneous local units just as fast 
as an awakened public sentiment can ef- 
fect this result. Especially in our rural 
districts is it important that where ne- 
groes cease to become renters and become 
independent landowners working for 
themselves, they shall buy land in com- 
munities to themselves. This will be best 
for both races. It is an axiom that the 
bane of country life is its isolation; and 
it follows as the night the day that the de- 
velopment of country life must come 
through the development of social agen- 
cies—a richer social life and social cen- 
ters, the “library, neighborhood farmers’ 
club, the amateur Thespian society, pub- 
lic schools, the village orchestra, and all 
manner of betterments and gentilities and 
openings into the universe,” in Sidney 
Lanier’s phrase. In none of these things 
can the two races mingle, and so it is in- 


evitable, for example, that in two school 
districts each with fifty negro families 
and fifty white families neither schools, 
churches nor social life can be half as 
good—for either race—as if the hundred 
families of each race were grouped to- 
gether. 

In both town and country, with the bet- 
ter education of workers, the general in- 
telligence should be so stimulating and 
wholesome and social agencies so satisfy- 
ing as to give life and work new color and 
richness. Ruskin, who reminds us that 
God said man should work “in the sweat 
of his brow” but did not say, “in the 
breaking of his heart,” believed with Wil- 
liam Morris that men should find pleasure 
in every task they do; and our own Lanier 
has pictured a man’s ideal relation to his 
work when he says of another: 


“His songs were only a living aloud, 
His work, a singing with the hand.” 


How far it is possible to realize these 
ideals of joy in work in the mere me- 
chanical processes of factory production 
I do not know, but I do at least believe, 
as Secretary of Agriculture Houston said 
to me recently, that “the farmer should 
have a joyous existence.” I am sure it is 
no chance adjective that Thomas Gray 
uses in referring to the English plough- 
men two centuries ago, “How jocund did 
they drive the team afield,” and that we 
shall yet see in North Carolina a country 
life happier and more stimulating than 
any poetic plantation-life of ante-bellum 
days. 

TY: 


And now in conclusion, let me sum- 
marize the agencies on which we must 
chiefly rely in building up a rich and 
fruitful civilization in North Carolina: 

First, there must be a great awakening 
to the possibilities of our State and peo- 
ple, a great vision, a great ideal. 

Second, the colossal energies of our 
Ohristian churches must be directed more 
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and more to the task of bringing God’s 
kingdom on earth and to inspiring men 
with a vision of what His kingdom means. 

Third, our schools, society and govern- 
ment must forever recognize that civiliza- 
tion is based on work, achievement, and 


nothing else;. must honor workers and 


ostracize idlers. 

Fourth, North Carolina young men 
must be directed more and more into the 
productive industries of agriculture, man- 
ufacturing, etc., etc., instead of concen- 
trating into over-crowded nonproductive 


professions and businesses. 


Fifth, our schools must free themselves 


from medieval tradition and begin train- 


ing more and more for work and for life; 
and the. education of grown men and 
women must be regarded as much a 
function of the State as the education of 


boys and girls. 


Sixth, a spirit of brotherhood in society 
and government must insure equity in 
government and industry, must free age 
and sickness from their companion spec- 
ter of pauperism, must banish injurious 
child labor, must stimulate industry and 
thrift by putting taxation on inherited 
and unearned wealth, and must grapple 
with the growing problem of tenantry. 

Seventh, isolation being the bane of 
country life, we must encourage there 


especially all the wholesome social agen- 


cies, social centers, a richer social life, bet- 
ter schools, churches, libraries, etc., etc., 


and to this end must encourage homo- 


geneous local units and the settlement of 


landowners vf each race in separate com- 
munities. LN HEE 

So runs my dream of the North Caro- 
lina that is to be, of the North Carolina 


that it is our glorious. privilege to help 


develop—a North Carolina in which, with 
the coming of the best citizens from other 
sections, our white population will become 
increasingly predominant, and all our peo- 
ple predominantly home-owning, a State 
of marvelous productiveness, famous alike 


for great captains of industry and for the 
high efficiency of its average worker, a 
State where science and the schools have 
made labor an art rather than a drudgery, 
and in which universal education, a pas- 
sion for brotherhood and social righteous- 
ness, and a high level of financial well- 
being have provided that richness and joy 
of life necessary for the development of 
North Carolina Edisons and Darwins and 
Jeffersons and Gibbons and Millets and 
Mozarts and St. Gaudenses and Brown- 
ings and Twains—men of genius who will 
find inspiration in the simple and rugged 
qualities of the North Carolina character ; 
in the beauty of our yet unsung moun- 
tains, hills and rivers; in the tragedy and 
romance of our history; and who will 
voice all the now latent and inarticulate 
aspiration and idealism of our people. 
Let us go forward, men and women of 
North Carolina, to possess this land of 
our dreams, confident, as I have said, that 
no civilization that men in any other land 
or clime have wrought out is too splendid 
for us to covet for our State—confident 
of the limitless possibilities of our people. 
And I would have you catch a vision, too, 
of your own epic place in future history, 


_as the builders of such a civilization, as 


pioneers who live in an age that lacks 
the pomp and circumstance of war but ~ 
may yet prove as pregnant with great pos- 
sibilities as ony era which old poets and 
historians have made glorious. How 
often, as I have thought of today’s oppor- 
tunities for State-building in our once 
battle-wrecked South, have the words of 
old Isaiah come to mind: “And they that 
be of thee shall build the old waste places: 
thou shalt raise up the foundations of 
many generations, and thou shalt be called 
the repairer of the breach, the restorer of 
paths to dwell in.” In the language of 
one of our own poets: 


“Brave pioneers that slowly blaze your way 
And set your cairns for people yet unborn 
Upon Imagination’s dim frontiers— 

Ye are the makers, rulers of the world.”’ 





Interdenominational Christian Co-operation: 
A North Carolina Example 


_ Address by Mr. A. W. MCA ister: Greensboro, before the 
North Carolina Conference for Social Service 
at Raleigh February 14, 1914. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


If a citizen of the planet Mars should 
visit the earth, the’ thing which would 
perhaps puzzle him more than all the 
strange things he would find would be our 
religion. To find the whole body of 
Protestant Christians engaged in the 
same business of soul-saving, with the 
same aim and purpose, all working for 
the bringing of the same Kingdom, but 
without any coordination or pulling to- 
gether, running on the “every-fellow-for- 
himself - and-the-devil-take-the-hindmost’’ 
principle; to find a religion of love and 
brotherhood and fellowship, and along 
with it a bewildering list of demonina- 
tions with fine distinctions but without 
unity or codperation or sympathy or 
helpfulness, without any point of con- 
. tact except a common belief in Christ, 
when he saw this puzzling anomaly he 
would not only be bewildered, he would 
have the headache. It would be just as 
nonunderstandable to us if custom had not 
inured us to the sight. Mankind owes a 
debt of everlasting gratitude to those same 
denominations for their courage and their 
patience and their fidelity, for it is they 
who have preserved to the world, through 
centuries of darkness and superstition, the 
living truth. They are so useful that the 
world cannot afford to lose them. But 
let us remember that it is not their dis- 
tinctions which make them useful, and 
that they would be still more useful than 
they are if they emphasized their points 
of difference less and their points of like- 
ness more. 


Pavut anp JESus CALLED TO WITNESS. 


For the truth of this hypothesis I ap- 
peal to Paul, the church builder: “One 
Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and 
Father of all” That is all-embracing, 
axiomatic, convincing, final. Here we 
have the first great preacher of the Gos- 
pel of Christ, the first great organizer of 
the Christian church, the most learned, 
the most logical, the deepest thinker and 
teacher of his time, the inspired inter- 
preter of the spirit of Jesus, laying down 
a law of unity and codperation in terms 
which have the echo of the ages and the 
measure of the eternal. You may carry 
this to a still higher court of appeal. Let 
us repair to an upper room in Jerusalem. 


It is the night of His betrayal. He gives 


to the world a grand summing up, His 
last word. ‘The scene that was enacted 
after the Passover Feast that night con- 
stitutes the most wonderful and potential 
drama in the history of the world. First, 
He washed the feet of His disciples. Then 
he delivered His farewell message of love, 
“love one another,” and then as a bene- 
diction followed that wonderful prayer, 
His only public prayer, filled with one 
thought, one idea, the idea of oneness. 
Can it be that His friends have forgotten 
those words plucked out of His very heart, 
“one as we are,” “one.as we are one”? 
What a blessed legacy that was which our 
Lord left to mankind just before He 
passed into the shadow; what a wonderful 
trinity of truth that was, the symbol of 
service, the message of love, and, crowning 
it all, the prayer for unity. Standing on 
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the very threshold of eternity, with the 
issues of life and death crowding upon His 
soul, the thing among all things that filled 
His mind and that was nearest to His 
heart was love, brotherhood, unity. As He 
looked out into the stretches of the future 
He saw that the greatest and the biggest 
thing in it was the unity of His followers. 
Is it not strange, therefore, passing 
strange, that during the intervening cen- 
turies since that dark night, the thing 
which His people have been most indus- 
trious to forget has been that principle 
upon which He laid the supreme emphasis 
just before He went to Gethsemane to 
make His supreme sacrifice? 


Co-oPpERATION A WorRLD PRINCIPLE. 


It is not only necessary, it 1s impera- 
tive, that the church of. Christ shall ex- 
emplify this idea of Christian codpera- 
tive unity unless she would lose her pace 
with the progress of the world. There can 
be nothing great in this day and time 
without this thing which we call codpera- 
tion. It is only the trivial, only the small 
things that can be undertaken now with- 
out it. Men have found out that they 
cannot thrive by pulling each other down 
and that the way to help one is to help 
all. On this basis of codperation have 
been created great hospitals, great char- 
ities, great benevolent and educational 
movements. It is finding expression in 
the great universal world movements of 
the times, universal peace through arbi- 
tration and coéperation, conservation of 
forests, mines, rivers and health. The 
men of our time are undertaking to co- 
operate with men yet unborn to the end 
of a stronger race and a better world. 
With this Christ-spirit, fellowship, co- 
operation, union, peace manifesting it- 
self everywhere, even to the councils of 
the nations of the earth, this, His spirit, 
must express itself more and more in His 


own church, 


Tur Common Task. 


Denominational programs pale into in- 
significance beside the colossal tasks which 
man’s concern for the social welfare has 
brought to our hand. These are tasks 
for Christianity, and if that be true, they 
must be tasks for the church. They can- 
not be accomplished by a soldiery that is 
divided, disunited and _ disorganized, 
that is without strategy or tactics, and 
whose disjointed, ununited, non-coépera- 
tive policy violates every principle of com- 
mon sense. The esprit de corps must be 
such that the enlisted men shall shout for 
their Kingdom rather than for their bat- 
talion. The church must advance as 1 
triumphant host instead of skirmishing 
in detached, disconnected regiments. She 
must inevitably lose her leadership, if she 
does not take up and carry forward the 
work of social service and does not enter 
courageously upon the warfare against 
vice and corruption and oppression and 
ignorance and poverty. These are things 
which concern the whole community and 
which it is impossible for the church to 
do effectively, and many of them she can- 
not undertake at all without this thing 
which we call codperative unity. 


DrenomrnationaL Distinctions Nor 
VITAL. 

It is impossible for denominational 
distinctions io interpose any longer a bar- 
rier to this codperative unity, for they are 
neither fundamental nor vital. They can- 
not be. Christianity is not a creed, nor a 
form, nor 2 method, it is a hfe. The 
unity of a simple faith is what men are 
yearning for, what this day and genera- 
tion are demanding, and the fearful re- 
sponsibility does not merely rest upon, it 
weighs upon the church to satisfy that 
yearning and to meet that demand for the 
unity of a simple faith. “By this shall 
all men know that ye are My disciples.” 
Does that mean election, or free agency, 
or immersion, or apostolic succession? 
No, we cannot know His disciples that 
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way. Let us be thankful to God that it 
is not these ecclesiastical vestments, but 
the simple badge of love and service, bv 
which “all men shall know.” Let us take 
courage then. The reactionary in religion 
is surely passing. He is finding himself 
more and more alone in this time of prog- 
ress. The mighty wave of fellowship and 
brotherhood is growing more and more 
mighty as it sweeps on. The union is 
closer and closer with every task under- 
taken in common. You cannot hold men 
apart when they begin to work together 
in a common cause. Less than two years 
of codperative labor have brought the 
churches of Greensboro closer together 
than they could have been brought if they 
had tried for a hundred years to find a 
common: intellectual or doctrinal ground 
to stand upon. 


Tue Intrer-CuurcuH ASSOCIATION OF 
GREENSBORO. 


This brings us to a North Carolina ex- 
ample of Christian inter-denominational 
codperation, to the Inter-Chureh Asso- 
ciation of Greensboro, its history and its 
work. Karly in the year 1912, with an 
impetus derived from one of the great 
inter-denominational campaigns, namely, 
the Men and Religion Forward Move- 
ment, the Christian men of Greensboro 
made a survey of the city. This survey 
was made by a committee of one hundred 
men. The vity was divided into sections, 
one section being assigned to two men. 
They all started out together at a given 
hour, made memorable by the ringing of 
bells and the blowing of whistles, which 
proved to be an effective method for re- 
minding the people that the committee 
was coming. The canvass was completed 
in one afternoon. At the conclusion of 
the afternoon’s work the men assembled 
and had supper together and exchanged 
experiences and reminiscences of the sur- 
vey. One piece of information furnished 
by this survey was the names and ad- 
dresses of non-church members and non- 


Sunday school members, they being par- 
celed out according to church preference 
to the pastors. The information they 
turned in was later tabulated, analyzed 
and depicted on charts which told the 
story graphically and impressively. These 
charts, which contained a variety of in- 
formation gathered from the records of 
the health department, from school sta- 
tistics and from other records, besides the 
survey of the committee of one hundred, 
dealt with such subjects as “number of 
adults not members of any church”; 
“number of children not attending any 
Sunday-schoul”; “employed boys, number 
and occupations’; “amusement centers, 
number and description”; “membership 
in all Protestant churches with per- 
centages of men and boys”; “enrollment 
in Sunday schools with percentages of 
men and boys and women and girls”; 
“teachers of boys’ classes in Sunday 
schools with percentages of men and 
women teachers”; “crimes and _ arrests 
and causes”: “chief causes of death per 
1,000 population,” and a variety of other 
siiseets relating to the church, the public 
health and the social welfare. 

These charts were displayed on the 
walls of the largest auditorium in Greens- 
boro, where a great convention of min- 
isters and laymen met to hear the report 
of the survey and to study problems in 
social betterment and church: efficiency. 
Prominent speakers from the outside were 
present. Institutes for study and investi- 
gation were held between sessions. Rep- 
resentatives were present from several 
cities and towns within a radius of fifty 
miles. One evening of the convention was 
devoted to a banquet. Seven hundred 
men met at an appointed place and pro- 
ceeded in marching order to the banquet 
hall and sat down together at the same 
banquet board. At one point in the line 
of march several hundred young women 
stood in line on either side and did those 
men honor with songs and clapping of 
hands. The staging of that banquet would 


inspiring. 
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have been spectacular if it had not been so 

You will be interested to know how this 
convention and banquet were financed. It 
was a simple matter. There were seven 
hundred registrations at one dollar a head 
and the deficit was made up by the several 
churches, being divided among them ac- 
cording to their financial strength. 

After the men of Greensboro had laid 
aside for a season denominational dis- 
tinctions and had worked together in that 
survey and had sat together in that con- 
vention and had supped together at that 
banquet, they liked it so well and were so 
happy over it that they wanted to get 
closer still. A few weeks after the con- 
vention the ministers of Greensboro and 
a few leading laymen from each church 
were invited to a luncheon, and there the 


project of an Inter-Church Association 


was launched. The proposition met with 


an enthusiastic and almost unanimous ac- 


with little to do. 


ceptance. One objection was suggested, 
that a paid secretary of an Inter-Church 
Association, as we proposed to have, might 
supplant by his activity the activity of 
individuals in the churches and leave them 
The answer to this ob- 
jection was that “the employment of a 


foreman does not mean less work for the 


_ Greensboro. 


gang,” and the objection perished. 


PLAN OF ORGANIZATION. © 


The next step was the formal organiza- 
tion of the Inter-Church Association of 
| The plan of organization 
which this association now has and which 


it recommends is as follows: 


The object of the Inter-Church Asso- 


- eiation shall be: 


1. To unite the forces of righteousness 


in the community. 


eS ee 


2. To create or maintain a Christian 
conscience in every department of com- 
munity life. | | 

3. To perform the office and supply the 
needs of an associated charities in the 
absence of such organization, 
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4. To employ as an executive officer an 
Inter-Church Secretary, and to raise such 
other funds as may be necessary to carry 
out the purposes of the association. 

In order to make the association .in 
reality an Inter-Church Association, the 
management and control should be vested 
in a committee consisting of the pastors 
of the white Protestant churches and five 
laymen from each of said churches, ap- 
pointed by the pastor. This committee 
shall be known as the Central Conserva- 
tion Committee. 

All members of Protestant churches 
who shall co-operate in the work of the 
association shall thereby be members of it. 

There shall also be a sustaining mem- 
bership divided into five classes as fol- 
lows: 


Class A Membership—annual dues. .$100 
Class B Membership—annual dues. .$ 50 
Class C Membership—annual dues. .$ 24 
Class D Membership—annual dues. .$ 12 
Class E Membership—annual dues..$ 6 
All payable quarterly in advance. 


The work of this association shall be 
supervised and carried on by a board of 
directors, ten in number, elected by the 
Central Conservation Committee. Five 
shall constitute a quorum. At least three 
of the directors shall be pastors. 
~The Inter-Church Association of 
Greensboro spent six months looking for a 
secretary. ‘The search extended from In- 
diana to New York, and the right man 
was finally found in Greensboro, being 
one of our younger pastors who had been 
actively identified with the association 
from its inception. 

One of the first things done by the In- 
ter-Chureh Association of Greensboro was 
the appointment of the following commis- 


sions: 
Charities Commission. 
Public Health Commission. 


Commission on Amusements. 
Commission on Child Welfare, 
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Commission on the Social Evil: 
Commission on Law and Order. 
Commission on Legislation. 


In addition to these a Committee on 
Sustaining Membership was appointed to 
secure new members, and a Finance Com- 
mittee to look after collections. 

The several commissions were assisted 
in their investigations by a gentleman who 
had seen service as an official of the 
juvenile court of Chicago, and who spent 
a week incognito gathering information 
about the social evil, hotel conditions, 
whiskey selling, pool rooms, moving pic- 
ture shows, ete. His findings were an eye- 
opener. The reports of the several com- 
missions gave the association the fucts re- 
garding the several subjects to be dealt 
with and constituted the basis of the pol- 
icles and programs of work which were 
adopted. 

A Yerar’s Recor. 

The Inter-Church Association of 
Greensboro has been actively at work a 
little more than twelve months, and al- 
though some history-making things have 
been accomplished during this period, it 
has been largely a year of projection. It 
has been necessary to project before and 
fix the attention of the public upon needed 
reforms, to arouse to a realization of cer- 
tain untoward conditions that have been 
tolerated only because people had become 
inured to them through the deadening 
sedative of custom. This first twelve 
months has been to some extent a period of 
preparation, of education, of agitation 
and discussion. Some one has said that 
all reform has three stages: agitation, dis- 
cussion, action. While agitation and dis- 
cussion have necessarily figured promi- 
nently in the first year’s record of the 
Inter-Church Association of Greensboro, 
that first year has not been without some 
notable achievements. Beggars no longer 
sit on the streets of Greensboro and ask 
alms of the careless, even if indulgent, 
passerby. They are sent to the secretary 
of the Inter-Church Association, a part 


of whose business is to ascertain if they 
are acting in good faith and to supply 
their needs. The result has been that beg- 
ging for alms in Greensboro has become 


ae 


almost a thing of the past. While relief — 


work has had careful and thorough atten- 
tion, the charity activities of the associa- 
tion have been directed, as far as possible, 
to the end of constructive self-help. The 
association has carried a standing ad- 
vertisement as follows: “Wanted, the 
names of children under fifteen years of 
age who do not go to school on account of 
having to work for support.” The asso- 
ciation has undertaken to supply to their 
families the wages of such children on 
condition that they be kept in school. One 
family of nine children was found, the 
oldest being fifteen, and with no means 
of support except their earnings. The 
proposition was made to the mother that 
if all the children that were old enough 
would go to school regularly the wages 
they had been earning and something 
more besides would be supplied as a sort 
of scholarship. All of the children of that 
family of school age are attending regu- 
larly the public school and the Sunday 
school, for attendance upon Sunday school 
as well as the day school is a condition 
of the assistance extended, and the re- 
sult of this method of relief is that within 
three or four years at most that family 
will be self-supporting and self-respecting 
as well. 


A family visitor has been employed to 
visit the poorer neighborhoods from house 


to house to ascertain needs, to become the - 


personal advisor of the mothers on home 
economics, proper care and feeding of 
children and other matters of home-mak- 
ing, and to supplement in a variety of 
ways the work of the district nurse. There 
was the most thorough enforcement of law 
and order in Greensboro during the year 
1913 that the city has ever known, and 
this was in response to a demand in pub- 
lie sentiment created by the Inter-Church 


Association. The association was respon- 


Pe RN) nh Sie? 
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sible for the enactment of the Guilford 
County Public Morals Act, which is in 
line with the most progressive legislation 
‘of the country in reference to commer- 
cialized vice, and which applies the in- 
junction principle and bond to the prop- 
erty owner as well as to the occupant in 
precisely the same manner as the Kenyon 
bill which has just been enacted by Con- 
gress for the District of Columbia. Wash- 
ington did not get the idea from Greens- 
boro, but Greensboro got twelve months 
the start of Washington. This law lays 
such a heavy hand upon the property 
owner who rents or uses his property for 
‘immoral purposes that no man dares any 
longer to violate it. Through the applica- 
tion of this law, one hotel in Guilford 
County which for a long time was a men- 
ace and a nuisance has been closed, and 
the enforcement of this law is going to 
leave commercialized vice without a habi- 
tation and without a place to lay its head 
in Guilford County. This law has proven 
so effective, and at the same time its Jus- 
tice has been so generally recognized, that 
many of the most influential newspapers 
of the State have endorsed it and have 
: recommended that it be adopted as a 
State-wide measure. This association was 
also responsible for the enactment by the 
Legislature of North Carolina of another 
law which makes easy the enforcement of 
the law which prohibits the giving or sell- 
ing of cigarettes to minors under the age 
of seventeen years, by making it the duty 
of every police officer in North Carolina, 
upon knowledge or information that any 
such minor has been smoking any cigar- 
ette, to inquire of any such minor the 
name of the person who sold or gave such 
cigarette, and making it a misdemeanor 
for such minor to fail or refuse to give 
such information. In response to the de- 
mand of public sentiment expressed 
through the Inter-Church Association of 
Greensboro, the Central Carolina Fair of 
Greensboro has eliminated all immoral 
shows from its midway, and until the 




















thing has been done, the association will 
continue to insist upon the elimination 
of certain gambling devices. In response 
to this same demand for the censorship 
of theaters, moving pictures and other 
forms of public amusement, a board of | 
censors has been created consisting of cer- 
tain police officers, with the city attorney 
and the prosecuting attorney. Certain 
shows that had been booked for the opera 
house have had their dates cancelled and 
the manager of one moving picture show 
with vaudeville has been arrested and pun- 
ished for putting on an improper show. 
The Inter-Church Association of Greens- 
boro is determined that the fountains of 
pleasure, the public amusements of the 
community, shall, for the sake of chil- 
dren, be kept pure and undefiled. In re- 
sponse to this same demand, the screens 
have been taken down in pool rooms and 
bowling alleys so that they shall be open 
to view from the street, and there have 
been other improvements in their super- 
vision. Over 100,000 pages of literature 
have been distributed through the Inter- 
Church Monthly, a publication of the as- 
sociation, which goes intd every home rep- 
resented on the rolls of the churches of 
Greensboro. 


Communiry ConscIENCE AND CHARACTER. 


While these are some of the tangible 
things which the association has accom- 
plished in one year’s time, the greatest 
thing that has been done, and that which 
has made possible all the rest, has been 
the creation of a community conscience, 
sensitive to the presence of evil and in- 
tolerant of any social wrong. It was this 
community conscience which was aroused 
in angry protest and condemnation 
against a very elaborate, very striking, 
very popular, but very suggestive and in- 
decent theatrical performance which vis- 
ited Greensboro a few months ago, and 
which visited other cities of North Caro- 
lina and the South and was accepted by 
them as a matter of course and without 
protest of any kind. 
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A Christian community conscience and 
a Christian civic character are the best 
assets of any city, and these are things 
upon which the Inter-Church Association 
of Greensboro is placing such emphasis 
that they are surely finding in the esti- 
mate of the community their proper value 
and rightful appreciation. 

THe New Tasks. 

Now a word in conclusion as to the 
new tasks and the unfinished tasks which 
the Inter-Church Association of Greens- 
boro has before it for the year 1914, which 
is to be markedly a year of action. They 
are in brief: 

1. A superintendent of public health 
for the city of Greensboro employed for 
all of his time, an equipment for the 
health department in keeping with its 1m- 
portance to the community, the medical 
examination of school children, the en- 
forcement. of proper housing regulations, 
the proper care of tuberculosis cases with 
a view to the complete elimination of the 
disease from the community, the bac- 
teriological examination of milk, and the 
publication of health bulletins as some of 
the new functions of the health depart- 
ment. 

2. There is already under way with 
every promise of early consummation a 
plan for the organization of an Inter- 
Church Association for the colored race 
of Greensboro. Codperation between 
that association and the one we already 
have will be secured by giving their asso- 
ciation advisory representation on our 
board of directors in return for such ad- 
visory representation which they will give 
us on their board. It is believed that this 
will prove to be one form of interlocking 
directorate which will result in good and 
good only. 

3. Without any curtailment of public 
amusements or any impairment of their 
diversional or pleasure-giving value, a 
more thorough censorship will be sought, 
as well as ihe separation of vaudeville 
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from moving picture shows, and better 
regulation as to lighting, heating, ventila-_ 
tion and sanitation of moving picture 
shows and other places of amusement. 

Our association has just sprung the 
rather startling but altogether reasonable 
proposition that the city of Greensboro, 
which is already operating 1ts own opera — 
house, take over the moving picture shows, 
on the principle that public amusement 
is a public utility, and to make this plan 
square with the eternal fitness of things 
by applying the profits from the nickels 
and dimes of the children of the commun- 
ity, Invested by them from day to day in 
diversion and amusement, to the purchase 
and equipment of play-grounds for them 
and their posterity. 

4. The Inter-Church Association of 
Greensboro has projected one undertaking — 
which the Anti-Saloon League of North — 
Carolina is going to accomplish for us; 
but we are-not going to take any chances, 
and until legislation in that direction hee 
been made State-wide, our oan until - 
the Legislature meets in 1915 is “no liquor 
shipments into So BR ibia County ae 
for medicinal purposes.” 

These are not all the things which we 
have in prospect, but ray are the most 
important: é 

As a last word, let me say that a 
Inter-Church Meee anon of Greensboraa 
has amply demonstrated that organiedy 
righteousness through such an association - 
is just as productive of advantage to ‘ 
community as organized business through — 
chambers of commerce, and is entitled tom 
the same moral and financial support. In_ 
fact, while a progressive community can-_ 
not aoa to be without either, it can in 
reality better afford to be without ae | 
ized business than it can afford to be 
without organized righteousness, for there ~ 
can be no material prosperity that is 
worth while unless it have for its founda- 
tion a sane and sound society. It is not 
beyond the range of possibility that the 
Inter-Church Association of Greensboro 

















































_may prove its value in a far bigger way 
than has been yet enumerated. If this 
_ association holds to its high aim and to 
faithful, unselfish work it is altogether 
possible for it to fix in the consciousness of 
the community the ideal of a police de- 
partment, which shall make the police- 
men of a city not merely paraders of the 
streets with the power of arrest, but agents 
of the common good, busy in all com- 
munity betterment tasks, performing the 
office of a veritable board for the social 
welfare; the ideal of municipal govern- 
ment which shall make it.not merely an 
administration of public finances and pub- 
lic work, but an agency which shall place 
itself at the service of the community, 
giving itself definitely and earnestly to 
the task of community. betterment and 
uplift and fulfilling to the uttermost that 
‘immortal conception of governmental re- 
' sponsibility, “The first duty of law is to 
_ keep sound the society it serves.” 








Who is to Feed the Convict’s Family. 
_ When a young husband and father com- 
‘mits an awful crime and is sent to the 
penitentiary for thirty years, the State 
may hire him out for $1.00 a day and thus 
put more than nine thousand gold dollars 
into the State Treasury. 

What about his wife and children? 
If the wife has no home and no money 
to buy one, we may expect her soon to 
‘break down, in trying to feed, clothe and 
shelter those children. They ought to 
have a part of the nine thousand dollars. 
Let the legislature require county com- 
missioners to look into such cases. 

oR AD. Betts. 

_ Greensboro, N. C. 
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Two Great Meetings in Memphis in 
4 May. 

Many of our members and readers will 
‘be interested in the joint meeting at 
Memphis of the Southern Sociological 
Congress May 6th to 10th, and the Na- 
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tional Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rections May 8th to 15th. The dates of 
these two meetings were purposely made 
to overlap. The Southern Sociological 
Congress will take up the subjects, the 
Church and Social Service and the Race 
Problem. The National Conference of 
Charities and Corrections will study Pub- 
lic Health, Child Welfare, Courts and 
Prisons, and Associated Charities. We 
hope a large number of our members will 
attend these mectings, and any one inter- 
ested should write to Mr. J. E. McCulloch, 
Secretary Southern Sociological Congress, 
Nashville, Tenn., for program and full 
particulars. 


I hope a great many addresses along 
social service lines can be made through- | 
out the State the coming year, and espe- 
cially before the students of our schools 
and colleges. The young people are the 
enthusiasts of the age, and they are think- 
ing along serious lines as never before. 

_ Miss Anniz F. Perry. 

Greensboro, N. C. 
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Favors Community Co-operation. 


The Social Service Conference, held 
last week at Raleigh, was composed of 
many of North Carolina’s most prom1- 
nent and patriotic citizens, who efforts de- 
serve and should receive the hearty sup- 


port and codperation of the public gen- 


erally. Their efforts are directed to the 
uplift and general advancement of the 
State, without regard to political or de- 
nominational or personal preferences. 
The President of the body was Mr. Clar- 
ence Poe, who was very deservedly re- 
elected, and is the most suitable and 
proper head of such a body of patriotic 
and public-spirited men. The policy of 
“eommunity codperation” advocated by 
them we heartily commend to our readers, 
for wherever it has been tried it has been 
eminently successful—Chatham Record, 





Comments on the Conference 





Two Educators’ Opinions. 

“Tt was the most notable meeting for 
the upbuilding of the State I have ever 
attended.”—Dr. Hdward K. Graham. 

“Tt was the most inspiring meeting I 
have ever attended in North Carolina.”— 


Dreyer Joyner. 


“Good Results For Years to Come.’ 


The attendance was even better than 
“we expected, many coming from distant 
parts of the State to attend the Confer- 
ence. Mr. Warren H. Booker, the Acting 
Secretary, deserves much credit for the 
thorough, effective advertising he gave 
the Conference. The other officers also 
contributed largely in the same direction. 

We regard this as one of the significant 
meetings of the year in North Carolina. 
It is enlisting some of the alertest minds 
in the Commonwealth in the study of our 
greatest problems and is bringing many 
of our brightest men to a consideration of 
definite tasks for the upbuilding of the 
State. We shall expect to see’ good re- 
sults from it in every part of our State 
life for years to come.—Piblical Recorder. 


‘“‘A Big Success.” 

The Social Service meeting in Raleigh 
—a State-wide organization meeting with 
a big crowd, to better the social and moral 
conditions of the State—was a big success. 
A meeting like that would not have had a 
corporal’s guard twenty years ago. The 
next meeting will be larger than the last 
one. <A strong moral sentiment is being 
built, nothing of hysteria, nothing of zeal 
—but a calm, resolute proposition that 
no man liveth to himself alone, and that 
we all are interested: in the welfare of 
each other. And to those who are weak 
and err, this organization reaches out a 





_ sheltering arm—it proposes to give men 


the right of way over the straight and 
narrow path.—Greensboro Everything. 


“A New Council of State.’ 


No, no, the caption: of, this article has 





no reference to the esteemed gentlemen 


who are the legal advisers of the Gover- 
nor, nor to their tenure of office. But 
since neither the Lords Spiritual, the 
Lords Temporal nor the Commons have 
ever objected to the press being given the 
complimentary title of the Fourth Estate, 
it is not likely that the present privy 
council of his Excellency the Governor of — 
North Carolina will object to our calling — 
another body “A New Council of State.” 
We refer to the Conference for Social — 
Service, which has just held its second an- 
nual session in the Capital. This is espe- 
clally likely since his Excellency himself 
has said that, “I doubt whether any meet- — 
ing has ever heen held in North Carolina — 
with such a comprehensive and construc- 
tive program for the general upbuilding — 
of our State and its people.” | 
Before this Conference was born we 
had nothing whatever in the State capable - 
of designing such a program, to say noth- | 
ing of the ability to bring together the — 
right number and character of people to 
discuss it. There is, and, of course, has 
long been, a great number of earnest men — 
and women working enthusiastically, un 
selfishly and hopefully for better things, 
but each was more or less confined to— 
certain lines and each worked, from the 
nature of the case, separately and inde-_ 
pendently of each other, and perhaps ; 
sometimes at cross purposes. The Confer-_ 
ence aims to bring the workers together, | F. 
take common counsel, correlate and sys- 
tematize the work so that each, while not — 
remitting any effort in his ‘particular , 




































_ cause, yet shall gain strength from touch- 
- ing elbows and pulling together. Reform- 
ers too often lose half their strength by 
want of concerted effort. The Conference 
aims to take in all who wish in any way 
to fly this flag: “North Carolina Forward 
-—for Human Betterment and a Richer 
_ Civilization.” | 

_ It has been a really marvelous fact to 
run the membership up to one thousand 
_ within one vear, and to be able to bring 
_ together once a year so many men and 
_ women from all walks of life and all kinds 
_ of activity, who ask nothing but to find 
the way best to “improve social, moral 
and economic conditions in our State, 
_ especially conditions that injuriously af- 
fect child life or tend to perpetuate ig- 
-norance, disease, degeneracy or poverty 
among our people.” What other organi- 
- zation is there in the State with so com- 
_ prehensive a purpose or that can be more 
useful? And as each member comes to 
_ the conferences at his own expense and 
“boards himself,” it has more meaning 
than that of a merely perfunctory com- 
_pliment to call the organization “A New 
Council of State.”—The State Journal. 


The Moonlight Schools. 


One of the most sensible and valuable 
“papers read before the Social Service 
Conference was that by Dr. Joyner, in 
_ which he urged the establishment of moon- 
light schools. These schools get their 
“name from the fact that they are held on 
moonlight rights in country neighbor- 
hoods, and in the various school houses of 
the districts, and taught by the regular 
teachers or others who may volunteer. 

— Dr. Joyner said that these schools are 
no experiment, but aré now in operation 
‘and proving abundantly useful. In 
Rowan County, Kentucky, Mrs. Cora Wil- 
son Stewart, the superintendent of schools 
for the county, put the movement on foot. 
She agitated in ‘favor of it. and was able 
‘to create such a sentiment in its favor 
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that on the first night at tho various 
school houses in the county 1.609 persons 
were enrolled, their ages ranging all the 
way from sixteen to eighty. These moon-- 
light schools are not intended for childrem 
so much as for mature and pusy people: 
who never had a chance and who cannot. 
read. In many of the Rowan sclools- 
erandfathers attend the same schools or 
these moonlight nights that their grand-- 
children attend in the day. Thousands: 
ot adults, deprived of the advantage of 
schooling in their early years, long to 
learn to read, but cannot go to the day 
school, and cagerly seize the opportunity 
afforded them by these night schools 
established for their benefit. 

We heartily second the suggestion of 
Dr. Joyner that our North Carolina 
superintendents take up this work which 
Mrs. Stewart has so gloriously begun, for 
the need is as great and the opportunity 
as large here as in Kentucky. We have 
no doubt in the world that many a con- 
secrated teacher would gladly give their 
service free of charge; but provision 
ought to be made for adequate payment 
for a ministry so merciful and so im- 
portant. It is opening the eyes of the 
blind; it is occupying a field fallow and 
fertile; it is giving the cup of cold water 
to those who need it most; it is lifting 
a burden from bending backs that other- 
wise would be carried to the grave. 

We hope and believe the suggestion of 
Dr. Joyner will find a ready and glad. 
response in the heart of every good man 
and woman in North Carolina—Charity’ 
and Children. 

There are said to be a thousand mem- 
bers of the North Carolina Social Service 
Conference. The recent session was ex- 
ceedingly valuable, and some vitally im- 
portant recommendations ‘were made, 
which, we hope, will be carried into ef- 
fect. The orphanage work is by far the 
largest and most important element of 
our social service.—Charity and Chal- 
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A Broad ‘Platform.’ 


The following concise summary of the 
action taken by the recent Social Service 
Conference in Raleigh shows the broad 
scope of its sympathies: 

“Favor organization of church and so- 
cial service leagues in every county, city 
and town; favor campaign to teach 
grown-up people to read and write, as-is 
done in the famous Kentucky doMlip he 


schools’; urge colleges to give more atten-- 


tion to economics, sociology and race prob- 
lem; favor compulsory vaccination 
against both smallpox and typhoid fever ; 
endorsing civic service week, and urging 
that community surveys be made all over 
the State; favor woman’s farm clubs com- 
munity, social centers and the steady 
development of homogeneous communi- 
ties from the racial standpoint; endorsing 
a uniform child-labor law, the fourteen- 
year-age limit, with adequate inspection ; 
endorsing the intermediate sentence, pa- 
role system, und giving prisoners’ earnings 
to their families; favoring State-wide 
adoption of the Guilford County law, 
making property owners responsible who 
rent houses for immoral purposes; urging 
the legislature to appoint House and Sen- 
ate committees on social welfare; favor- 
ing a law to make cohabitétion of the 
races a crime.’ | 

When it is remembered that this “plat- 
form” is the outcome of the deliberations 
of nearly a thousand earnest men and 
women whose desire it 1s to better human- 
ity through conditions elemental to our 
civilization, 11 will be at once seen that 
the movement’ is one of great weight. 
The purpose of the organization is to ef- 
feet practical Christianity in the land 
and to vitahze principles that are the 
outgrowth of legislation promulgated 
amid the thunders of Sinai. To be sure, 
on the broad “platform” of the organiza- 
tion, all creeds can meet, and even those 
who do not profess a ereed. But that 


portunity to learn—Roxboro Courier, — 


does not alter’the essential nature of the 
program. 

It is significant of the spirit of moder 
North Carolina that such an extensive 
movement for social service can take 
place. We are by no means entirely given 
over to the worship of mammon; but the 
call of humanity is. still heard in the 
land, from which a richer civilization 
shall ensue, with a happier, more pros- 


‘perous, more contented people.—Kinston 
p ) 


Free Press. 


Woman’s Influence in California. 


Since woman suffrage was adopted in 
California, the following measures at- 
tributed to it have been adopted: 

1. A pension to public school teachers. 

2. The red-light injunction and abate-— 
ment law. - .- | 

3. Raising age of need to eighteen 
years. 

4. Joint guardianship of children. | 

Bill requiring father to support child — 
born out of wedlock. 

6. Bill for a state training school for 
delinquent girls. 
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Wants Moonlight School. 


We have been very much struck with 
the idea of some in establishing what is” 
known as “moonlight schools”; that is, 
schools which are taught by volunteer 
teachers at night. We know of nothing 
which could be of more service than such 
a school as this right here in Roxboro. 
If you want to do something which will 
count, volunteer and start such a school 
as this right here. There are many, more 
than you imagine, who cannot read or 
write in our midst, and doubtless most 
of them would be oats too glad of an Op- 
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SOME IMPORTANT TOPICS IN THIS ISSUE. 


if. 
VERY member of the North Carolina Conference for So- 


cial Service should interest himself or herself in the move- 
ment for a State-wide “Community Service Week” or “Com- 
munity Betterment Week” to be observed all over North Caro- 
lina in November. <A brief outline of the plan is given in this 
issue. In this connection it is to be noted that Mr. Harold’s 
address in this issue, and Mr. Connor’s also, suggest methods 
for stimulating healthy progress in our cities and towns—and 
these suggestions might well have attention as a part of the 
State-wide movement for improving both urban and rural con- 
ditions. IT. 


The subject of prison reform and the adoption of a modern 
penal system is now to the fore in North Carolina by reason 
of the plank in its platform pledging our dominant political 
party to this advanced step. The subject is mentioned in this 
number, and will have especial attention in later issues of THE 
(QUARTERLY. IIL. 


One of the most notable addresses at our last State Confer- 
ence for Social Service was Superintendent Joyner’s spirited 
appeal for “A Campaign Against Adult Illiteracy,” an appeal 
based not on theory but on the showing of practical results ac- 
complished in Kentucky. This address appears in full in this 
number of Tur Quarterty. Is it too much to hope that every 
Conference member will be inspired by it to study conditions as 
to adult illiteracy in his or her own county—and then help carry 
light to those among us who sit in darkness we might dispel ? 
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the conscience of our people. The ques- 





A Duty Laid Upon the Conscience of 
Our People. 


The following two items are submitted 
to the readers of the Soctan SERVICE 
QuARTERLY without comment, but for 
very serious consideration. The first is 
a clipping from a -recent issue of The 
Greensboro Daily News; the second is a 
private letter from one of the most earnest 
and consecrated women in North Caro- 
lina. Either should furnish abundant 
food for thought. A duty is laid upon 


tion of how to meet that duty presents 
our only problem. 


i 
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We shall appreciate discussion of this 
and all other matters of social service 
by members of the Conference: 


ibe 


“White Girl Sentenced to Four Months 


in Workhouse. 


“Ruby Francis, a sixteen-year-old white 


girl, was sentenced to the workhouse for 


four months by Judge Brown yesterday 
in the municipal court following her con- 
viction in a case charging her with im- 
moral conduct. The girl, who told the 
court that she had resided in a number 


1 


of cities in the State and in several places 
in Virginia, was arrested early Wednes- 
day night *”_From The Greens- 
boro Daily News. 


16e 


Dr. Oxrarence Por, President, 
N. OC. Conference for Social Service, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Dear Str: An article in this morning’s 
News and Observer on the second page, 
“To Provide for the Woman Who Has 
Fallen,” stirs me very deeply. Why in 
the name of purity and decency don’t we 
commence to talk about a reformatory 
for fallen men? Why do we work in such 
a supercilious way and brand the woman 
and let the man go free? 

T am a friend to the woman who has 
gone wrong. I pray I may never be 
guilty of gathering my skirts about me 
lest my sister in sin touch me. I do not 
wish in any way to set a premium upon 
sin, but I do not believe in setting a brand 
upon a woman more than upon the man, 
and the names “reformatory” and “fallen” 
are names that will largely defeat the 
purpose of any institution. 

The «Florence Crittenton Industrial 
Home in Charlotte and The Lindley 
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Training School in Asheville are largely. 


meeting our needs in North Carolina. 
Splendid homes they are, and a large 
number of girls taken there. After spend- 
ing one or more years there they come 
away with a new grip on life and find 
something worth while to strive and live 
for. . 

I wish I had the ability to put into 
words just what I want to say in my 
protest against the name and object of 


this movement in which you are quoted 


as taking much interest. It seems to me 
that some of the leading women through- 
out the State might well be added to your 
committee of men for such a reform 
movement. 

It goes without saying that I believe 
we cannot do too much for prevention 
and when the girl does make a mistake 
take both the man and the girl and do ail 
possible to make right living possible. 

I believe you know me well enough to 
read between the lines and catch the full 
meaning and my spirit and purpose in 
writing you this letter. ean 


Great Preparations For ‘(Community 
| Service Week.” 


The last session of the North Carolina 
Conference for Social Service heartily en- 
dorsed the plans for the observance of a 
“Community Service Week” in all coun- 
ties in North Carolina next fall, and the 
movement has won approval in all quar- 
ters. To prepare the preliminary plans, 
Governor Craig recently requested the 
Committee of the Conference of Institu- 
tions and Organizations for Rural Up- 
building to meet, this committee consist- 
ing of Major W. A. Graham, W. J. Shu- 
tord, Dr: Wiomhankin eDrs.e ls tous, 
Dra te K Grahame wee barker ely. 
HO em Dre Q. Alexander a ire: 
Clarence Poe 

The exact date for the observance of 
“Community Service Week” will be an- 


nounced in the proclamation which the 
Governor will issue soon. The pre- 
liminary plans decided on at the meeting 
just mentioned were as follows: 

First, it was decided there should be an 
organization in each county. This organi- 
zation is to consist of the county school 
superintendent, president of the county 
farmers’ union, president of the local 
board of trade or chamber of commerce 
in the county seat, the county demonstra- 
tion agent, and five other persons to be 
named by this committee of four, at least 
two of the additional five to be women; 
and the editors of the newspapers in the 
county. This county committee 1s to ap- 
point township or school-district commit- 
tees to arrange the local celebrations. 

Second, the meetings in each county are 
to consider what definite plans for prog- 
ress should be undertaken, say, for the 
improvement of the schools, for the im- 
provement. of the roads, for improvement 
of health conditions, for establishing 
county fairs where they do not already 
exist, for promoting closer codperation be- 
tween town and country, and for ascer- 
taining how the county compares with 
other counties and with its past record in 
each important phase of progress. The 
meeting in each school district will con- 
sider what is needed for the improvement 
of the educational conditions, health con- 
ditions, roads, for the improvement of 
social conditions and facilities for recrea- 
tion, ete., ete.. This meeting will also be 
expected to name committees who will 
have the responsibility of working out 
plans for the improvement of the roads 
in the community, improvement of edu- 
cational conditions in any particulars that 
may be named, and other committees to 
follow up any line of codperative endeavor 
that may be decided on. These school- 
district committees will probably be held 
on Friday of “Community Service Week.” 
On Thursday the people may meet to do 
actual work in improving the roads, 
church and school house buildings and 
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grounds, etc., as suggested for “Com- 
munity Improvement Days” of the Farm- 
ers’ Union—improving the exterior and 
interior of the schools and churches, 
planting trees, ete. 

Third, it is suggested that the county 
committees and township committees meet 
together at the county seat on Monday of 
“Community Service Week” for making 
the final plans; that Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday be devoted to social and economic 
surveys, completing these on Thursday 
when necessary; let Thursday be devoted 
to actual work for the improvement of 
roads and churches; Friday will be the 
day for the public meetings at the school 
houses, being observed as North Carolina 
Day, with exhibits, speeches, musical 
features, games and possibly plays at 
night; and that on Saturday a “round-up 
meeting” with prominent speakers be held 
at each county seat. 

Fourth, pamphlets are to be issued for 
each suggested program, furnishing ma- 
terial for discussion. Especially will an 
effort be made to furnish material such 
as never before has been available in 
North Carolina, showing just how the 
counties rank with one another in each 
important phase of progress. The com- 
mittee requested the Senators in Congress 
and Representative Pou to have the Cen- 
sus Bureau and the Department of Sta- 
tistics of the United States Department 
of Agriculture to prepare tables showing 
just how the various counties rank in 
progress made in the last census period. 
For example, these figures will show what 
counties made the greatest decrease in 
proportion of illiteracy, in which one the 
tenancy has increased fastest, which coun- 
ties have gained fastest in white popula- 
TON, TOLC., etc. , 

The State Conference for Social Sery- 
ice was one of the first organizations to 
endorse the idea of “Community Service 
Week.” Other organizations which have 
done so include the State Press Associa- 
tion, the State Farmers’ Union, the State 


Board of Agriculture, the North Qaro- 
lina Good Roads Associations and other 
organizations. It is hoped that members 
of the Conference in every county will 
work to make the movement a success. 


= 





Move For Prison Reform Next. 


The action of the Democratic State 
platform in pledging the party to legis- 
lation for a modern penal system in 
North Carolina should hearten all inter- 
ested in social service. In this connection 
the following editorial from a recent issue 
of La Follette’s Weekly is interesting : 

“Crime is a disease and must be so 
regarded.” This declaration was 
made in a recent address by Dr. 

W. J. Hickson, superintendent of the 

psychopathic laboratory operated in 

conjunction with the municipal court 
of Chicago. Dr. Hickson has made 
an intimate study of the medical, 
physiological and sociological phases 
of crime and is an authority on the 


subject. He says: 
“Out of 245 boys examined in the 
Chicago psychopathic laboratory 


since its establishment on May 1 only 
18 were found to be normal men- 
tally. In the light of these discov- 
erles 1t becomes quite easy to accept 
the idea that a diseased brain is at 
the bottom of diseased behavior, and 
it is high time that we are dropping, 
in these cases, the idea of criminal- 
Ae 

Dr. Hickson’s scientific investiga- 
tions have led him to declare that 
there must be sweeping reform in the 
administration of justice. “Some- 
thing must be done,” he says, “and 
done quickly now that true conditions 
are coming to light, to set this ap- 
palling situation right. It means, 
of course, a new attitude toward 
erime and criminals; it means a re- 
making of the laws dealing with these 
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cases, a remaking guided by a scien- 
tific understanding of the whole 
matter.” 

Old ideas about “crime” are being 
dispelled by science. And with them 
are going the antiquated notions of 
prison vengeance. Can a_ thumb- 
screw make well a sick brain ? 


Feeble-Mindedness, Excessive Poverty 


and the Social Evil. 


The report of the Massachusetts Com- 
mission for the Investigation of the White 
Slave Traffic, so-called, was filed last 
week with the Legislature. This was the 
first commission appointed to make a 
state-wide investigation of the “social 
evil” and to recommend ways and means 
for its control. 

The commission obtained information 
from about 300 professional prostitutes. 
One hundred of these were young girls 
under sentence in the state industrial 
schools; girls awaiting trial in the House 
of Detention, and old offenders serving 
sentence in state reformatories and 
prisons. 

Nearly one-half the girls in all three 
groups are under twenty-one years of age. 
According to the Binet tests, 154 or 51 
per cent were registered as feeble-minded, 
and of the 135 rated as normal 71 had 
the mentality of an eleven-year-old child. 

Practically all come from families in 
“adverse circumstances.” In 29 per cent 
of the families the mother was obliged 
to work out of the home during the up- 
bringing of the child. In 30 per cent 
either one or both parents had died or 
the family had been broken up by sep- 
aration or divorce before the child was 
twelve years old. Of the 100 prostitutes 
in jail, 70 were infected with venereal 
disease and of the 100 young prostitutes 
at the industrial schools, 56 were in- 
fected. | 

Forty-nine per cent of the girls ex- 
amined committed their first offense be- 


' fore 17 years of age, the largest number 


(39) at the age of 14 years. A period 
of private immorality almost invariably 
preceded commercialized prostitution. 
Twenty-two per cent of the girls prosti- 
tuted themselves for money before 17 
years of age, the largest number (28) at 
16 years.—Survey. 





Public-Health Work Pays For Itself. 


“Sanitation pays in dollars and cents,” 
said Dr. P. W. Covington, director of the 
Bureau of County Health Work, recently. 
Dr. Covington was discussing the situa- 
tion which developed at Wadesboro, a 
cotton mill village, when twelve cases of 
typhoid fever appeared in the village and 
were traced to three open wells. The 
more progressive of the cotton mill cor- 
porations have discovered this. They, 
have found that money spent in caring 
for the health and protecting the lives of 
their employes, especially when these em- 


ployes live in the villages owned by the 


corporations, is capital well invested. 
They have found that efficiency is de- 
pendent upon health. A prominent cot- 
ton mill owner of Rockingham, whom [f 
know very well, spent a large sum of 
money on improvement of the cotton mill 
village. Lights, water and sewers were 
put in. The investment paid for itself in 
the first year, and in this way: Hereto- 
fore half of the mill workers were sick 
a large part of the time. This made it 
necessary to have a force of substitutes 
ready. ‘This was expensive. When con- 
ditions became such that the health of the 
cotton mill workers was protected the 
income of the mill increased. That is the 


reason that if the cotton mill owners of | 


the State will not provide for the em- 
ployes from a humanitarian principle at 
least they should take such steps purely as 
a selfish business motive-—The Raleigh 
News and Observer. 


~ done. 








| Local Surveys and Local Convention First Step in 
Organizing an Inter-Church Association. 


By REV. E. J. HAROLD, Greensboro, 





The word “survey” suggests to our 
minds immediately the instruments of a 
land surveyor; the transit, the conpass 
and the chain, and, in fact, these are in- 
dicative of the nature of a social survey 
and the sort of thing to be done. The 
accuracy required in measuring land val- 
ued at $100 per acre is as guesswork com- 
pared with the care that is merited by 
the survey of human life, which is above 
all monetary valuation. 

The first step towards the securing of 
better living conditions is to make a 
laboratory study of the conditions as they 
are with the causes producing them. In 
true surveyors’ fashion must we get our 
bearings and the degree of variation, the 
next point in the line of progress must be 
definitely located and plainly marked and 
accurate measurements taken between 
these several points, marking out the lines 
along which constructive work is to be 
This comprises a study of the de- 
velopment and present status of the re- 
ligious, social and economic institutions 
of the community, with a forecast of the 
ultimate effects upon the people individu- 
ally and collectively. Mr. Paul U. Kel- 
logg, director of the Pittsburgh Survey, 
gives the following as his conviction of 
what a survey must be and its objects: 

1. To bring a group of experts together 
to codperate with local leaders in gauging 
the social needs of one. city. 

2. To study these needs in relation to 
each other, to the whole area of the city, 
and to the civic responsibilities of democ- 
racy. 

3. To consider at the same time both 
civic and industrial conditions, and to 
consider them for the most part in their 
bearings upon the wage-earning popula- 
tion. 


‘4. To reduce conditions to terms of 
household experience and human life. 

5. To devise graphic methods for mak- 
ing these findings challenging, clear and 
unmistakable. 

I should like to suggest three reasons at 
least why every community should make 
an accurate social survey: First, to reveal 
existing conditions; second, to demon- 
strate the need for some concerted action 
for better conditions; third, to give ac- 
curate lines along which to project any 
program of social improvement. 

If there is a financial leakage in the 
concern where your money is invested you 
want to know it, not because it brings you 
pain, but because you want steps taken to 
stop it. The frightful moral and human 
leakage is going on unknown to a large 
part of our population, and this leakage 
must be made known in order that it may 
be stopped even at the expense of great 
arts 

We have heard a great deal from our 
pulpits and from religious literature con- 
cerning Christian stewardship as it re- 
fers to our material possessions, and this 
is right; but there is a moral stewardship 
even more important which has been too 
much overlooked. Not to know the con- 
ditions existing on the neighboring 
streets; not to know the harmful influ- 
ences operating on the lives of the less 
fortunate of our community; to be in- 
different concerning the moral welfare of 
our neighbors and their children is as 
plainly a failure to exercise our steward- 
ship as to misuse our money. ‘The Chris- 
tian people will not be held guiltless if 
social and economic conditions exist be- 
cause of our absorption in our private 
interests, and if harmful moving-picture 
shows, public dance-halls and other de- 


Or 
bo 


moralizing agencies are operating in our 
community. I dare say if you who are 
here in this audience were asked to testify 
individually of the character of the amuse- 
ments patronized by so many hundreds 
of your neighbors, you would be unable 
to give any testimony from personal ob- 
servation. You would be just as unable 
to give an answer, if asked to what extent 
immoral conditions exist, blighting the 


lives of children and young people. I 
doubt very much if ignorance will be suf=: 


ficient plea before the great bar of Justice 
to exonerate us from the guilt of failure 
as stewards. The white hght of publicity 
must be turned on; for knowledge in this 
as in all matters, 1s power. 

Again, the survey will demonstrate the 
need for concerted action. There are 
many good people, even ministers some- 
times, who think things are not so bad 
and that the churches are covering the 
ground already; that there is no necessity 
for disturbing the tranquility of the neigh- 
borhood and publishing abroad the few 
bad things that may be found, thus “in- 
juring our town.” Such provincial pride 
of the unsophisticated must be done away 
with and a just pride born of righteous- 
ness must arise in its place, or pay the 
price of death from “dry rot.” <A revela- 
tion of the evil going on is as necessary 
as the revelation of the good to awaken 
the people to the absolute necessity for 
well-planned, persistent and concerted 
action by all who hold dear the name of 
chastity and righteousness. An aroused 
public conscience and an enlightened pub- 
he opinion are among the first requisites 
in any community enterprise along moral 
lines, and the survey, with the presenta- 
tion of its truth, will do this otherwise 
difficult thing, and the alignment of the 
best citizens will be assured. 

The survey is needed in the third place 
to furnish the information necessary to 
the laying out of any program for com- 
munity betterment. It will give a mass 
of information which, in the hands of 
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the skilled statistician and social worker, 


will point the way and may even indi- 
cate some of the methods to be used in 
the solution of the problems presented. 
Definiteness of purpose will be necessary 
to prevent getting lost in the multiplicity 
of things appealing for attention, and this 
the survey will supply. 


FIVE STEPS. 


With the supposition that a town or 
city 1s about to undertake a concerted 
community work, let me suggest five steps 
in the process: 

First, hold a star chamber session of 
the prophets of the new social order, those 
who have the vision of the task before 
them, This star chamber session will 
produce a scheme for a large piece of so- 
cial work to be carried out by the united 
efforts of all Christian people. 

Second, call for a meeting of all the pas- 
tors and five. picked men from each 
church, with community leaders in such 
matters who may not happen to belong 
to any chureh. Lay upon them the bur- 
den and your deep-seated convictions that 
certain things should be done, and sug- 
gest that an outside man of experience 
in social work be brought in to make a 
quick sizing up of the local situation, and 
to lead in the making of a further more 
detailed investigation. 

Third, there will be the preliminary 
sizing up by this man—or if this is not 
possible, let it be done by a small com- 
mittee of local men, with a report to the 
committee of ministers and laymen. 

Fourth, the comprehensive survey of 
the entire community made by small local 
committees under the most competent 
leadership available in each line of work. 

The lines of investigation should in- 
clude: | 

(a) The religious forces, their methods 
and efficiency. : 

(b) The public health and sanitation 
with all its ramifications. 

(c) Industrial hfe, wages, hours, ete. 


- 
| 
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(d) Amusements, private and public. 

(e) Law enforcement, police super- 
vision, ete. 

(f) Criminal records, care of offenders, 
juvenile offenders, ete. 


It may not be possible to carry on all 
of these lines at once, but may be taken 
up one or two at a time. It is advisable 
to secure the codperation of public offi- 
cials where it will not embarrass them in 
their duties. For example, it will give the 


public-health officer a new dignity and. 


new worth to lead in the public-health 
work. The municipal attorney and 
judge, if the right sort of men, will be 
glad to codperate in the prevention ot 
lawlessness, through better conditions, 
better enforcement of law, the more ra- 
tional treatment of offenses, and their 
return to right living. 

_ It is important further to secure the 
codperation of public men, because their 
duties as public officials have too long 
been a sort of mystery to the mass of 
people. This codperation will bring them 
into that wholesome contact with the peo- 
ple which will make all more efficient 
citizens as well as inducing a_ higher 


mutual respect. 


THE CONVENTION. 


The next big step is the local convention 


itself, at which time reports of the sur- 
veys will be made and charts will be ex- 


hibited giving a graphic picture of the 


local conditions as they actually exist. 
This convention should be thoroughly 
planned and advertised that it may accom- 
plish the greatest possible good and insure 
the inauguration of a permanent organi- 
zation of the citizens to carry on the work 
of moral, social and economic rebuilding. 
The task of erystalizing public opinion 
on the need for social propaganda and 
the enlistment of the citizens in carrying 
out a constructive program that shall 


vouchsafe to every citizen the chance for 
a normal development and the opportun- 
ity for a reasonable success in life is de- 
There are 
at least five irreducible elements in every 


pendent upon this convention. 


normal life; they are health, education, 
recreation, employment and spiritual well- 
being, and it is to secure these for every 
citizen, the poorest as well as the richest, 
the black as well as the white, that the 
united Christian forces of the community 


must strive. 





Child Labor and Disease. 


The University of Vienna has estab- 
lished a chair of sociological medicine. 
As industrial hygiene is the most im- 
portant branch of this subject, Professor 
Teleky has made a study of the effects of 
different occupations on wage-earning 
children. And he has demonstrated that 
sickness increases among children who 
leave school for work. He found that 
disease is produced in working children 
not only by improper conditions of labor 
—heat, dust, insufficient light, stagnant 
air—but also by the work itself; the 
physical overstrain placed on an under- 
developed organism which should have its 
energies conserved for erowth. Tt is in- 
teresting to note that after studying the 
problem at first hand, and seeing all ef- 
forts to prevent the disastrous effect. of 
labor on undeveloped children fail, Teleky 
fnds no remedy save the raising of the 
age limit for employment. The import- 
ance of such investigations, remarks the 
Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, is that child labor, by lowering 
resistance in the child, may favor the 
development of tuberculosis in children. 


— la, Follette s. 





North Carolina Towns Must Plan for 
the Future. 


By R. D, W. CONNOR, Raleigh, 


North Carolina has no large city and 
consequently has had to grapple with but 
few of the harassing problems that come 
with large concentrated populations. But 
our villages are so rapidly growing into 


towns, our towns so fast swelling into 


cities that we cannot hope to enjoy this 
immunity much longer. <A brief glance at 
the census of 1910 will impress us vividly 
with the correctness of this statement. 

In 1900 there were 27 towns in North 
Carolina classed by the Census Bureau as 
“urban territory,” 1. e., as having popula- 
tions of 2,500 or upwards; in 1910 there 
were 39 such towns. 
tion of these towns was 208,215; in 1910 
it was 318,474. During the decade the 
increase in population in these towns was 
53 per cent; for the rest of the State 12 
per cent. In 1900 the urban population 
was less than 10 per cent of the total 
population of the State; in 1910 it was 
nearly 15 per cent. 

But this is not the whole story. In 
1900 there were in North Carolina 318 
incorporated places, in 1910 there were 
444; in 1900 the population of these 
places was 335,089, in 1910 it was 536,- 
956; in 1900 their population was 17.7 
per cent of the total population of the 
State, in 1910 it was 24.3 per cent. To- 
day one-fourth of the people of North 
Carolina live in incorporated towns and 
cities. 

If the same or even approximately the 
same rate of increase in urban popula- 
tion continues in North Carolina during 
the next four decades, by the time many 
of those here present tie reached middle 
life, there will be in North Carolina a 
half dozen cities ranging in population 
from 100,000 to 250,000; the total urban 
psyalbatern of the State rill be as great 


In 1900 the popula-. 


as the rural population is today; and in- 
stead of its being only 15 per cent of the 
total population it will be nearly 50 per 
cent. 

In spite of all the propaganda carried 
on by city dwellers to induce the country 
boy to remain in the country and the city 
boy to go back to the farm, I see nothing 
in the present situation in North Carolina 
to lead to a belief that the trend of popu- 
lation cityward is to stop at any early 
date. My observation is that it 1s always 
the other man’s boy that we want to keep 
in the country and the other fellow that 
we all want to go back to the farm. We 
may calculate with reasonable certainty, 
therefore, on the continued growth of our 
cities; nor do I think that we need feel 
any undue alarm at this fact. No com- 
munity can live up to its opportunities 
and obligations unless it grows in popu- 
lation; indeed, so keenly do we realize 
this fact that we have accepted popula- 
tion as the standard by which to recke1 
the relative rank of a city among the 
cities of the State and Nation. Char- 
lotte, we say, is the first city im North 
Carolina because it ranks first in popula- 
tion. Nevertheless, population is not the 
true test of a city’s rank. It is not, in 
fact, a real test at all, because it does 
not take into consideration any of those 
things for which a city primarily exists— 
the safety, the health, the culture, the so- 
cial comfort and happiness of its people. 

Accordingly, although we may look for- 
ward with a certain degree of satisfaction 
to the growth of our cities, we ought not 
to lose sight of the fact that after all the 
important consideration is not, What shall 
be the size of our cities of 1950? but, 
What kind of cities shall they be? It 
will matter very little whether our cities 
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of 1950 contain 50,000, 150,000 or 250,- 
000 people; it will matter very greatly 
whether they are centers of education and 
culture, of health and beauty, of social 
comfort and industrial prosperity, of law 
and order and virtue. Whether they shali 
become such cities or not is yet within 
our power to determine. We can make 
of the cities of North Carolina any kind 
of cities that we choose; and the kind of 
eities that we choose will be the result of 
our ideals. 

We can make of these North Carolina 
towns and cities, as we have started out 
to do, the ordinary, commonplace Ameri- 
ean cities of the stereotyped form upon 
which an hundred other cities are pat- 
terned, with nothing unique, nothing in- 
dividual, nothing to distinguish them 
from their neighbors, nothing peculiarly 
their own; we can let them grow and 
develop in a haphazard sort of way into 
mere jumbles of narrow streets, unsightly 
skyscrapers, unhealthy tenements and 
crowded factory districts; and we can pass 
them down to posterity with all the vexing 
problems that come with large populations 
—the usual filthy slums and _ negro 
quarters, the usual corrupt rings, the 
usual inefficient administrations, the usual 
neglect of the problems of sanitation, the 
usual indifference to social vices, the usual 
subordination of everything to the greed 
and domination of a selfish commercial- 
ism; or, on the other hand, by close study 
of the problems of other cities, by careful 
expert planning for our own, by applying 
to the growth and development of the 
city the same forethought and efficient 
administration that we apply to private 
business, we can develop here in North 
Carolina a group of cities that will be 
distinguished for the care with which they 
safeguard the peace ‘and prosperity of 
their people; for the effectiveness with 
which they protect their lives and health 
from the ravages of disease; for the rigor 
with which they supervise the conditions 
under which their people have to live and 


work; for the opportunities which they 
offer to their people for the highest pos- 
sible development of their minds and cul- 
tivation of their tastes; for their success 
in bringing within reach of all their peo- 
ple the good, clean streets, the tasteful 
public buildings, the open parks and play- 
grounds, the healthful amusements, sports 
and recreations, and the numerous other 
agencies upon which depend the indus- 
trial efficiency and prosperity, the social 
comfort and happiness of the people of 
modern cities; in a word, a group of cities 
with individualities of their own that will 
be a source of pride to their own inhabit- 
ants and of interest and inspiration to the 
strangers within their gates—cities that 
are “at once better for business and better 
for life—for the well-rounded life in 
which pleasure supplements labor, in 
which civic pride grows strong, In which 
childhood matures into strong, loving, 
loyal manhood and womanhood.” 

In order to accomplish these results, we 
must begin while our cities are yet sma! 
and before it is too late. Nor need we 
limit our work to “cities.” No village is 
too small to come within the compass of 
this work; indeed, the smaller the town 
the better its opportunity to develop along 
some careful, well-thought-out plan. 
Every town that looks forward, every 
town that has aspirations, every town that 
indulges in ideals, ought to have these 
ideals expressed in the concrete form of a 
town-plan, carefully worked out for it by 
experts in the art of town-planning, and 
they ought to see to it that the town in its 
erowth and development shall follow that 
plan. No municipality would consider 
for a moment the erection of a public 
building without first calling into service 
an experienced architect to prepare the 
plans for the structure, and these plans 
it would strictly adhere to. But the city 
itself, involving many times the financial 
outlay, and affecting a thousand times 
more seriously the welfare of its people, 
is allowed, like Topsy, just to grow. The 


most progressive cities of the country, 
however, are beginning to see the absurd- 
ity and dangers of this haphazard method, 
and within them city-planning has_be- 
come one of the most important functions 
of city government. 

In 1907 Connecticut, by special act, 
authorized the city of Hartford to appoint 
a city-planning commission. In 1913 a 
similar act was passed for New Iaven. 


In 1910 Maryland passed an act creating 


a city-planning commissioin for the city 
of Baltimore. In 1911 New Jersey al- 
lowed cities of the first class to appoint 
such commissions; and Pennsylvania 
passed a similar act for cities of the sec- 
ond class. In 1913 New York authorized 
cities and villagés to appoint city-plan- 
ning commissions, and Massachusetts re- 
quired it of cities and towns with above 
10,000 population. The cities of Cleve- 
land and Dayton, Ohio, both have city- 
planning commissions. 

“The Massachusetts 
unique in putting the stress on the human 
side of city-planning. The local planning 
boards are to ‘make careful studies of the 
resources, possibilities and needs of the 
city or town, particularly with respect 
to conditions which may be injurious to 
public health or otherwise injurious in 
and about rented dwellings, and to make 
plans for the development of the munici- 
pality with special reference to the proper 
housing of its people.’ 

“Connecticut legislation 1s unique in 
making the city-plan commission one of 
the agencies which may exercise the power 
of excess condemnation. The city may 
buy and hold real estate for establishing 
parkways, park grounds, streets, high- 
ways, squares, sites for public ‘buildings 
and reservations in, about, along and lead- 
ing to the same, and after the completion 
of such improvements, ‘may convey and 
give good title to any property thus ac- 
quired and not necessary for such im- 
provements, *.* and may for the 


legislation is 
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‘purposes of this section act through said 


commission.’ 

“Aside from these differences, the pow- 
ers given the plan commissions are much 
the same. They are directed to prepare 
plans more or less comprehensive for the 
systematic development of the city and 
usually are directed further to act in a 
mildly advisory capacity by investigating 
and reporting on such questions as the 
design and location of public buildings, 
and the location, alteration and exten- 
sion of streets, parks and other public 
places.” 

By the adoption of similar legislation 
in North Carolina now, while our cities 
and towns are small and capable of being 
directed in their growth, the municipali- 
ties of this State would be able to avoid 
doing many things that the larger cities 
of the country having done are now spend- 
ing millions to undo; and what is still 
better, they would be able to do many 
things inexpensively that with the rapid 
growth of urban population it will soon 
cost many millions to do. So far as my 
observation goes, the only work that can 
by any stretch of language be called city- 
planning now being done in North Caro- 
lina is that undertaken by real estate com- 
panies for commercial purposes. 

The only city-plans, so far as my in- 
formation goes, that have been worked out 
for North Carolina cities were those for 
Salem in 1766, which were never adhered 
to; for Raleigh in 1792, which were soon 
outgrown and abandoned; and for Ral-. 
eigh in 19138, which most unfortunately 
were still-born. The Woman’s Club of this 
city, with commendable zeal and public 
spirit, employed one of the best-known ex- 
perts on the subject in the United States 
to make a city-plan for Raleigh; but the 
plan, which is excellent, not having the 
city officially behind it, has never been 
heard of since it was first published. This 
was no fault of the women who had it 
made; it was the fault of the origin of the 
plan. City-planning as practiced in mod- 
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ern cities is essentially a public affair. It 
can be done effectively only by the city 
in its organized, official capacity, as a 
part of the regular work of the city goy- 
ernment, and its object should not be 
commercial gain, but social and industrial 
betterment. } 

It is not only necessary that this work 
be done by the city administration, it 1s 
equally necessary that behind the city ad- 
ministration, supporting it in its work, 
there should be an educated, sympathetic 
eitizenship—a citizenship thoroughly fa- 
-miliar with the problems of the modern 
eity and able to solve them in the interest 
‘of society. A democracy presupposes such 
a citizenship. Any other form of govern- 
ment may not only exist, it may possibly 
flourish, with an untrained population, 
but without a trained, educated citizen- 
ship a real democracy cannot even exist. 
The place to begin the training for democ- 
racy is not with the man on election day, 
but with the boy in the school-room. Civic 
‘pride is naturally strong in the school 
boy. It is his nature to believe in his 
town, to stand by its schools, its fire de- 
partment, its brass band and its baseball 
team against all the world. Here, there- 
fore, is where the city schools should enter 
into their work of city government. They 
should so adapt their courses of study as 
to seize on this natural tendency in the 
school boy, to strengthen and enlighten 1, 
to give it an intelligent basis to rest upon, 
to turn it into channels of usefulness for 
the community, and to form habits of 
righteous civic activities in the school 
boy that will become an inseparable part 
of the equipment of the voter. The re- 
sult of such work, in the long run, I am 
firmly convinced, would be a group of 
urban communities here in North Caro- 
lina that will be less interested in mere 
repressive measures and more actively in- 
terested in progressive measures; com- 
munities that will not consume so much 
of their vitality in courts and constables 
and prisons and more of if In playgrounds 


and parks and homes; communities in 


whose scheme of activities. politics will 
yield first place to the protection of child- 
hood, the education of youth and the con- 
servation of manhood and womanhood; 
communities that will recognize no higher 
duty than the enforcement of the laws of 


Sanitation and the protection of their peo- 


ple from the insidious attacks of disease; 
communities that will be concerned less 
in the increase of their population and 
wealth than in the development of their 
culture and beauty and social ideals; com- 
munities in which not only is no man so 
high that the law will not be enforced 
against him, but also, in the eloquent lan- 
guage of a distinguished North Caro- 
linian, those higher and finer things, com- 
munities In which no man is so low that 
they will not reach down to him to lft 
him up it may be and set him on his feet 
again and bid him Godspeed to better 
things. 


Legislation Against Loan Sharks. 


In many North Carolina towns there 
is need for action against loan sharks. 
As the Richmond Virginian well says: 

“To call a man who waxes rich upon 
the misfortunes of his fellowman, who 
fattens on misery, and practices extortion 
upon the helpless, a loan shark is rather 
a libel on the shark. The shark is only 
capable of a certain amount of sin, shame- 
lessness and cowardice. That creature 
which we call. the loan shark seems to be 
of infinite capacity for all these things. 

“The man who lends money legiti- 
mately need have no fear of legislation. 
The law is plain in regard to interest and 
redress. But he who gathers the un- 
fortunate into his clutches by means of 
exorbitant interest and hounds him to the 
end, should be stamped out of Virginia. 
We need laws to curb the loan shark.” 








A State-Wide Community Service Week. 


By PROFESSOR EDWARD K. GRAHAM, Chapel Hill. 





An outline of President Graham’s ad- 
dress follows: 


1. The proposal is that two days be 


set apart next fall during which com- 


munity conferences be held in the various ~ 


counties all over the State, these confer- 
ences to bring all classes in the commun- 
ity together to discuss plans for public 
welfare and betterment, to consider eco- 
nomic, civic and social conditions, to hold 
school and industrial fairs, to unite on 
some definite plan for community prog- 
ress in each locality for the coming year. 
2. It will be immediately clear that 
these community conferences are not de- 
signed to carry out any specific program 
of any man or section or organization, nor 
any class interest, however good. They 
are not to promote or restrict radicalism 
or conservatism. They are to provide 
in a simple and direct way for this fun- 
damental need: the machinery of informa- 
tion, discussion and fellowship which is 
the heart. of progress in a democracy. 
3. So while it is obvious that this pro- 
posal for a civie awakening through 
State-wide community conferences is not 
to promote the civie hobby of any man or 
group of men, it is even more obvious 
that some such machinery of public dis- 
cussion is necessary, and rests at the bot- 
tom of every really successful effort for 
public progress. The real secret of suc- 
cess in this great business of self-govern- 
ment is not in the ability of our leaders 
to agree on laws that ought to do the 
people good; it 1s simply in the impulse 
and opportunity and steadily cultivated 
capacity of the community to evolve its 
best tempered and most intelligent opin- 
ion, Ordinarily, “public opinion is 
neither public nor opinion.” This means 
that we must have some sort of machinery 





for good-tempered association and dis- 
cussion. Where our effort to govern our- 
selves breaks down is for the lack of 
medium for the interchange of ideas con- 
cerning those common affairs whose effi- 
cient and righteous conduct so profoundly 
affects the life, liberty and Hepes of 
us all. 

4. President Wilson has said that he 
never went into a conference without hav- 
ing his ideas modified and bettered. It is 
so with all live and growing men. City 
people do not value as highly this idea 
of getting together “to talk things over” 
as those of us who live in the country. 
Jity people need conferences on public 
affairs and they need conferences with 
country people as much as country peo- 
ple; but the need is not so clear. What is 
clear without analysis is that the large 
part of the problem of progress in present 
North Carolina is the problem of the 
small town and the rural community. 
Community conferences will remove many 
of their characteristic obstacles to prog- 
ress. Ae 
It is a question of reaching the 
average man in a friendly atmosphere. 
What I hold as a primary faith is that 
this average man—the man who finally 
decides the vote of the community—the 
fellow who sees things obscurely at first, 
or sees them hind-part before—whose ob- 
structing conservatism is the despair of 
the impatient—this average man is after 
all sane, sound, just and generous. Give 
him a good, fair look and he will in- 
variably pick the good man and the good 
measure. But he must have a good look. 

6. Sometimes I think that almost the 
whole duty of leadership in a democracy 
is to give this good average man a good 
look. Without it measures for more di- 
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rect forms of governing do nothing but 
make his failures more direct. He must 
have the way provided for bringing him 
into interested contact with community 
privileges, problems and pleasures, and 
to thaw out his individualism under the 
genial influences of “talking it over.” 

7. The plan proposed is practical. It 
has been adopted in part in various 1so- 
lated communities: It gets the sweep of 
the common enthusiasm if carried out 
all over the State, and at the same time 
provides for flexibility in local applica- 


tion. In carrying it out there should be 
a central committee for the whole State, 
and a local committee for each county. 

8. Two definite results might be held ia 
mind in addition to the general commun- 
ity enthusiasm that would be created by 
such meetings: (1) an economic survey of 
the whole State could be undertaken; (2) 
the community conferences could be con- 
tinued in smaller groups in the school 
houses leading to the development of so- 
cial centers. 





A Campaign Against Adult Illiteracy. 


By DR, J. Y. JOYNER, Raleigh. 





I stood one day looking into the face, 
the dull, blank face of one of the illiterate 
sons of North Carolina, one of those re- 
tarded souls—saddest sight on earth to me 
—a face hke that through which the light, 
God kindled at birth in the soul, can no 
longer shine because all dimmed and 
dulled and put out by that strange human 
blight, ignorance. I said to him, “My 
* friend, how happens it that in a land of 
boundless opportunity and Christian 
elvilization lke this you have grown to 
manhood without a knowledge even of 
the rudiments of learning, without the 
ability even to read or write?” To my 
dying day I shall never forget the look in 
his face, the tone in his voice, as he an- 
swered: “I don’t know, sir; seems like I 
hain’t never had no chance.” Is it too 
late even now to give him some sort of a 
chance ¢ 


OUR PROBLEM OF ILLITERACY. 


The following is North Carolina’s prob- 
lem of illiteracy so far as the facts can be 
ascertained from the United States census 
of 1910: 


~ 





The total number of illiterates twenty- 
one years of age and over, 232,226; total 
illiterates of all ages, 291,497, 18.5 per 
cent; native white illiterates of all ages, 
132,189, 12.3 per cent (the separate fig- 
ures for white and negro adult illiteracy 
are not obtainable from the census) ; total 
number of native white male illiterates 
of voting age, 49,710; 140 out of every 1, 
000, 14 per cent. Of the white adult 
male population, the largest percentage 
of native-born adult white male illiteracy 
in the United States. 

It has been impossible to ascertain the 
figures for the adult female population, 
but it is safe to assume that there are as 
many illiterate white women as men. 

Percentage of illiteracy of total native 
white population ten years of age and 
over—12.3 per cent as against 3.7 per 
cent for the United States, and 7.7 per 
cent for the South, and as against 19.5 
per cent for North Carolina in 1900. 

It is encouraging to note that this 1s 
the largest decrease in native white il- 
literacy in the entire United States during 
the decade; but it is discouraging to note 
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that, excepting Louisiana and New Mex- 
ico, North Carolina still has the most 11- 
literate native white population ten years 
of age and over in the United States. It 
is also encouraging and significant to 
note from the census of 1910 that for 
persons from 10 to 20 years of age in- 
clusive, whose illiteracy depends upon 
present school facilities and school at- 
tendance, the decrease in the percentage 
of illiteracy during the decade has been 
much greater than for adults 21 years of 
age and over-—in fact, nearly twice as 
great. With proper enforcement of the 
law for compulsory attendance of all 
children between the ages of eight and 
twelve in this State for the next decade, 
the decrease in the percentage of illiteracy 
between the ages of 10 and 21 years will 
continue until illiteracy between these 
ages is practically eliminated. It is dis- 
couraging to remember, however, that the 
large crop of adult illiterates that already 
constitute by far the largest percentage of 
the illterates of this State are beyond the 
reach of the schools and the compulsory 
attendance law and must continue until 
they die to count as illiterates and render 
almost impossible the elimination of il- 
literacy or the reduction of the percen- 
tage of it in North Carolina as rapidly 
as the reputation of the State and its 
standing abroad demand, unless some 
other means than the schools can be found 
for reaching and teaching them. 

This crop of adult illiterates 1s an in- 
heritance from former generations, from 
slavery, from the Civil War, from the 
poverty and the destruction of our school 
system and other institutions following it. 
It must inevitably handicap the progress 
of the State, discourage immigration of 
the desirable sort to the State and invite 
the sneers of the scorner and the defama- 
tion of the witlings to the shame and in- 
jury of the State for the next two or three 
generations unless we find and put into 
immediate operation some effective means 
of reducing, and, if possible, eliminating 


adult illiteracy during this generation. It 


is our duty to the State and to these il- 
literates who are bone of our bone and 
flesh of our flesh, and who Are not respon- 
sible for their illiteracy, to seek and find 
a way to reach and teach them without 
further delay. 


THE REMEDY. 


How shall it be done? Let Mrs. Cora 
Wilson Stewart, county superintendent of 
Rowan County, Kentucky, tell briefly how 
it has been done in one of the most il- 
literate mountain counties of Kentucky, 
and how twenty-five other counties of that 
State, following the inspirating example 
of that county, are successfully eliminat- 
ing adult white illiteracy. In a letter to 
me under date of February 6, 1914, Mrs. 
Stewart writes: 

“The first effort made to reduce Ken- 
tucky’s adult illiteracy was begun here 
in Rowan County three years ago under 
my supervision. We planned rural night 
schools for our adults, known since as 
“Moonlight Schools,’ because they were 
conducted on moonlight nights. We ex- 
pected to enroll a straggling few, but 
found how eagerly adults weleome an op- 
portunity when 1,200 people came the 
first evening. We taught persons from 
18 to 86 years of age that year, having 
a two-weeks’ session, then a recess and 
then another two-weeks’ session. The 
next year we had a six-weeks’ session, en- 
rolled 1,600, and our oldest student was 
87. In those two years we taught more 
than 600 people to read and write. Dur- 
ing the autumn of 1913 we made an ef- 
fort to completely wipe out our illiteracy. 
We enrolled 2,500 persons, taught all il- 


literates in the county but twenty-three, — 


nineteen of those being “impossibles.” In 
the meantime, eight counties in Kentucky 
tried the method with suecess the second 
year, and twenty-five adopted it last year. 
It was tried in the tobacco districts among 
the tenant class with marked success; it 
was tried in the mining camps, and the 
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miners and their families embraced the 
opportunity with eagerness; it was tried 
in isolated farming sections, and the 
farmers and their families came for miles 
and could hardly be driven home from 
school when the hour for dismissal ar- 
rived; in the mountains, where the move- 
ment originated, the people crowded to 
the schools in throngs, as many as 125 
being enrolled in one isolated district.” 

In an address before the Southern Edu- 
cational Association in 1912, Mrs. Stew- 
art further describes her campaign against 
illiteracy : . 

“IT gathered the teachers around me, 
outlined the plan, called for volunteer 
service, and without any difficulty en- 
listed them heart and soul in the cause. 
Labor Day, September 4th, the teachers 
observed as a real Labor Day, by walking 
over their districts, explaining the plan 
and announcing the opening, which was 
to occur the following evening. The de- 
mand was great; the teachers knew it 
and I knew it, and we confidently ex- 
pected that there would be an average of 
two or three pupils to each teacher, 
making perhaps 150 adult pupils im the 
county; but we never knew how great it 
was until the doors opened and the school 
bells rang for the first moonlight schools 
in America, when 1,200 boys and girls, 
ranging in age from eighteen to eighty- 
six, came tropping up out of the hollows 
and over the hills, some to receive their 
first lesson in reading and writing, and 
some to improve their limited education. 
Illiterate merchants who had been in 
business for years, ministers who had been 
attempting to lead their flocks along paths 
of righteousness, lumbermen who had en- 
gaged in commerce without having in 
their possession the keys of learning 
which would most successfully unlock its 
doors, took advantage of the opportunity, 
and actually learned to read and write. 
Mothers came that they might learn to 
write to their precious sons and daughters 
in distant lands; fathers came that they 


might learn to read and write sufficiently 
to exercise the divine right of suffrage 
with secrecy and security. They came 
with different aims and purposes, but, 
after all, inspired by the one great aim— 
the escape from the bondage of ignorance 
and the stigma of illiteracy. Almost one- 
third of the population of one little county 
was enrolled, and it was a county which 
contained no greater proportion of il- 
literates than many others in the South, 
both lowland and highland. They had all 
the excuses and all the barriers which any 
people might offer—high hills, bridge- 
less streams, rugged roads, weariness from 
the day’s hard toil, the shame of begin- 
ning to study late in life, and all the 
others; but they were not seeking excuses 
—they were sincerely and earnestly seek- 
ing knowledge. Their interest, their zeal 
and their enthusiasm were wonderful to 
witness. It was truly an inspiring sight 
to see these aged pupils, bending over the 
desks which their children and grand- 
children had occupied during the day. If 
have witnessed many degrees of joy and 
pride, but their delight in learning and 
their pride in their achievements exceeded 
any joy that I have ever witnessed. It 
was an inspiring sight to see the patient, 
noble, unselfish young teachers, instruct- 
ing by night as well as by day; and it is 
an inspiring thought to remember who 
these teachers were—mountain boys and 
girls who had secured an education, and 
had gone back to elevate their own com- 
munities; teachers who knew best the 
peculiarities and limitations of their 
senior pupils,.and could best encourage 
and inspire them along the road of learn- 
ing. They used as a text a little news- 
paper, especially prepared for the occa- 
sion, containing simple sentences, con- 
cerning the movements of people with 
whom they were acquainted, together with 
such sentences as would inspire their 
county pride and awaken them to con- 
tinued effort. The object of using this 
paper was as much to save them from 
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the embarrassment of using a primer and 


to arouse in them the feeling of import- 
ance in being, from their first lesson, a 
reader of a newspaper, as for the other 
objects already enumerated.” 

What has been done in Kentucky can 
be done in North Carolina in the same 
way. 


CONCLUSION. 


By the accident of birth, the fortune 
of environment, the love of our fellow- 
men, expressed in private and public edu- 
cational opportunities for us, here sit we 
smugly in the light, yonder at our doors 
are our brothers—thousands of them— 
sitting in the shadow of the world, in the 
bitterness of darkness, in the bondage of 
illiteracy—mature men and women, old 
men and women, but children still. 
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“Children crying in the night, 
Children crying for the light, 
And with no language but a cry.” 


Do you not hear it? That cry, from 


the depths of some divine despair, rising — 


from mountain top and cove, from plain 
and valley, ringing in the ears of men, 
ascending to the courts of heaven. Shall 
we not heed it? 
conscience lights the path, shall we not go 
down to them, these grown-up children, 
these lame ones—lame of mind, lame of 
soul—lame so many of them from their 
mother’s womb, lame, most of them, be- 
cause they “hain’t never had no chance;” 
shall we not go down to them and bid them 
in the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth 
rise up. and walk? Shall we not take 
them by the hand and lift them up, that 
they may gather strength to stand alone, 
to walk alone, to live in the lght, to 
dwell in the darkness no more forever? ° 





Developing Genuine Community Life 
in Country Neighborhoods. 


By J. Z. GREEN, Marshville. 





In a country that is mainly agricultural 
it is painfully disappointing that nearly 
all the thought as applied to polities, eco- 
nomics and social reform has been an 
urban product and that so little first-class 
thinking has been done on the life of the 
country man and on the problem of estab- 
hshing the genuine rural community, and 
even after we have developed symptoms 
vf premature rural decay the real genius 
of rural community life has not yet ap- 
peared in this country. We have a multi- 
tude of political leaders who are ready 
to hand out volumes of political wisdom 
dealing with humanity as a social organ- 
ism in cities, states and nationalities, but 
the statesman who has devoted so much 
time to the study of government of em- 





pires and to the organization of great 
cities has as yet treated the rural prob- 
lem only in its economic relation and has 
apparently failed to consider agriculture 
as a life as well as a business. 

When I speak of “genuine community 
life’ I refer to the kind of community 
that we have not as yet developed in 
America except in comparatively few lo- 
calities, and in these it has not reached its 
best state of perfection. Perhaps the most 
: Stable examples are found at Svea, in 
contral Minnesota, and at Askov, in north- 
ern Minnesota, where there are associa- 
tions closely knitting together farmers 
and their families who have common in- 


terests. ‘These people not only live in the 


country but in organized society. In their 


Duty points the way, - 
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organized activities they deal not alone 
with the business side but with the human 
side of life. They could never have estab- 
lished a genuine rural community with- 
out dealing with both the human and busi- 
ness part of the life, because they are so 
closely related that they are inseparable. 
These farmers control their own buying 
and selling. Their organization markets 
for them their eggs and poultry, their 
eream and their live stock. It procures 
their farm machinery, their seeds and 
domestic requirements. They have their 
halls for meeting-places and their allied 
farm woman’s organizations. They sell 
the products of the women’s industry, and 
have codperative telephone exchanges, 
bands, social gatherings and concerts, and 
their prospective coéperative laundries, in 
connection with codperative creameries, 
promise further relief to the farm home 
of one of its heaviest burdens—that of 
“Blue Monday” wash-day—and as the 
population becomes more dense the co- 
operative bakery will come in as an im- 
portant rural convenience, along with the 
farm-home water supply and electric and 
carbide lights. » 

The possibilities and opportunities of a 
rural community broaden and expand 
after the codperative seed has been planted 
and the genuine codperative spirit begins 
to develop. Community live-stock breed- 
ing makes far better stock as well as better 
and more economic market relations, 
while coédperative fire insurance cuts out 
‘an unexcusable economic waste. An or- 
ganized community can also lay hold of 
discoveries and labor-saving inventions 
which are out of the reach of the individ- 
ual farmer. 

The organization of the life and busi- 
ness of a community in such manner as to 
promote genuine community life will, of 
course, have its difficulties, and there will 
be enemies to encounter. The agricul- 
tural middleman is about the most power- 
ful person of his size on this continent 
and he may rage furiously. He has here- 


tofore organized his forces to retain his 
peculiar functions of fleecing the farmer 
as producer and the public in general as 
consumer. Unless the superfluous middle- 
man in American agriculture is elimi- 
nated there can be but little hope for 
better farming, better business and better 
living on the farm. Farmers must or- 
ganize to take complete control of all the 
business connected with their industry. 
They are manufacturers, and as such are 
entitled to buy the raw materials for their 
industry at wholesale prices. Other 
manufacturers who buy, not to consume, 
but to sell again, get their requirements 
on wholesale terms in every country in 
the world. Our seeds, fertilizers, plows, 
implements, etc., are the raw materials 
of our industry which we use to produce 
corn, wheat, beef, mutton, pork, vege- 
tables and fruits, and we are as much 
entitled to trade terms as any other manu- 
facturer. There will be rural decay as 
long as we persist in buying at retail 
prices and selling at wholesale prices. 
There can be no genuine community 
life among farmers who are only loosely 
knit together and havé no organized as- 
sociation to form the true social organism 
and the true cooperative community. To 
establish the rural community some volun- 
tary organizing agency, like the Farmers’. 
Union, is the only kind of a body that 
can pursue its work without fear, and 
unhampered by special interests, and this 
work must be done by farmers themselves. 
It is true that an occasional “uplifting” 
speech from an emotional rural reformer 
and social enthusiast may not be out of 
place, but community codperation has in 
many instances been defeated by depend- 
ing too much upon outside talent instead 
of depending upon organized self-help. 
And I do not believe it should be a 
function of government to give material 
aid in establishing the kind of organized 
cooperative rural associations that I have 
described, and I fully agree with a state- 
ment made to the American Commission 
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of Agricultural Inquiry at Dublin, Ire- 
land, last summer, by that eminent au- 
thority, George W. Russell, when he said: 

“To ask the State or a State Depart- 
ment to undertake this work is to ask a 
body influenced and often controled by 
powerful capitalists and middle agencies, 
which it should be the aim of the organi- 
zation to eliminate. The State can, with- 
out obstruction from any quarter, give 
farmers a technical education in the 
science of farming; but let it once inter- 
fere with business and a horde of angry 
interests set to work to hamper and hmit 
by every possible means; and compromises 
on matters of principle, where no com- 
promise ought to be permitted, are al- 
most inevitable.” 

The rural teacher and the rural 
preacher occupy positions where they may 
be of great service in establishing the co- 
operative rural community. But the 
teacher must be wide awake and practical 
énough to use every available effort to 
eradicate the aristocratic idea of the pro- 
fessions and to democratize all sociallv 
useful vocations. If all occupations were 
democratized—that is, made socially as 


respectable as any other occupation re-— 


quiring the same intelligence and char- 
acter—men and women, in choosing their 
life work, would follow their natural bent, 
and the feverish rush of aspiring young 
men and women from the country to the 
city might be retarded. And the preacher 
should take a personal and active pari 
in promoting better business as well as 
better lving in the community. The 
homes of both the preacher and the 
teacher should be in the community in 
which they serve. The country pastors 
should be trained for church work in the 
country, and should give themselves 
wholly to this work as experts as long as 
they live, and should not look upon a 
country charge simply as a stepping-stone 
to a city station. | 

It is a noteworthy fact that most of 
those who are energetically urging a re- 


‘turn to the country have themselves made 


their complete escape from the farm and 
show no signs of returning. No teacher 
or social worker will be able to accom- 
plish much in the betterment of rural 
life unless he himself believes that a happy 
and cultured life is possible on the farm 
as well as in town. No sermon on the 
beauty and dignity of country life will 
avail much if the preacher thinks rural 
life, as it can be made, is unworthy of 
himself and family. This divergence be- 
tween precept and practice leads some of 
our country people to look with distrust 
upon many of our social philosophers and 
feel that they are seeking to hoodwink 
the people into believing something that 
they do not believe themselves. 

The genuime community life that comes 
through organization and codperation will 
mean perhaps more for the women on 
the farm than anybody else, because they 
need this better community lfe more. 
But here again the uplifting agencies 
must be developed among themselves. 
“Do you know,” said an agricultural 
worker the other day, “that one of the 
greatest curses in this land is the woman 
who spends her summer at the seashore 
or in the mountains and then comes back 
home in the winter to preach uplift to 
farm women?” This gentleman further 
says: 

“These women, many of them, don’t 
know the first principles of farm home 
hfe, for they never lived on a farm—and 
wouldn’t. Yet they take the platform and 
preach to the farm women a lot of ill- 
digested theories of farm home economies 
and what not. They tell how to bring 
up children when they themselves have 
never experienced motherhood.” 

I would not be harsh in my criticism 
of the well-meaning emotional reformers 
and professional philanthropists. They 
all mean well, but much of their advice 
has no meaning at all. 

In working out this problem of better 
business and better living on the farm, 
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through rural organization, I would em- 
phasize the fact that the woman on the 
farm, the children on the farm and the 
man on the farm are all eagerly in search 
of knowledge, but they know better than 
teachers, preachers or leaders of reform 
the difficulties that surround them, the 
financial hmitations of farm life, the 
hardships of daily toil through varying 
seasons, the compensations and rewards. 
And the best signs of the times exist in 
the fact that hundreds of thousands of 
our country people are for the first time 
waking up to understand that there is a 
difference between a rural community and 


a rural population, and that without or- 
ganization there can never be any prog- 
ress in rural districts or any real pros- 
perity. 

The rural community cannot be-created, 
but it must always represent a growth 
after the seed is planted. Codperation is 
the seed. This seed has already germi- 
nated in hundreds of rural districts in 
North Carolina and is taking root, and 
those of us who have been so long dream- 
ing of constructive and uplifting com- 
munity codperation have reason to be en- 
couraged. 





The Immigration Question. 


By BION H. BUTLER, Southern Pines. 





The question of immigration is one that 
must interest every thinking man of 
North Carolina. It is no doubt true that 
some of the people of the State are averse 
to immigration, but the majority realize 
that the hour has arrived when strangers 
from elsewhere will cast their lot with 

North Carolina. 

Two influences are working. One }s 
the desire of the people of the State to 
invite from the outside world more help 
to develop the vast resources of North 
Carolina. The other is the desire of the 
people from outside to share in the oppor- 
tunities that are here. Possibly the latter 
is the greater power. 

Our people have not understood the ad- 
vantages their State enjoys. North Caro- 
lina has probably the most desirable cli- 
mate the year round that is to be found 
within the limits of the United States. I 
know the claims made for other sections, 
and I know those other sections. ft is 
my judgment that the climate of this 
particular portion of the United States 1s 


more nearly.ideal than any other on the 
North American mainland. Here is the 
most satisfactory rainfall; here is the 
sufficient fertility of ‘soil that enables 
farming to be a gratifying success; here 
is water-power to turn all the wheels that 
will need to move for many a year; here 
is easy access to the populous communities 
of our own country, and to the ports from 
which ships may depart for foreign cen- 
ters of business. 

Tt is a somewhat singular fact that 
North Carolina has not been well known 
to the North and to the Old World, 
whence the tide of migration has come. 
But agencies are at work changing this 
condition. The railroads have finally or- 
ganized industrial departments which are 
energetically announcing North Caro- 
lina’s resources; mill and factory are in- 
viting hands from other states. In many 
ways North Carolina is being introduced 
to those who are on the lookout for a new 
location. 
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The West, which for half a century was 
the land of promise for the home-seeker, 
has been filled up; Northwestern Canada 
is undertaking to care for the overflow of 
population, but that forbidding climate 
ean only‘attract and hold a limited num- 
ber of that great army which must be pro- 
vided with homes each year. Advancing 
prices of land in the Western States: are 
turning settlers from that section to any 
new opportunity that opens. 

Nothing seems to hold out the are 
tive proposition that exists in North Caro- 
lina. So to North Carolina ‘the stream 
of immigration is bound to flow presently, 
whether we encourage it or not. 

How rapidly North Carolina is de- 
veloping is shown by a few census figures. 
Fourteen years ago the agricultural prod- 
uct of the State amounted to about 
seventy million dollars. Ten years later 
that figure had doubled, reaching a hun- 
dred and forty million dollars. And from 
the Department of Agriculture came the 
other day the amazing statement that in 
the last four years another seventy mil- 
lion had been added, bringing the State 
in fourteen years to a crop product three 
times as big as it was fourteen years ago. 

It is worth while to consider that last 
increase. In four years North Carolina 
has advaneed as much in its agriculture 
as in all of the 247 years that elapsed 
from the founding of the first successful 
colony on the banks of the Chowan River 
down to the opening of the present cen- 
tury. 

In the last four years North Carolina 
has moved up from the twenty-second 
State to the thirteenth in the value of its 
farm products. From this it will be seen 
that it is no longer a question of seeking 
settlers from other States. Settlers are 
going to be attracted to North Carolina, 
and unless I am much mistaken the tide 
will soon begin to flow in surprising vol- 
ume. 

North Carolina takes a certain pride 
in boasting of the purity of the English 


‘stock. 


That may be wise or it may not. 
Leaving out the fact that the State finds 
in its Scotch, its Germans, its Swiss and 
in the French blood of its Huguenots and 
what was in the French stock of the 
Palatinate, just as desirable material as 
ever came across the water. For that mat- 
ter, English is but another name for com- 
plex origin, for the English are of the 
Teutonic stock, and in the English blood 
is Saxon, Norman, Frankish, Roman, the 
blood of the conquerors for nobody knows 
how long, for all the various elements that 
unite to make Anglo-Saxon stock are com- 
plex themselves. So I am not so much 
alarmed over the admixture of new blood. 
It seems an historical fact that nearly 
every time a country has been overrun by 
invaders the result has been progress. 

However, there is only a limited choice 
as to the quality of the immigration that 
is to come to North Carolina. We have 
two or three sources from which to draw. 
One, and the most desirable, is the Ameri- 
canized stock of the North and West. At 
the present a large migration of that stock 
is turning to Canada, where the attrac- 
tions cannot be great nor enduring. Not 
less than a million a year of such stock is 
available if 1t could all be drawn to one 
State, for something like that number is 
changing from State to State annually, 
most of it to the thinly settled sections. 

As against this stock to choose from is 
the increasing stock from southern and 
eastern Europe, and the smaller stock 
from the more desirable European coun- 
tries. 

The most desirable European stock is 
that which comes from the north and west. 
But among the other nationalities is lots 
of good material. Unfortunately, some 
that is extremely objectionable is found, 
and that objectionable material makes 
for North Carolina a serious problem. 
It is not desirable to invite here the Mafla, 
the Black Hand, the lawless customs of 
Southeastern Europe, or the disregard for 
life, law and property rights found in 
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some sections of the Mediterranean and 
Levant country of Europe and Asia 
Minor. 

North Carolina is certain to be con- 
fronted with a problem of immigration. 
The certainty that immigrants are wanted 
and that they are going to come makes 
it necessary that we should immediately 
begin the work of selection. We cannot 
stand at the State-line and say who may 
come and who may not. But we can be- 
gin a work of selection by going out where 
prospective immigrants are and inviting 
them to make their homes in the State. 

It seems to me that North Carolina 
should take up at once the work of in- 
viting immigrants. The reason for this 
opinion is that we need more capable peo- 
ple to help forward the development of 
the resources of the State, and we need 
to pick those who are certain to come, and 
to have the right sort turned in this di- 
rection before a promiscuous tide sets in 
from all directions, bringing all manner 
of human drift with the good and the 
indifferent. | 

It is not much of a doctor who points 
out a disease and has no remedy to offer, 
so in self defense it is necessary for me to 
offer my prescription. I would suggest 
that the State take official recognition of 
this situation. 

We need in North Carolina a lot of 
good farmers to operate the unused lands. 
We need good workers to man the mills 
and factories that are building, to lend a 
hand in agricultural development and in 
a hundred different ways. Our present 
method of selection is too unfair to the 
State and to the new-comer. It is left 
to the land agent and the promoter, whose 
desire is to sell lands or to profit person- 
ally regardless of the welfare of the new- 
comer. That method is objectionable and 
need not be discussed. Its shortcomings 
are too apparent. . 

North Carolina should have either a 
State or community organization that 
could present to possible settlers a propo- 


sition and an opportunity. Selling land 
should be an incident and not a main ob- 
ject. Securing good immigrants should 
be the main purpose, and it should be 
made easy for them to buy land accord- 
ing to their abilities, and to find work, if 
necessary, at such times as they are not 
engaged on their land. The purposes 
should be to secure good citizens and to 
help them as far as possible to become 
home-owners and permanent residents and 
producers. 

By inviting the right sort of settlers 
we can fill the places with this sort and 
keep out the objectionable members. To 


_get the right sort we must inaugurate a 


systematic plan. For instance, we want 
to develop our tobacco lands. In Eastern 
Ohio are a lot of tobacco farmers. It 
must be that among the number are young 
men coming on who would like to find 
a genial climate in a good community 
where they might obtain land cheap and 
find an opportunity to build themselves 
homes and establish industry. Tobacco 
counties, it seems to me, would be a proper 
place to look for desirable settlers. In 
the dairy countries of the Hudson River, 
in Wisconsin and any place where dairy- 
ing is carried on are young men who 
would like to get farms for themselves, 
but the price of land there is prohibitive. 
They should be made acquainted with the 
dairy possibilities of North Carolina 
where land is cheap and where dairy 
products bring good prices. The same 
tactics should be applied to all lines of 
agriculture and industry. 
-.Men familiar with the varied resources 
of the State should see that prospective 
new-comers are placed where they have 
the most likely chance to succeed, and not 
that they are turned over to a real estate 
agent to enable him to make a commis- 
sion in the sale of land that possibly may 
prove wholly unsuited to the wants of the 
man who is hunting out a new home. 
The farm is the basis of all prosperity, 
and if we can develop the farm pos- 
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sibilities of the State, the farms will pro- 


vide an overflow of young men and women 
to carry on all other lines of industry. 
With the growth of North Carolina in- 
dustry it is to be expected that more or 
less objectionable immigration will come. 
That cannot be prevented, but it can 
be neutralized very largely by encour- 
aging a better class which will so out- 
number the objectionable that the latter 
will be without significance or influence. 
The better class can be invited and en- 
couraged if we go after that kind, and as 
there is a big number of that kind of peo- 
ple constantly looking for a new location, 
they will look with favor toward North 
Carolina as readily as in any other di- 
rection. 

Personally, I am of the opinion that 
the welfare of the State in the future 
warrants State influence and State help 
in promoting the right kind ofjan immi- 
gration movement. The State is an or- 
ganization of the people for the common 
good, and it is all ready to undertake any 
work of public utility and welfare. It 
can do the work more systematically and 
with more regard for unselfish ends than 
private or small community organizations 
can. On the character of the immigra- 
tion that comes to North Carolina in the 
next few years depends the character of 
our people in the next few generations. 

I do not think the State can afford to 
shirk the duty of influencing immigration 
right now and at the sources from which 
it comes, for to neglect this opportunity, 
to permit promiscuous immigration in- 
stead of selecting the right material, is to 
invite State deterioration and to throw 
away that excellent standing to which 
over two centuries have brought North 
Carolina character. 





The one outstanding fact revealed by 
children appearing in juvenile courts is 
the inefficiency of parents. Every child 
is as good as the home he comes from.— 


Dr. Merrill. 


Duties of Presbyterians Emphasized 
by the Assembly. 


Every individual should feel respon- 
sible not only for those social wrongs 
to which he may be a contributing cause, 
but for those which, by his prayers and 
efforts, he could assist in abolishing. 

The duty of Christian citizens to ob- 
serve those principles of our religion 
which require that every man do his full 
share of the world’s work; which oppose 


injustice and tyranny, even when these 


are entrenched in the usages of our civ- 
ilization; which lead men to endeavor to 


maintain themselves in a self-respecting, 


God-fearing way, this self-maintenance 
being understood to include a fair return 
for labor, sufficient to support the man 
and his family, conditions of labor that 
are safe and healthy, opportunity to pro- 
vide against illness and old age, and relief 
from labor one day in seven; which lead 
to movements to secure childhood against 
forced labor and woman against condi- 
tions degrading to womanhood. 


Diversions Wanted. 


Wanted—Unwholesome diversions. By 
bored women everywhere. Women. who 
have lost all interest in home, family and 
other real things of life are in need of a 
constant supply of frivolous places to go 
and frivolous things to do in order to 
keep their minds from dwelling on how 
bored they are and how useless. Motor- 
ing, bridging, tangoing, matinéeing, gos- 
sipping and eating are still good for a 
large portion of each day, but not enough 
to close the yawning gaps when the dread- — 
ful emptiness of such lives cannot be ef- 
faced from, the thoughts. Highest cash » 
prices will be paid from the hard-earned 
accumulations of husbands and fathers. 
Address The Society for the Promotion 
of Neurasthenic Sanatoria, Quackville, 


Vacuum Place, N. Y.—Infe. 
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EDITORIAL 


Prison Reform a Next Great Need in 
North Carolina. 


sak 
“We recommend that our penal system 
be revised in the light of the most modern 
methods.” 

So says the Democratic State platform 
adopted in Raleigh, June 4, 1914, and it 
lays a pressing duty upon the next Gen- 
eral Assembly—a duty which the dictates 
of our common humanity and the dic- 
tates of our common religion make a 
thousand-fold more imperative than even 
a party pledge can make it. Who can 
read the Master’s description of the Last 
Judgment. and the memorable: sentence 
inculeating charity to prisoners and not 


tremble for us as citizens in the light of 
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our present neglect of the unfortunate 


erring? 
Read the eloquent article in this issue, 


“Our Prisons Should Reform as Well as 


Punish,’ by Colonel Fairbrother, and 


then. ides Hastings’ clear presentation 


of the subject, 
Reform as Well as Punish,” and then re- 


“How Our Prisons May 


solve to help along the six simple, prac- 
ticable and reasonable reforms. 
They are needed in North Carolina, 


badly needed, and the dominant party is 





committed to giving the subject the 
serlous consideration its importance jus- 
tifies. 
tM Es 

Before us as we write are some clip- 
pings that illuminate some phases of this 
question. To illustrate the severity of 
the courts, consider a case conspicuously 
mentioned in the recent Peebles contempt 


ease, or this dispatch from Montgomery, | 


Ala: 

“Fifty years for eeilieg fifty cents. 
That is the sentence that a Hale County 
(Alabama). jury imposed on Frank Wil- 
liams, a negro, who in 1894 robbed an- 
other negro of a half-dollar. 

“After serving more than twenty years 
of the sentence, Williams has been pa- 
roled by Governor O’Neal, the Governor 
extending clemency to ie negro last 
night.” 

III. 

Consider, on the contrary, the new Eng- 
lish Criminal Justice Administration 
Bill, described by the Parliamentary cor- 
respondent of the Daily News as “the 
most Christian Crimes Bill” ever pre- 
sented. Its motto is, “No Prisons for 
Those Under 21.” 

These are the salient features of this 
British Government measure: 
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“1. To secure as far as possible that no 
one under the age of 21 shall be found 
inside of a prison, through a combination 
of probation, supervision and Borstal 
treatment. 

“2. In case of fines generally a period 
of at least seven days is to be allowed 
for payment, with special provisions for 
extension in the case of juvenile offénders 
placed under supervision. Fines -in all 
cases are to include court fees. 

“3. Terms of imprisonment for less 
than five days are to be abolished. 

“4, Philanthropic societies are to be 
enlisted in the work of providing com- 
_petent officers for probation and super- 
‘vision purposes, the ultimate aim being 
that every young offender shall have 
someone to look after him.” | 


TVs 


The importance of looking after health 
conditions in our prisons is also strikingly 
set forth by an article, “Guilty—Sen- 
tenced to Death by Tuberculosis,’ in a 
recent Survey. It’s the story of John 
Gerrish : | | | 

“Five years ago John Gerrish was a 
sailor on the United States Cruiser Penn- 
sylvania, He was a young man of good 
habits, and sent. twenty dollars every 
month for the support of his mother in 
San Diego. One day, when on shore leave 
at Vallejo, Cal., he did what for him was 
an unprecedented thing—got uproariously 
drunk and beat up a marine who was his 
companion. The marine accused him 
also of taking from him a ten-dollar bill. 
Then despite an unbroken record of pre- 
vious good behavior, he was sentenced to 
four years in San Quentin prison”—aa 
unsanitary prison. 

Willard Brown Thort, pastor of the 
First Congregational Church of San 
Diego, tells the rest of the story: 

“Tuberculosis germs found lodgment 
in his system during his stay in San 
Quentin, and despite the most favorable 
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climatic conditions in the world, he sick- 
ened and died. 

“The State of Californa nominally 
sentenced John Gerrish to four years um 
the penitentiary. In reality it sentenced 
him to death.” 

Ae 

Again, we say let every reader of the 
SoctaL SERVICE QuvarTERLY read _ the 
articles by Colonel Fairbrother and Judge 
ITastings in this issue and join in de- 
manding that the General Assembly of 
1915 shall carry out the spirit of its plat- 
form pledge. 


Help “Community Service Week.” 


Every reader of the Socrat SxErvice 
@uARTERLY should take a keen interest in 
the State-wide observance of Community 
Service Week, December 3, 4 and 5. 
Read Governor Craig’s proclamation on 
another page. 

At the last meeting of the State Con- 
ference for Social Service and in the last 
issue of this Quarterly, Dr. E. K. Graham 
presented the spirit and purpose of the 
movement. It now remains for us to pre- 
sent the practical details. 

First of all, the plan is to have a sur- 
vey made to find out the facts about everv 
community. Before the people anywhere 


can make much progress in improving ~ 


conditions, they must know just what con- 
ditions are. You know how it is when 
your doctor comes to see you. You 
wouldn’t have much respect for him if he 
went ahead and fixed your medicine with- 


out first asking your symptoms, taking 


your temperature and examining your 
tongue. So the first thing we want in a 
rural community is to have a sort of 
census made showing just how the neigh- 
borhood stands as to progress in educa- 
tion, farming, health, reading, home con- 
veniences, codperation, home-ownership, 
ete., ete. Next year it is hoped that simi- 


lar surveys will be made to find out social 
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and economic conditions in towns and 
cities, but there was not time to make such 
arrangements this year. Blanks for 
making this census will be sent to each 
teacher or some one else in each rural 
school district. 

Then on Thursday, December 3, “Pub- 
lic Roads, Grounds and Buildings Day,” 
the people in every school district, rural 
or urban, are to meet and do some physi- 
eal work for the improvement of roads, 
streets, school-houses, school grounds, 
church buildings, ete. They may work on 
the roads or streets, repair the church or 
school-house, clean off the cemetery or 
school grounds or plant trees and shrubs 
on school grounds or along roads and 
streets or in other public grounds, parks, 
ete. If possible get a flag raised on your 
school-house, also. 

Then on Friday, December 4, comes 
the day, which, by the law of North Caro- 
lina, every teacher is required to observe 
as “North Carolina Day” in his or her 
school, featuring some one subject, to be 
selected by Superintendent Joyner. This 
year he has selected “School and Neigh- 
borhood Improvement.” So Friday, De- 
cember 4, will be “North Carolina Day” 
and also “School and Neighborhood Im- 
provement Day.” In every public school, 
from Currituck to Cherokee, the older 
people, together with all the boys and 
girls, are urged to meet together in the 
morning, hear the reports of the local sur- 
vey, and discuss all needed plans for im- 
proving the schools of the community, the 
roads, health conditions, social life, mar- 
keting and financial conditions, ete. 
“Just what practicable plan for progress 
can we adopt for improvement in each of 
these particulars?” will be the question 
for all the people to consider together. 
And then strong committees of men and 
women will be named to prosecute what- 
ever plans are approved, these commit- 
tees to report to subsequent community 
meetings. Then after those serious sub- 
jects are disposed of—and a picnic dinner 


as well—the later afternoon and evening 
may be given over to some program of 
recreation and amusement—games, sports, 
story-telling, singing, ete.—something for 
everybody, young and old, rich and poor. 

Then on Saturday, December 5, 
“County Progress Day,” the aim is to 
have in every county seat a great county 
meeting to consider the facts of county 
life just as the school district considers 
conditions in the district, with practical 
discussion of “The Needs and Possibili- 
ties of Our County.” In both school dis- 
trict and county meetings the aim will be 
to have a frank and candid comparison 
with other sections, find out in what lines 
progress is needed and start definite move- 
ments for achieving that progress. 

Let every teacher get the “Community 
Service Week Bulletin” and read the in- 
spiring material there published about 
all these matters. The Bulletin will 
make everything plain. Not only will 
it do that, but it will inspire you to go 
forward and do your part in a movement 
which should make a thousand North 
Carclina neighborhoods “a little better, 
fairer, more worthy of God’—a move- 
ment which should awaken aspiration 
and inspiration in sections which will 
surely stagnate and decay unless they 
have a community ideal and codperation 
in working toward that ideal. For 
“where there is no vision the people 
perish.” ; 


Governor Craig’s Proclamation For 
“Community Service Week.” 


I, Locke Craig, Governor of North 
Carolina, in response to widespread senti- 
ment among our people as expressed by. 
many organizations and _ societies, do 
hereby set apart the 3d, 4th and 5th days: 
of December, one thousand nine hundred 
and fourteen, to be known and observed 
throughout the State of North Carolina 
as “Community Service Days,” and. f. 
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appoint them as days wherein every man, 
woman and child in the Commonwealth 
shall lend heart, hand, and brain to the 
service and development of North Caro- 
lina and of its every community and 
county, and as days wherein the people 
shall meet, confer and work together for 
advancement along the three-fold lines of 
investigation, united labor for the imme- 
diate improvement of the community, and 
wise planning for its future. 

I call on the leaders of thought and 
progress in every community to assist in 
organizing and planning for these “Com- 
munity Service Days.” 

I call on the Farmers’ Union, the cham- 
bers of commerce, the women’s clubs, our 
teachers and ministers, the press of the 
State, our lawyers, physicians, farmers, 
business men, industrial forces and all 
others, to codperate in working out plans 
for such community service, and on these 
days to put aside matters of private con- 
cern and to devote themselves to the great 
movements for the common good. 

1. I urge that in each community, so- 
cial and economic surveys shall be made 
the first days of the week, or earlier, so as 
to inform the public as to the conditions 
now existing and the lines of progress 
most needed. 

2. I urge that on Thursday, “Publie 
Roads, Grounds and Buildings Day,” the 
men, women and young people of each 
town, township or school district meet, 
according to plan, and work together in 
one or more of three forms of actual phy- 
sical service to the community: (1) ia 
improving the roads and streets and 
making them more worthy and more 
creditable to the people; (2) in improv- 
ing both interior and exterior of the 
school-houses, churches and courthouses 
and other public buildings; (8) in clear. 
ing off and beautifying the grounds of 
school-houses, churches, parks, cemeteries, 
-ete., and planting trees and shrubs in 
these places as well as along streets, road- 
sides and private grounds, 


3. I urge that on Friday the older peo- 
ple with the children shall meet at every 
school-house in town or country to ob- 
serve “School and Neighborhood Im- 
provement Day,” as a day of practical 
patriotism, and at these meetings condi- 
tions in the community shall be reported 
and discussed; plans made for improv- 
ing schools, highways, social life, eco- 
nomic, moral and health conditions; com- 
mittees named to prosecute such plans, 
and arrangements made for subsequent 
public meetings for their accomplish- 
ment. 

4. I urge that on Saturday, “County 
Progress Day,” a great public meeting 
shall be held at each county seat when al! 
the people shall meet together to discuss 
“The Needs and Possibilities of Ou: 
County,” candidly comparing its present 
conditions with its potentialities, and in- 


-augurating movements needed for its 


progress and development. 

5. I urge that at all these meetings 
exhibits illustrating conditions be made; 
plans discussed for attracting desirable 
settlers to places needing them; the or- 
ganization of farmers’ societies, town 
boards of trade, and boys’ and girls’ in- 
dustrial clubs promoted; wholesome 
sports, recreations and plays encouraged ; 
the flags of State and Nation raised over 
school-houses and other public buildings, 
and plans made for providing books, pa- 
pers and libraries for old and young and 
for teaching those who have grown to 
maturity illiterate. 

With the high resolve and faith that 
North Carolina, under God, shall take a 
foremost place in the civilization of the 
world, and with an invocation of His 
gracious favor on the endeavors of our 
people, I call on every North Carolina 
man, woman and child of whatever place, 
creed or station, to give these days in 
consecrated service to the community and 
to the Commonwealth. 

Done in our city of Raleigh, on this 
29th day of September, in the year of our 
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Lord, one thousand nine hundred and 
fourteen, and in the one hundred and 
thirty-ninth year of our American Inde- 


pendence. Locke Crate, 
By the Governor, Governor. 
Joel. KERR: 


Prwate Secretary. 


Praise From Sir Hubert. 
Nationan OoNFERENCE oF 
AND CORRECTION 


General Secretary and Treasurer: 
WILLIAM T. CROS8, CHICAGO 
Headquarters: Chicago 
City Club Building, 315 Plymouth Court 


\ September 15, 1914. 
Mr. Clarence Poe, 


Raleigh, N. C. 

Dear Mr. Por: You and your asso- 
-elates are to be highly commended for 
your work in establishing the Soctan 
SERVICE QuarteRty. I have noted par- 
ticularly in the current issue a careful 
choice of subjects, and a popular swing 
to the articles which is bound to bear good 
fruit among the growing numbers inter- 
ested in social reform in the South. 

It is one of the most timely publica- 
tions in this field in the country. 


Cy. truly yours, 
W. T. Cross. 


CHARITIES 


Bishop Robert Strange. 


In the recent death of Bishop Robert 
Strange, of Wilmington, first vice-presi- 
dent of the State Conference for Social 
Service, the State has lost one of its most 
useful citizens and our organization one 
of its most valued members. 

Bishop Strange was a man who be- 
lieved profoundly and simply that God’s 
Kingdom should come on earth and in the 
affairs of men. Consequently, he was 
always interested not only in the work 
of his church, but in making business, 
legislation and public opinion responsive 


to the ideals of the Christian religion. 
Gentle as a woman, beloved by all who 
knew him, he was ul as courageous as 
a knight in batiling against evils, how- 
ever eminent their defenders might be. 
Especially memorable were his eloquent 
and earnest denunciations of factory child 
labor and his pleas for a better child- 
labor law in North Carolina. 

And it remains for us, the living, to 
fight on for the indeals bequeathed us 
by our beloved dead. 


The Free Night School. 


A movement has been started in High 
Point that deserves to spread. Under the 
direction of Professor Thornwell Haynes, 
superintendent of schools in the “Furni- 
ture City,” a free night school has been 
established. We understand that on the 
opening night five well-lighted rooms in 
the excellent South Main Street school 
building of that city were filled to over- 
flowing with 160 boys and young and old 
men who enrolled for the term’s work. 
In speaking of the work Superintendent 
Haynes says: “Every one who enrolled 
seemed to breathe a spirit of ‘I-want-to- 
learn,’ and if the school continues as it 
has started it will prove one of the best 
things that has happened he ee Point 
for quite a number of years.” 

The school authorities in High Point 


\ 


evidently do not believe in having some 


thousands of dollars of property lying idle 
seven-eights of the time. To their minds, 
too, the question, “Why should the school 
stop teaching a boy after he is sixteen or 
seventeen years old?” has never been satis- 
factorily answered. Decidedly those, peo- 
ple who are taking care of the town’s 
educational interests see no reason why 
the gray-haired or the no-haired should 
not be taught as well as the curly-headed 
youngster. By what virus have the 
middle-aged and the old become inocu- 
lated that they are immune from educa- 
tion?—Winston-Salem Journal, 


Our Prisons Should Reform as Well as 
Punish. 


An Eloquent Argument | 


By Al Fairbrother, Greensboro 









Having been asked to contribute an 
article on prison reform for the Soctan 
Service Quarrerzy, I feel that I am now 


qualified in that particular. I have been 
urging for the last fifteen years a change 
in our penal system which many tell ma 
is impracticable—that is, it could not be 
worked out satisfactorily. 

I notice that those who favored the 
amendments talked of segregation in the 
matter of property—putting real estate 
in a class by itself; chattels in a class 
by themselves; mortgages, bonds and notes 


in a class by themselves—and let eaclr 


class pay what it should really pay in the 
way of taxes, it being urged that' certain 
kinds of property should pay more taxes 
than other kinds. 

Now if this can be done with property, 
why can it not be done with human souls? 
Why tumble a dozen men into the same 
cell and proclaim that they are all con- 
victs, and treat them all alike, when, in- 
deed, each man is a separate criminal and 
each man deserves separate punishment 
and treatment? 

We first have got to remember that 
“with what measure ye mete it shall be 
measured to you again”—and never for- 
get that we should always strive to have 
only laws of Justice and Merey which 
flow forever from Sinai and Cavalry. We 
must “do unto others as we would have 
them do unto us,” and unless we get into 
our “prescribed rules of action”—-which 
Blackstone says is law—the essence and 
the existence of the Christian religion, 
and practice it, then indeed are we bar- 
barians and sav ages. 


All of us ace niet ti means Poiial 
by different States for the prevention and 


punishment of crime are far from per- 
fect, but to perfect a plan that will ac- 
complish the end desired is quite another 
thing than denouncing as cruel and brutal 
and ineffective the plans already in vogue. 
That the present plans are capable of 
very substantial amendments there can 
be no doubt. The penitentiary does its 
work effectively in one regard, and that 
is that it keeps a certain proportion of 
the objectionable criminal element of the 
population out of harm’s way for the 
time being. 

But, says the reformer, you have not 
aceontniened all of the law’s contem- 
plation, because you have failed in any 
way to reform the prisoner, and when his 
sentence expires and he comes out again 
into the living world he is a more des- 
perate character than when you first im- 
prisoned him. Therefore society is in 
greater peril because of fear of his de- 
predations than before he was first ap- 
prehended. Those who have visited the 
Seven Dials in London and had oppor- 
tunity to talk with those people under- 
stand that the ex-convict’s hand is raised 
against all law and order. His only am- 
bition is to continue his life of shame, 
because he feels that his degradation has 
approximated infamy; that he has re- 
nounced the world as completely as a 
monk in a monastery; he belongs to the 
underworld and has nothing in his breast 
but revenge. 

Our system as a reforming agency is 
an utter failure. A man convicted for an 
offense and sentenced to imprisonment 
is looked upon, not as about to be re- 
formed and regenerated, but rather as 
entering a living tomb whence he will 
emerge a social leper, hardened, degraded 


‘age cruelty. 
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and depraved by his prison, life and. as- 
sociations. Indeed, the system under 
which North Carolina lives today renders 
our prisons the nursery of every depraved 
and polluting propensity imaginable to 
the mind of man, and of every species of 
moral turpitude under the sun. — | 

I say this boldly and challenge contra- 
diction, not in gleeful mood, but with pity 
and commiseration. In each prison gang, 
in each convict camp, always there is a 
Fagin or Augustus Tomlinson—and al- 
‘ways there is a youthful, Oliver or a Paul 
Clifford who must, perforce, become apt 
pupils. Every degree of criminality 1s 
present in the living tomb. 

Ve eee 

In an article like this it 1s not necessary 
to paint anew the pictures recently por- 
trayed by judicial investigations in this 
State, where we were all shocked to a 
point almost speechless when we read of 
how guards had glutted their savage dis- 
positions by inventing tortures as cruel 
as the application of the Russian knout; 
where they had chained down, like wild 
beasts, theit fellow brothers, thrown 
blankets over their mouths to. suppress 
the agonizing cries called forth by their 
devilish devices, and then clubbed almost 
to death the helpless victim of their sav- 

What sort of reformation will such con- 
duct bring? What hope is there for the 
defenceless wretch thus tortured by these 
ignorant and drunken brutes clothed in 
their little brief authority? — 

It is not so much because the man has 
broken the law that when he emerges 
from prison he is pointed , out. with: the 
unpitying finger of scorn, and avoided by 
his neighbors. It is rather because he 18 
known to have passed a more or less 
lengthy period under conditions so de- 


- moralizing and degrading that even if he 


\ 


fi 


rf 


had suffered for a crime he had never 
committed, or even thought of commit- 
ting, he could never be the same man that 
he was prior to his incarceration. 


_ erimes. 


17 


Why? Because he is a specimen of hu- 
man nature most debased. His pride, his 
spirit, his immortal soul, have been on the 
rack—he has been for a period of time— 
long, dreary, hopeless days where the light 
of God was most darkened and obscured. 
Around him and about ‘him were the 
images of the most sordid and _ vilest 
The resolve of endeavor which 
remains with men until the end amidst 
such surroundings could not be preserved, 
and that grand latent power, which we 
call the philosophy of the soul, is killed 
forever. | 
2 nS of 

Because of our present system, no mat- 
ter who the men, so unjust, so dispro- 
portionate are our sentences, that when 
we finally “put them over” they go as 
junk—as a pile of trash thrown into the 
scavenger’s cart and taken to the incin- 
erator. 

_A man of hitherto excellent character, 
in a moment of passion or excusable 
desperation, commits an offense against 
society, and the law says that if it 1s 
manslaughter he must suffer the same as 
though killing had been his profession 
and his art. And when he comes out, 
instead of the world receiving him as it 
should, as a man who had paid in full 
the last poor farthing, the world, fish- 
blooded and cruel, refuses to give him a 
receipt in full, but points to him as an 
“ex-convict.” 

I understand the law could not be 
changed to stop this custom, but it is such 
a-gross injustice—so unnecessary, sO un- 
called for, that.I blush for those who do 
not stop to think—those who so in- 
humanly and apparently in glee thus add 
additional ignominy and torture to a soul 
that has bled and cried in the agonizing 
throes of self-abasement. But there could 
be an unwritten law that would suggest 
that after a fellow brother had paid his 
debt, the penalty that the law decreed, 
after he had satisfied the demands of s0- 
ciety, lost his citizenship, his honor, and, 
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mayhaps, his soul; that when he turned 
his back on the living tomb where he had 
been and thrown away the snake-like 
striped cerements with which he had been 
swathed, he might again take his place 
and stand before the world as he stood 
before he was convicted—asking the law’s 
protection on its presumption that he was 
again innocent of crime until proven 
guilty. ; 
oS * 6 

The defect is what we must remedy. 
The penitentiary, the convict camp, the 
convict farm, ought not to resemble a 
small-pox hospital in which men are re- 
ceived in various degrees of sickness and 
turned out after treatment, a mass of 
corruption and infection. On the con- 
trary, each ought to resemble a con- 
valescent home where the morally sick 
are, to some extent at least, restored to a 
consciousness of right and wrong; or a 
quarantine station where they are de- 
tained until the infection has had an op- 
portunity of exhausting itself. I under- 
stand that philanthropists have for cen- 
turies concerned themselves in the welfare 
of prisoners who are criminals, and hun- 
dreds of devices have been elaborated for 
the purpose of doing away with the prin- 
cipal defects of the existing system. 

Sir Walter Crofton was one of the most 
practical of the reformers. He based his 
plan on the principle that all punishment, 
with the single exception of the carrying 
out of a death sentence, is for the good 
of the prisoners as well as of the com- 
munity. Himself the chief of the Irish 
convict department, he made observations 
which convinced him that society owed it 
to the criminal that while placed out of 
harm’s way for the time being, he should 
be given a chance to improve that time 
by preparing himself for another and 
more favorable start in life. Sir Walter’s 
plan by which he proposed to effect this 
purpose was strongly opposed, and was 
only finally given a trial by the govern- 
ment because its advocates, who soon be- 


came numerous, argued that it would ef- 
fect a heavy saving in prison outlay. 
Such proved to be the case. , 

Sir Walter’s first idea was to divide 
convicts into grades. A man who was 
committed for a first offense was never 
to mix with an habitual offender. The 
only exception to this rule was that men 
in the lowest grade were allowed to earn, 
by good conduct, promotion to the second 
and finally to the first grade. Just so a 
first-grade offender who habitually mis- 
conducted himself was liable to be de- 
graded step by step till bad behavior 
could drag him down no further. The 
plan answered every expectation. It 
seems strange to speak of “caste” among 
criminal convicts, but such was estab- 
lished, and the men entered so heartily 
into the spirit of the idea that the mere 
effort to secure promotion had an ad-. 
mirable moral effect. In fact, the steady 
improvement in the morals of prisoners 
paved the way for a trial of Sir Walter’s 
ticket-of-leave plan which became so pop- 
ular in Great Britain. 

Under this plan a time sentence is re- 
duced to a fixed number of marks to be 
earned. The man sentenced is given credit 
for his good deeds and charged with his 
ill deeds. If he is industrious and ob- 


_ serves the prison rules to the letter; if 


he is helpful and obliging, he receives 
credit and cuts his sentence many days 
each year—but the account is carefully 
kept in something lke a double entry 
ledger. This plan resulted in thousands 
of prisoners earning their ticket-of-leave. 
After securing it he goes where he pleases, 
is free to act and do—only reporting to 
the police every so often, and always 
leaving his postoffice address. 
* *k ok 

That system appeals to me, except. 1t 
should be more liberal, even to the point 
of giving a man absolute freedom—if 
he proves he has earned it by good be- 
havior. I would allow him to “forget it” 
if he could: At least I would not con- 
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tinually remind him of his misfortune by 
having him report to headquarters. 

In Nebraska the report from the peni- 
tentiary just made public shows that the 
parole system in vogue there works ad- 
mirakly. I do not know how long it has 
been in operation, but a Nebraska paper 
stated last week that 85 per cent of the 
prisoners paroled made good. 

e * * 

All of us have read, or should read, 
Lytton’s “Paul Clifford,’ and from that 
human-interest story gather information 
worth while. I have been advocating, 
and I think with good reason, that cer- 
tain prisoners—those not vicious and 
those who have not too far transgressed 
society’s laws by continuous violations, 
should be allowed to work, and their wage, 
less the cost of their subsistence, given to 
them. I have felt that the prisoner’s wife 
and children, who are innocent of criine 
and who suffer the disgrace of the hus- 
band’s and father’s shame, should be al- 
lowed to receive the portion of his wage 
that is justly due them. I have figured 
- it out that apart from this plan of assist- 
ing those left helpless and dependent and 
humiliated by the deep sorrow that must 
burden the convict’s wife and child, it 

might be an inspiration to the unfor- 
‘tunate one if he knew that, though de- 
-prived of his freedom, he still was aiding 
in keeping from the door of those he 
loved the red-mouthed wolf of hunger. If 
he knew they still looked upon him as a 
partial support, it might keep alive the 
low-burning fires of hope and cause him 
to resolve for better and higher things. 

I have maintained that if the prisoner 
had no family—no one dependent on him 
—that if he knew that each day a part 
of his wage was his; was being kept ia 
him, for that glad day when he should 
walk forth a free man, there would be an 
inspiration for him to make a better pris- 
oner and a better man, because he would 
feel that when he went out into the living 
world he would have the wherewithal to 


seek strange fields and establish himself 
in the path of rectitude. 

What hope is now his? To walk out 
with a cheap suit of ill-fitting garments; 
disgraced—branded where he is known-— 
with no money. What is his path of: 
least resistance but to stoop to crime 
again? If he had money—money he had 
earned—he could go and feel secure in 
the strength that the dollar gives. With- 
out this his hope is dead. And when hope 
is gone there is no light. So dark are the 
clouds that envolop us that we cannot 
even see God. 


The Whole-Time Health Officer. 


A number of North Carolina papers, 
notably the Statesville Landmark, Salts- 
bury Post and the Wadesboro Ansonian, 
are continuing their efforts to convince 
the voters of their counties that a whole- 
time health officer should be employed. 
Good luck to them, for if they can bring 
it to pass they will have accomplished 
much for their people. 

In Sampson County the whole-time 
health officer is no longer regarded as. 
an experiment. In the seven months that 
he has been in the employ of the county 
his good works have more than justified 
the expenditure. If these papers would 
give their readers a concrete example of 
the correctness of their reasoning they 
can do no better than to publish one of 
Dr. Cooper’s monthly reports, one of 
which we are publishing this week, set- 
ting forth his- activities. He has done 
efficient work in putting an end to epi 
demics. His efforts to spread the idea 
of preventing disease can do nothing lesa 
than arouse our people to the efficacy of 
this idea. His work in the school room 
will be productive of good that will be far- 
reaching. Let your people get an idea 
of what a health officer does, gentlemen, 
then let them draw their own conclusions. 
—Clinton Democrat. 





| How Our Prisons May Reform as Welt 
| as Punish. 


Six Needed Reforms in Our Penal System Clearly Described 
By Judge G. H. Hastings, Winston-Salem. 


. North Carolina is far behind many of 
her sister States in the treatment of crim- 
inals, still regarding them as outcasts of 
society, incapable of reformation. We 
attempt to handle them collectively in- 
stead of dealing with them individually. 
The one impelling motive in the past has 
been to punish the criminal. There is 
now a sentiment developing to save the 
criminal. The controlling question is 
coming to be not how much can be done 
to the offender, but how much ean be done 
for the offender. 


PROBATION. 


. The first great forward movement de- 
sired is the enactment of a State-wide 
probation law. Probation is a system for 
reclaiming men. There is a seed of good 
in every offender which needs only to be 
properly nurtured to produce an abund- 
ant harvest. 

The object of probation is to give the 
offender another chance. Because a boy 
has gone wrong once is no reason why he 
should do so again. When an offender is 
placed on probation his self-respect is 
preserved, while a sentence to the roads 
usually destroys once and for all his self- 
respect. Probation extends a steadying 
hand to the offender and guides his foot- 
steps back into the right road. 

- North Carolina is one of the six States 
that has not passed a probation law. At 
the last session of the Legislature a pro- 
bation law was passed for the city of 
Winston-Salem. This law applies to 
adults as well as to children. Any person 
convicted by the court may be placed on 
probation. Since the passage of this law 
many persons convicted have been placed 
on probation with gratifying results. At 





present there are about twenty boys on 
probation, many of whom have becn 
placed in school. In almost every case of 
conviction of a youthful offender, one can 
trace the cause to evil environments, 
made, possitly, by neglect of parents or 
the community. 

The Winston-Salem law authorizes the 
court to appoint one or more probation 
officers and to assign them to any case. 
The superintendent of the graded schools — 
of Winston-Salem is ea officio assistant 
probation officer. This act further defines 
a “delinquent child” to be ‘any boy or 
girl between the age of six and eighteen 
years who violates any ordinance or com- 
mits any offense of which the court has 
jurisdiction,” and a “wayward child” to 
be “any boy or girl between the age of 
six and eighteen years who habitually as- 
sociates with vicious or immoral persons, 
or who is growing up under circumstances 
which expose him or her to lead an im- 
moral life.” If any child is adjudged to 


-be a delinquent or wayward child, the 


court may place him under the care of a 
probation officer for such time and under 
such conditions as may seem proper, o7 
may deal with the child in any manner 
provided by law. 

One of the most salutary provisions 
of this law is that any parent who ts 
found to be responsible for the delin- 
quency or waywardness of any child shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanor and fined or 
imprisoned, at the discretion of the court. 
One or two convictions under this last 
section has had the effect of making many | 
parents look closer after their children. 

The most important part of the system 
is the probation officer. He should be a 
man of highest character. Lax enforce- 
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ment of the requirements breeds contempt 
in the mind of the offender. The officer 
must teach his ward that probation is not 
a system to condone offense or let of- 
fenders off lighily. The officer must be 
watchful, positive and yet sympathetic. 
There is no paid probation officer in Win- 
ston-Salem, but the question of employing 
such an officer is pending before the 
Board of Aldermen. Several patriotic 
citizens are doing this work voluntarily, 
‘and cases have been assigned to them. 
The triplicate card system is used; one is 
given to the offender, another to the pro- 
bation officer, and the third is kept by the 
court. The boy is required to report to 
the officer at stated intervals and bring 
with him his card to be checked. By 
means of this card a complete record is 
kept of the offender. When probation is 
ended the three cards are filed as a per- 
manent record in the court. These rec- 
ords are of great value to the court in 
dealing with this class of offenders. The 
officer keeps in close touch with the of- 
fender, visits his. home and gives him 
every encouragement, and finds him em- 
ployment, or what is oftentimes better, 
puts him in school. 

If the offender does not improve or 
refuses to obey the officer, he is brought 
‘ again before the court and may be sen- 
tenced. to the reformatory or otherwise 
punished as provided by law. Saturday 
is set: apart as probation day so that the 
school duties of the children may not be 
interfered: with. 

‘The benefits of probation are manifold, 
as shown by Erie County Probation 
Board, viz.:- me 

1. In -prison the offender associates 
with hardened criminals;. under proba- 
tion he is under the influence of a friend. 

2. In prison he is disgraced and known 
as a jail bird; under probation he 1s re- 
quired to keep good company. 

3. In prison the offender is embittered 
against society; under probation he is 
encouraged. __ it 
4. In prison the offender is supported 


at public expense; on probation he is re- 
quired to work. 

5. In prison the offender cannot sup- 
port his family, which in many instances 
suffers, while on probation he is required 
to support his family. 

6. After leaving prison the offender 
often finds it difficult to get employment, 
but when discharged from probation the 
offender is already employed and the 
same employment continues. 


REFORMATORIKES. 


Forsyth County has built and equipped 
a splendid reformatory at a cost of about 
$15,000, exclusive of the land. It is a 
commodions brick building with all mod- 
ern conveniences. It is situated on a 
splendid farm about two miles from 
Winston-Salem. Boys and girls up to 
eighteen years of age may be sent to this 
institution. This reformatory was opened 
last June, and since that time about fifty 
boys and girls have been sentenced to this 
institution. There are now twenty-eight 
koys at the reformatory. A number of 
boys released from this institution have 
been placed in privaté homes. Two of 
the boys, when their terms expired, re- 
fused to leave the reformatory, saying it 
was the kindest and best home they had 
ever known. No child, however, should 
be sent to a reformatory as long as he can 
be intelligently handled in the home or 
successfully placed on probation. 

In every reformatory there should be 
a school for the proper training of the 
children. This important feature has not 
been placed in the Forsyth County re 
formatory, but it is to be hoped that this 
necessary training will be added in the 
near future. 


INDETERMINATE SENTENCE FOR ADULTS AS 
WELL AS YOUNG. 


Another necessary reform in dealing 
with youthful criminals is the indetermi- 
nate sentence. When the juvenile offender 
ig sentenced to a reform school he should 
be kept there until the training has pre- 
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pared him for society. It is a matter of 
impossibility for the judge to guess how 
long it will take to reform the offender. 
The indeterminate sentence as to minors 
has been upheld by our Supreme Court, 
the case coming up from the Stonewall 
Jackson Training School. The indetermi- 
nate sentence should be extended to youth- 
ful offenders when sentenced to reform 
institutions. We already have on our 
statute books a law authorizing the judge 
to enter a minimum and maximum sen- 
tence as to offenders under sixteen years 
when sentenced to houses of correction, 
and any time after the service of the 
minimum sentence the offender may be 
paroled on good behavior. This is a wise 
law and should be extended to adult of- 


fenders. PAROLE LAW. 


We need in North Carolina a wise pa- 
role law under which men may be re- 
leased before the expiration of their sen- 
teuces on condition that they live useful 
lives. This would be a strong incentive 
to right living. The men paroled should 
be placed in charge of parole officers who 
would aid them in getting employment 
and give them proper encouragement. 
The probation officer could easily do this 
important work. The authority to parole 
prisoners should be vested in a competent 
parole board whose duties should be to 
study the condition of each prisoner so 
that the power might be exercised intel- 
ligenily. The directors of the Forsyth 
County reformatory have this power of 
parole by virtue of an act of the Legis- 
lature of 1913. 


EARNINGS OF PRISONERS PAID TO THEIR 
FAMILIES. 


Another needed reform in North Caro- 
lina is a law that would direct the pay- 
ment to dependent families of the pris- 
oners a part of their earnings. Many 
wives and children of prisoners suffer for 
the necessaries of life while the bread- 
winner is paying the penalty of his crime. 
These unfortunate men are members of 


- serve the maximum sentence. 


society, many of whom ean be reached 
and saved if approached in a spirit ot 
charity. 

About ten years ago a census of the 
English prisons showed that no less than 
56 per cent of the prisoners had been pre- 
viously convicted five times or more. It 
further shows that out of every 100 sent 
to prison for the first time 70 per cent 
do not return again, yet of those convicted 
a second, third, fourth and fifth time, 
there return to prison respectively 48, 
64, 71 and 79 per cent. 

In England in 1908, a law entitled “The 
Prevention of Crime Act” was passed, 
which not only provides for the reforma- 
tory treatment of juvenile adults, but also 
for the preventive detention of habituai 
criminals after the sentence had been 
served. In other words, if a person is 
proven before the court to be an habitual 
criminal, an additional sentence may be 
imposed in order to protect society. 

In the case of habitual and vicious 
criminals who cannot be reformed, there 
should be a statute authorizing and em- 
powering the courts to add an additional 
sentence and to keep them in a state of 
preventive detention. The minimum and 
maximum sentence would help solve this 
question. The hardened criminal would 
The weed- 
ing out of the habitual offenders will re- 
duce materially the amount of crime and 
give us an opportunity to reform the oc- 
casional offender. | 

Some of the reforms needed in North 
Carolina, therefore, are: 

1. State-wide probation law with paid 
officers ; 

2. Reform schools for youthful offend- 
ers, controlled by the State; 

3. The indeterminate sentence, for both 
youthful and adult offenders; 

4, A parole law; 

5. The minimum and maximum sen- 
tence 5 

6. The payment of part of the earnings 
of the prisoner to his dependent family. 








DR. JOHN A. RICE, Fort Worth, Texas. 


Ba NAS ea Te 


_ I should like first to congratulate North 

Carolina on the very great wisdom you 
have shown in organizing the young and 
vigorous forces of the State into such a 
Conference as you have been holding here. 
It seems to me that your example should 
be followed at once by all the Southern 
States, and, of course, that means by 
the North also, for the North will follow 
the South. 


THE MISSION OF THE CHURCH. 


_ I desire to speak to you this afternoon 
as briefly as I may on the Church and the 
New Social Hope. The first century wit- 
nessed a general expectation of the second 
coming of the Master, when He would 
restore the kingdom of Israel and a new 
social order would be introduced. There 
is today a somewhat similar social hope 
abroad in the land, except that the social 
hope of which we are thinking now is not 
_ expected to come by magic power out of 
the heavens above, but to be worked out 
by social forces from which God will 
create a new heaven and a new earth. i 
want to ask, therefore, what the relation 
of the church is to this new source of 
hope abroad in the land. It takes various 
and sundry forms. Various and sundry 
political and economic organizations are 
propagating various and sundry phases of 


it. But it is not of these that I desire to | 


speak. 

There are five ‘great institutions 
through which society achieves its ends, 
the church, the home, the schools, the 
state, and the great world of commerce 
and industry. The church herself must, 
first of all, stand, as I conceive it, for 
socialized religion. The day is past, I 


The Church and the New Social Hope. 


The Relation of the Church to the Home, the School, the 
State and the Commercial World. 








take it, when a man can get off in a corner 
and get himself right with God, to the 
neglect of his fellowman whom he has 
wronged. ‘The atonement itself must be 
interpreted in the terms of common de- 
mocracy. Even in the Old Testament we 
are beginning to see more and more that 
the message of the church was a sociul 
message. The kingdom idea is every- 
where. Jesus Himself, all through His 
life, spoke largely in terms of the king- 
dom. We cannot repeat together the 
Lord’s Prayer and be individualists. It is 
“we” and “us” and “our” from the very 
first word to the last, and no man can 
honestly and appreciatingly repeat that 
remarkable prayer without reaching out 
over land and sea and compassing’ all 
human .ife. The church must realize 
more and more the distinction between 
religion and Christianity. I may rob my 
neighbor on Saturday night and then be 
exceedingly pious on Sunday, but I am 
very far from being a Christian on Sun- 
day. I may pray for my neighbor on 
Sunday and prey on him for the six days 
following. That is being exceedingly re- 
ligious, but it 1s very far from being a 
Christian. No man can be a Christian 
who does not enter into the kingdom idea 
and who does. not enter into Christian 
activities among men. The church must 
apply in her work modern sociology. 

To apply modern sociology means; first 
of all, that we should have graded studies, 
that our Sunday schools shall be thor- 
oughly graded according to pedagogical 
science. It means graded study, and also 
graded worship. In my church in Fort 
Worth, for example, we have three con- 
gregations assembled at the same time. 
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The children under seven assemble under 
competent leaders who are acquainted 
with the Montessori methods. The chil- 
dren from seven to fourteen years of age 
are organized into a juvenile church and 


my assistant preaches to them while I am 


preaching to the general congregation in 
the church. It is time to grade the wor- 
ship of the church from the oldest to the 
youngest. 

The application of modern sociology 
means also graded work. I do not know 
anywhere of a list of things that young 
people can do for the church. I believe 
it is accepted, for example, that the young 
person’s vision goes farther than his 
power to act, and it is the mission of the 
church, therefore, to bring out his will 
power. There are two defects in modern 
education—insufiicient training of the 
will and insufficient training of the imagi- 
nation. It should be one of the church’s 
activities, it seems to me, to make a list 
of the things young people can do at 
different periods in their lives for the 
church. “I have been working on this 
plan, and I hope by the end of this year 
to have a list, according to years, of the 
things that young people can comfortably 
and advantageously enter into, according 
to the grade of their maturity. 

I take it that the church must adapt 
her message to the thought-contents of 
that message, as well as the method to the 
age in which we are living. We must 
take our theology out of the school and 
carry it into the modern life. The mod- 
ern church must stand for the kingdom 
idea, for that type of society in which 
every individual shall live in filial serv- 
ice to the Father, on the one hand, and 
in fraternal service to his brother, on the 
other hand. We shall adapt the methods 
of modern sociology to our study and our 
work. 

.RELATION OF THE CHURCH TO THE HOMR. 

What can the church do for the home? 
First of all, we must stand for the in- 
tegrity of the home. We cannot look 


with indifference upon the fact that di- 


-vorce 1s increasing much faster than our 


population. JI am so often humiliated, 
upon refusing to perform the marriage 
ceremony for a divorced person, to find 
that the next minister down the street 
or around the corner has done it withour 
asking dangerous questions. It ought to 
be an everlasting disgrace that any min- 
ister should put the approval of the 
church upon remarriage when divorcee 
has been granted for other than Scrip- 
tural causes. | 

We must stand not only for the in- 
tegrity of the home, but also for the effi- 
ciency of the home. The inefficient home 
is the cause of the moral disaster over- 
taking our young people. And it must 
be said that the church is not reaching 
the home as effectively as it ought. If 
you will pardon the personal reference, I 
will mention. some of the things my 
church is doing along this line. We hare 
organized the mothers of our church into 
a mothers’ council, which meets regularly 
and devises ways and means for increas- 
ing the efficiency of mothers. Every Sun- 
day morning they come together under. 
a trained sociologist, who tells them 
things that mothers ought to know. For 
when we have said the last word about all 


these problems that confront us, you must 


admit that it comes back to the mother 
at last. What shall the church do, there- 
fore? Shall we stand aside and let moth- 
ers find out, as best they can, the things 
they must know? It seems to me that we 
must aggressively get to the mother and 
to the home with an intelligible gospel 
message. 

We stand, therefore, for efficient homes, 
efficient mothers, efficient fathers. In 
getting after the mothers, two or three 
years ago, I raised a small rebellion. 
The mothers said that the fathers needed 
getting after, too, and in self defense I 
had to get after the fathers as well. It 
was very interesting to have the point 
brought out that mothers alone cannot 
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make the home, that the father must 
share its responsibilities, its ideals, its 
spirit and enter into its life. I have seen 
boys and girls ruined repeatedly by a 
whangdoodle type of religion in which 
boys and girls had not a particle of inter- 
est. The type of religion that clings to 
every piece of furniture, to every pic- 
ture, to every article of daily use, thar 
atmosphere is the vital thing that makes 
up home life. 
‘RELATION OF THE CHURCH TO THE SCHOOLS. 
But the church must have something to 
say also by way of bringing the results 
of modern scholarship to the common 
man, the man in the street, the girl in 
the store, the busy housewife, who want 
to know what men and women are think- 
ing about. What shall the church do for 
them? It seems to me that the time has 
come when the church must devise some 
way by which she can be a sort of middle- 
man between the results of rich scholar- 
ship, on the one hand, and the common 
man, on the other.. Speaking again from 
personal experience, I have been able to 
transform the Wednesday evening meet- 
ing from the minister’s mortification into 
a joyous, uplifting service. We meet to- 
gether for fifteen minutes in a vital, fresh, 
virile atmosphere for worship and praise. 
. Then for thirty minutes I lecture on how 
we got our Bible. Then we break up into 
six classes, one class in sociology, another 
class in church history, another class for 
some phase of Bible study, another on 
missions and social service, another in 
the history and essentials of music, and 
another class in household bacteriology. 
‘We are beginning to expand, but when I 
say this you must not think that we are 
an institutional church. Any family 
church can do the same thing. We are 
coming together at those Wednesday 
evening meetings, and I am sure we are 
having five times as many people as ever 
came to the ordinary prayer meeting. 
We are making an honest effort to make 
the church the middleman between the 


university and the common man and 
woman in those subjects which touch the 
art of living. With reference to those 
things that have to do with the art of 
hving, we feel that the church has a mis- 
sion. Again, it seems to me that it is 
the mission of the church to carry the 
message of the university not only to her 
own people, but to everybody -in the 
world. Now I am going to make a con- 
fession. I have never, up to this week, 
been ashamed that I was born in South 
Carolina. But as I came through that 
State last week I found a bill in passage 
preventing white people from teaching 
negroes. I said to every one I could get 
hold of that I thought we were going 
back into barbarism. We have our charge 
in the South, and we are not Christians 
if we do not, at the cost of blood, carry 
the message of Jesus to the black man 
as well as to the white man. Ours is a 
universal gospel, or it is nothing. It 1s 
for every man, or it is nothing and for 
nobody. Let us stand, therefore, between 
the new knowledge, the results of the new 
knowledge as they touch the art of living, 
and the needs of common life. Educa- 
tion is the great word of the hour. Of 
course, I am not here to speak of college 
education. The thing I am pleading for 
is that we shall make the local church 
the force in the community for bringing 
educational results and, so far as we can, 
educational processes, to the needs of the 
people. 
RELATION OF THE CHURCH TO THE STATE. 
Well, what is the relation of the church 
to the state in America? Our fathers 
undertook to separate church and state, 
and they did, but they also separated re- 
ligion and the state. Now the problem 
is to get them together. The minister in 
the pulpit must be a prophet who must 
thunder against graft and unrighteous- 
ness, but he must not stop there. He 
must plead the positive note and give 
the constructive method. Even my ex- 
perience has been that when you have a 
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scoundrel on your board of stewards, the 
best method is to go into his office, lock 
the door, look him in the eye, and tell 
him the truth. The modern man has no 
sympathy with that conception of re- 
ligion that will enable a man to pray a 
long prayer in a church on Sunday and 
rake the hard-earned dollars of helpless 
men and women into his pockets during 
the week. We want a religion that pays 
every dollar it owes and returns stolen 
money. We must stand for civic right- 
eousness, for civic protection. The 
church cannot stand by and see the 
gambling hell, the red light, and all those 
other evils rampant in our midst. She 
must thunder against them, call for the 
protection of the state for our childhood 
and for our youth. She must stand for 
clvic righteousness and for civic efli- 
clency as well. 
RELATION OF THE CHURCH TO INDUSTRY. 
Finally, what has the church to do 
with the world of commerce and industry ? 
During the first nineteen centuries the 
church had to interpret Christianity in 
The twentieth 
century is having a hard time to interpret 


the terms of theclogy. 


Christianity in the terms of sociology. 
What has the church to do with these 


problems? It is a fact that 600,000 tired | 


women come home at night tired from 
their day’s labor. It is a fact that 2,000,- 
000 children come home at night tired 
from their day’s labor. Five hundred and 
thirty-six thousand people are injured in 
our industries every year. Oh, the scrap 
heap that we are creating by our modern 
industry! The church must plead, first 
of all, for a living chance for every man, 
for a chance to make a life while he 
makes a living. The church must plead 
for sound and sane and congenial condi- 


tions under which to work, for hours 


injury, from old age. 


God-hunger. 


which will enable a man to live with his 
family, and it’must plead for sufficient 
income to make his family to a degree 
comfortable. It must plead for provisions 
for protecting him from accident, from 
The church must 
plead for everything that puts the man 
rather than the dollar in the center. 

THE PRIME MISSION OF THE CHURCH. 

I come to the last word, and it is this: 
While the church must do all these things, 
sympathize with the constructive move- 
ments of the day that are looking toward 
the creation of a new social order, the 
prime and sufficient task is to feed the 
Ten thousand times ten 
thousand helpless hearts are walking our 
streets, working in our factories, that in 
the lone deeps of life are calling “Fa- 


ther, Father, Father.” They do not know 


how to get to Him, or who He is, but they 
want Him. The church stands between 
Jesus Christ, on the one hand, who is the 
power-house of the world, and the ma- 
chinery of human life on the other hand. 
Contact with each side and the free and 
open flow of his power between is the 
prime mission of the church. It is from 
Him that we are to get that power that 
is to drive our machinery, light our dark 
places, fill up our valleys, level our moun- 
tains, make a highway for the coming 
of the Lord, and usher in a new order 
with a new promise for tomorrow, and 
liberate the imprisoned splendor that 
It is the 
church’s mission, therefore, to connect the 


struggles up from every heart. 


power-house of the world with struggling 
humanity, bringing the two together and 
helping God to deliver himself upon our 


age. 





Community Service Week in North 
Carolina. 











By CLARENCE POE. 





In November of last year Governor 
Craig set apart two days to be known 
and observed all over North Carolina as 
“Road Working Days.” Of course, not 
‘every male citizen of proper age joined 
in the movement, but a sufficient number 
participated to give some wholesome ob- 
ject-lessons in community effort. 

But perhaps the best result of the proe- 
lamation and the, work was the impres- 
sion made on the fertile mind of the then 
acting president of our State University, 
Dr. Edward K. Graham. He began say- 
ing to a few friends, “Now, if it’s a good 
thing to have all the people drop their 
private interests two days and improve 
the roads, why wouldn’t it be a better 
thing to have a week set aside for the 
consideration of all matters of public 
welfare: Why not have a ‘Civic Service 
Week’ in North Carolina?” 

~The idea made an immediate appeal 
to a number of earnest men and women 
who resolved that it should be carried 
into effect. The plan was presented by 
’ Dr. Graham and the writer to the State 
Board of Agriculture, the State Farmers’ 
Union, the State Conference for Social 

Service, the State Press Association, the 
North Carolina Federation of Women’s 
Clubs and the North Carolina Good 
Roads Association, these organizations 
giving it approval, not perfunctory but 
hearty and unanimous. To Governor 
Craig, keenly interested in all plans for 
the State’s upbuilding, the idea also made 
instant appeal, and he early entrusted 
plans for its development to the executive 
committee of the “North Carolina Con- 
ference of Organizations and Institutions 
for Rural Upbuilding,” consisting of 
D. H. Hill, H. Q. Alexander, J, Y. Joy- 


ner, J. I. Foust, E. K. Graham, W. J. 
Shuford, W. A. Graham, T. B. Parker, 
W.S. Rankin and the writer. That com- 
mittee took over the original suggestion, 
changed the name to “Community Serv- 
ice Week,” as better expressing the 
definite aims of the committee, and by 
working out details proceeded to trans- 
form the idea into a reality. 

Now with the official proclamation re- 
cently made by Governor Craig and the 
hearty codperation given by Dr. Joyner 
who decided months ago to merge the ob- 
servance of “North Carolina Day” with 
“Community Service Week,” the move- 
ment is definitely inaugurated. 

But if it is to be the inspiring success 
it ought to be the most important work 
remains to be done. There must be men 
and women in every county who will pa- 
tiently work out plans for making “Com- 
munity Service Week’ a genuine success 
in their county, and there must be in each 
neighborhood not only a teacher and a 
chairman of the school committee who 
will work faithfully (instinctively, it 
seems, every man who proposes a forward 
movement turns to the educational leaders 
of a community for support), but there 
must be other public-spirited men and 
women ready to codperate in the work of 
making Thursday (“Public Roads, 
Grounds and Buildings Day”) and Fri- 
day (“School and Neighborhood Im- 
provement Day’’) memorable in the his- 
tory of the section. 

To the writer the “Community Serv- 
ice Week Bulletin,” prepared under the 
euidance of Dr. L. R. Wilson, 18 an In- 
spiration and a joy. If anybody wishes 
an illustration of the practical, construc- 
tive temper of the North Carolina mind 
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of today, he need go no further. How 
far we have come from an attitude of 
mere contended glorification of our past 
and present, 1s indicated by this pamph- 
let; how far we have advanced from the 
disposition to think that leader greatest 
who most nearly convinced us that we 
were the greatest people on earth, our 
blood the purest, our history the sublimest 
and our resources the richest—refusing 
to face unwelcome truths and furnishing 
no spur to prick the sides of our am- 
bition. | 

If this pamphlet does not throb and 
burn with the energetic, open-minded, 
forward-looking spirit that has made 
America what she is, the spirit that ‘does 
nokle things, not dream them all dav 
long,” if it is not instinct with the spirit 
of Kipling’s typical American who 


“Turns a keen, untroubled face 
Home, to the instant need of things,”’ 


then I have read it to little purpose. 

In the years following Appomattox, 
while something of the bitterness and in- 
jured pride resuliing from a great defeat 
lingered with us, there may have been a 
psychological obstacle hindering the de- 
velopment of such a spirit; but today, 
sure of ourselves, unflinching and un- 
shrinking, we not only face but welcome 
a thorough diagnosis of conditions. 
are anxious to know how our State com- 
pares with other States, how our county 
compares with other counties, and how 
our community compares with other com- 
munities. We believe as firmly as ever 
that we have as capakle a people as the 
sun shines on, but that fact only makes 
imperative the question as to whether 
these capabilities are being fully de- 
veloped and properly used. We believe 
we have unlimited resources, but that only 
makes us: inquire as to how adequately 
each community is using these resources. 
We know that our fathers fought well 
in- war, we remember that our question 


the Sphinx of History will be 


ver eee 


We 


whether their sons wrought well in peace. 
And while we cherish “the glory that was 
Greece and the grandeur that was Rome,” | 
we study them but to connect them with 
the Here and Now—but to remind our- 
selves that men of like passions as we are 
have built beautiful and half-divine civili- 
zations in states no larger than ours, in 
lands no more blessed with the Almighty’s 
gifts, and that we have “all that any 
people ever had to inspire them—the 
Heavens above us, the generous earth be- 
neath, and the breath of life in our nos- 
trils.” 3 
We do not forget, however, in our prac- 
tical temper of today, that a State “is 
but the expression of men’s single lives, 
the loud sum of the silent units.” As 
Governor Craig well says in his proclama- 
tion, “The realization of our patriotic 
ambition for North Carolina as a whole 
depends upon the achievement of the same 
ideal in the local community—the county, 


the town, the township, the school district, 


the little neighborhood grouped around 
church or school-house.” } 

In this spirit and with this high pur- 
pose these plans for “Community Service 
Week” are presented to all the people of 
North Carolina, and with the faith that 
each of us, young and old, will give a 
glad response both to the summons of our 
Chief Executive and to the yet more in- 
sistent summons of his own heart’s de- 
votion to our mother State. 


Three Things Needed for Our Rural — 


Development. 
By E. L. DAUGHTRIDGE, Rocky Mount 


After having lived on the farm for most _ 
of my life, and after having had an op- — 
portunity of studying rural conditions ia 
Europe last summer as a member of the 
American Commission, I am ‘confirmed in 
my opinion that there are three things 
especially essential for the future growth 
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and development of our rural communi- 
ties, viz.: Business codperation among 
our farmers, reoccupying our farms by 
our native white people, where possible, 
and race adjustment. 

It has long been hoped that the educa- 
tion of the farmer would supply the de- 
ficiencies of farm life, and it is true that 
special instruction has enabled many 
farmers to greatly increase the annual 
production of their farms; but the great 
majority have not had the financial abil- 
ity to utilize this knowledge, and so they 
have been forced to continue along in 
the same old rut of life, with a bare exist- 
ence as their portion. 

It is not my intention or desire to dis- 
eredit the great work that has been ac- 
complished in the State in the promotion 
of our agricultural interests. 

The propaganda of the Department of 
Agriculture has been of great assistance 
in what has been accomplished, and since 
the beginning of farm demonstration 
work it has opened up new possibilities. 
The example of a progressive farmer in 
a community has been a valuable lesson 
and has brought valuable results to his 
average neighbor. But after all, what 
profit is knowledge if the means of apply- 
ing it are wanting? 

The farmer with an annual income in 
the gross of only $400, however he may 
be impressed with the advantages of 
scientific agriculture, stands small chance 
of making a success at it when he can 
‘save nothing from his farm operations, 
and when he has no available credit 
through which to make the improvements 
that are needed to recast his methods of 
farming. 

If the farmer could be furnished with 
money upon fair terms, and with sufficient 
time given him to repay it, he would then 
be able to profit by the lessons the De- 
partment of Agriculture offer him. Fur- 
thermore, it would foster the back-to-the- 
farm movement which is regarded as one 
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of the best steps that could be taken in 
American life. | 

By enabling the son of the small farmer 
to buy a farm on terms that do not fore- 
cast foreclosure, it will prevent thousands 
from drifting into the city, and at the 
same time will incourage the return of 
other thousands who are tired of city life 
and are kept from returning to the farm 
only by the knowledge that they are not 
able to buy a farm under present credit 
conditions. 

What a great thing it would be for our 
Nation if the people who are living in the 
congested districts of our cities could be 
induced and enabled to go back to 
the farms where nature intended they 
should be. 

Various methods have been proposed in 
the past to remedy these conditions, but 
to my mind the only successful remedy 
is to make country life more attractive. 
This can only be done by business co- 
operation among the farmers. Our peo- 
ple must stand together; they must adopt 
the motto that has been adopted by their 
brothers across the sea—“‘All for one and 
one for all”; they must catch the spirit 
of mutual help and community interest; 
in this way they stand for something. 
They can, by codperation, exert an in- 
fluence upon the law-makers of the coun- 
try that will force them to enact such 
legislation as will create some system of 
financial aid to the farmer that will en- 
able them to improve their farms, to 
build comfortable and modern homes, and 
that will put them on an equal basis with 
those who are engaged in other vocations. 

We cannot wonder at the fact that the 
country boys and girls are leaving the 
country and going to the cities when we 
think of the miserable country homes the 
average farmer occupies and the condi- 
tions surrounding them, and to think that 
these are the homes in which we are rear- 
ing the boys and girls upon whose shoul- 
ders rest the future destinies of this Na- 
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-tion,. Does it. not create within us a de 
sire to better the conditions in our rural 
districts ? | 

No country can hope or expect to oc- 
-cupy a high position among the nations 
.of the world whose government does not 
provide for the education and the home 
life of its rural population. 

- I do not believe we could engage in any 
; one that will do more to build up the 
State upon a permanent basis than the 
work of improving and bettering the so- 
cial and financial condition of the rural 
.home in this State, for the strength and 
social. welfare of any community lies in 
‘the homes:of that community. 
,.If, then, this is true, and our future 
prosperity and development rests upon the 
shoulders: of those who are to be reared 
in the homes of the State, is it not our 
duty to see that the environment and the 
conditions surrounding these homes should 
be such as to exert a good influence upon 
these children in their tender years? For 
I believe a child, like a tree or a vine, 
will grow as it is trained, and that the 
environment of the home will engraft into 
its little heart and mind the’ sentiments 
and .aspirations that will control its life 
in: after years. And as we build up the 
character of our children, se will we build 
eur State and the Nation. 


“Better guide well the young man than reclaim them 
. when old, 

For the voice of true wisdom is calling, 

To rescue the fallen is good, but ’tis best 

To prevent other people from falling. 

Better close up the source of temptation and crime 
Than deliver from dungeon or galley; 

Better put a strong fence ’round the top of the cliff 
Than an ambulance down in the valley.” 


~ We should teach our children to rever- 
ence their homes and to hold them sacred. 
‘We should make them so attractive and 
pleasant that they will not forsake or de- 
sert them when they are grown up, how- 
ever humble they may be. 

In Europe we found these ideal country 
conditions. Upon investigation, we found 
that these problems had, in a large meas- 
ure, been solved. 


We found in Germany that the farmers 
had solved the question of meeting their 
own needs by business codperation. They 
found that they could secure money on 
long time at a very low rate of interest, 
and codperation in money matters led to 
codperation in buying and selling; and to- 
day the German farmer is enjoying an 
economic independence unknown to our 
farmers. : 

In every German community you will 
find these codperative societies for the pro- 
motion of their economic and social con- 
ditions. This is made possible by their 
homogeneous population; they are all on 
the same elevated social plane, and the 
same families have lived in the same com- 
munities for generations. ‘They are of 
pure Caucasian stock, educated and con- 
genial, and all orleans together for their 
common welfare. 

These conditions: do not exist in’ the 
South. In many instances our white 
population to a large extent have aban- 
doned their farms and have left them in 
the hands of the negroes, who take little 
interest in community welfare, who do 
nothing to maintain the fertility of the 
soil, who allow the farm buildings to be- 
come dilapidated, and whose presence in 
many instances is a menace to white peo- 
ple living in the same community. 

The negro as a farm helper is no longer 
to be depended upon; he is unreliable and 
shiftless, and has ceased to be a producer, 
but is an extravagant consumer. And we 
find ourselves slaves of those whose mas- 
ters we used to be. ; 

The negro question in the South is a 
very serious problem and one that will 
sooner or later have to be adjusted. I do 
not believe the white people of this coun- 
try will be satisfied much longer to carry 
the burden of supporting and educating 
a race of people, the majority of whom 
are not in sympathy with our laws, our 
institutions and the best interests of the 
community in which they live. 
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It is not my purpose to censure or to 
condemn all negroes, for I know there are 
many of them good citizens, deserving and 
worthy, and who are doing all they can to 
build up our State and to elevate them- 
selves and their people, and I have no ill 
will towards any; but I am merely stat- 
ing the facts as I see them. : 

What we need to develop our country 
i8 to get and to keep our white people on 
the farms, and to supplement them as our 
needs require with thrifty white settlers, 
such as the Irish, the Scotch, the Hun- 
garian, the German and many other Euro- 
pean farmers who leave their countries 

on account of their great congestion and 
_ who are looking to our country as a place 

where they can buy homes. 
And, now, in conclusion, I want to say 
that this is a great work that has been 
_ undertaken by this Conference, and I be- 
lieve it will result in a great awakening 
of our people, and that much good will 
be accomplished in lending its aid to the 
upbuilding of the rural communities of 
our State. 





Give the Convict’s Family Part of 
His Earnings. 


Mr. W. H. Swift, secretary of the 
North Carolina Child-labor Committee, 
‘was in Raleigh recently to see Dr. Clar- 
ence Poe in regard to the work of the 
Conference for Social Service. Mr. 
Swift said : 

“T was much interested in a conver- 
sation which I had yesterday with Col. 
_H. B. Varner, of the Prison Board. 

- “According to Mr. Varner, the State 
now las about half a million dollars of 
worthless stocks received in supposed pay- 
ment for convict labor. 

z “This labor went to enrich somebody, 
_ while the State was supporting the con- 
- viet force. I learned that an able-bodied 


able to give away half a millior to big 
business could well afford to allow a small © 
part of the net earnings of the convict 
go for the support of his family if they . 
need it or to be accumulated for him. 

“A convict who comes out-of prison 
with even a little sum of money has much 
better chances of leading a straight life. 
As it now is, the State takes his labor, 
puts him in competition with free labor, 
makes money off his labor, leaves fre- - 
quently his family in want and turns him 
loose with nothing. It looks unwise to 


‘me.’—The News and Observer. 


“County Progress Day’ at Each 

Courthouse Town, December 5. 

1. Meeting called to order by chairman 
of County Community Service Week 
Committee. Elect chairman and secre- 
tary. 

2. Summary of surveys from all school 
districts. 

3. What the figures show as to where 
our county leads and where it lags: Some. 
lessons. 

4. Questions about what our county 
most needs. Five minutes talk on: 

(a) A Six-months’ School Term. 

(b) A Whole-time County Health Of- 

ficer. 

(c) A Whole-time County Superin- 

| tendent of Schools. 

(d) A Farm Demonstration Agent. 

(c) A Better Road System. 

(f) A County Fair. 

(g) A County School Commencement. 

(h) Stronger Organization of Farm- 

ers and Town Interests. 

(1) Better Rural Conditions. 

(j) A County Farm Life School. 

(k) Closer Codperation of all Church 

and Sunday School Forces. — 

5. Adoption of motions or resolutions 
favoring an advance with regard to any 








of the aforementioned lines. 
6. Appointment of a committee on each 


subject. 


convict nets the State about 80 cents a 
ba day, when hired out for actual money. 
“T+ seems to me that a State which 1s 
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The Best Way Any Tar Heel Gan) 
Spend Two Gents 





HE best way any intelligent North Carolinian, man or 
C woman, can spend two cents right ow is to send it to 

W. C. Crosby, Educational Secretary, Raleizh, INOS 
and get a copy of the handsome 86-page pamphlet, “Com- 
munity Service Week in North Carolina.” 

President Graham, of the State University, declares that it 
will probably do more to stimulate progress in North Caro- 
lina than any other publication ever issued by the State in all 
its history. ) 

From start to finish it is packed with just the sort of matter 
that will help you in waking up your neighborhood and get- 
ting it started along new lines of progress. The State has 
had the book printed at public expense and two cents only 
pays part of the postage in getting it to you. Simply fill out 
the following blank, put a two-cent stamp with it, and then 
get the book and study it: 


PO. eee oo eee eee ee ee 


W. C. Crosby, Secretary, Raleigh, N. C. 

Dear Sir: As pcr above notice in the “Social Service 
Quarterly,” I inclose a two-cent stamp and you will please 
send me free the pamphlet, “Community Service Week in 
North Carolina.” 

Yours truly, 
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COME TO THE GREAT MEETING JANUARY 28-20. 


The greatest session the North Carolina Conference 
for Social Service has ever held will be the third annuai 
meeting in Raleigh, January 28-30. 

Every member of the Conference should be on hand. 
You will wish to come to Raleigh sometime while the Leg- 
islature is in session. Make these, the dates of your com- 


ing. The presence of four eminent speakers, of National 


reputation, would alone make the meeting historic: 

William J. Bryan, the world over famous as an ad- 
vocate of peace, temperance and moral movements; 

Thomas Mott Osborne, the greatest man of our time 
who has given his life to prison reform; 

Mrs. Cora W. Stewart, who has achieved National 
reputation through the Moonlight School movement in 
Kentucky, and 

Secretary Daniels whom North Carolina still claims. 

And even without these four eminent speakers, any 


one of whom would make the meeting remarkable, the 
M program would be of compelling attractiveness simply 
for the North Carolina talent represented. 


Make your plans now to be in Raleigh from Thurs- 


day, January 28, to Saturday, January 30, and bring some 
friend wih you. 
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EDITORIAL 





THE COMING MEETING. more, the dates of the meeting. Tlie 


Elsewhere in this issue will be found the meeting is right upon us. It is be- 
tentative program of the third annual ses- 
sion of the Conference. Look it over. 





HON. WILLIAM J. BRYAN, 
Secretary of State, 

who will deliver the closing address of the 

Conference, Saturday morning, January 30. HON. JOSEPHUS DANIELS, 


: ; Seoretary of Navy, 
Note the list of famous speakers coming. 





a who will deliver an address before the State 
Note also the nature and scope of the Conference for Social Service, Saturday 


subjects to be considered. Note, further- morning, January 380, 
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ing held earlier this year than formerly. 
This is the very time to set aside the dates 
of January 28, 29 and 30 for attendance 
at the meetings. 

But attendance is not all by any means. 
To make it the greatest success others be- 
sides. the speakers listed must take a part. 
After every address there will be general 
discussion. Then there are the committee 
meetings the first day. Every member 
is urged to be present, and take part in 
forming the plans and policies of the com- 
mittee of his choice. We want you there 
also to help frame the various resolutions. 
But you don’t need to be a member or del- 
egate to be eligible to come. All sessions 
‘are public meetings and everybody is in- 
vited and urged to attend. 

In order to prevent “everybody’s busi- 
ness being nobody’s business,” we strongly 
urge that the various churches, communi- 
ties, clubs, associations and other organi- 
zations through the State appoint at least 
one or more strong delegates to attend the 
meeting, present that organization’s ideas, 
aims and views and, last of all, to take 
back home to that organization the mes- 
sage of the Conference. If you can’t come, 
be sure that you are represented. 


REV. JOHN NELSON COLE. 


It 1s with deep regret that this issue 
of the Social Service Quarterly chronicles 
the death of Rev. John N. Cole, Third 
Vice-President of the North Carolina 
Conference for Social Service. In the 
death of Mr. Cole, which occurred Jan- 
uary 1, 1915, at a sanatorium in Char- 
lotte, the Conference realizes a great loss. 
His wise counsels, his broad and clear 
vision and his big heart were forces that 
brought things to pass. This, the Con- 
ference knew and appreciated. 3 

Mr. Cole was born February 10, 
1852, and at Oxford he spent the greater 
part of his boyhood days. He was 
prepared for college at Horner’s School, 


Oxford, and later attended Randolph- 
Macon College in Virginia. In 1870 he 
joined the Methodist church and in 1878 
was admitted into the North Carolina 
Methodist Conference. Since that time 
he has been a strong ambassador of his 
faith and church. During the twenty- 
five or more years he was in the activo 





REV. JOHN N. COLE, 

Third Vice-President of the North Carolina 
Conference for Social Service. 
ministry, he served most of the important 
charges of the Conference; meanwhile he 
loved his way into the hearts of all he 

served and all who knew him well. 
Mr. Cole was a pastor of the true type. 


His sincerity was his pass-key to the 
 Rearte of his people’ ena. by which hg 
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formed friendships, whose devotions he 
knew and enjoyed till his death. His 
thoughts were for others. He felt keenly 
his relation to God and his duty to man. 

This great capacity for love and kindly 
ministry—the dominant force in Mr. 
Cole’s life—peculiarly fitted him to be 
the orphan’s friend and guardian. As 
superintendent of the Methodist Orphan- 
age at Raleigh, he gave the last eight 
years of his untiring and faithful services 


to orphanage work. This may be called 
the crowning labor of his life. His heart 
was in it to the end. Better things for 
the orphan children of the State were al- 
ways has vision. To this end he labored 
even in his last hours. He was never un- 
conscious of their cry. 

The Church and State have lost an in- 
defatigible worker and the orphanage 
cause a zealous friend. 


_ | EVERYBODY IS INVITED TO ATTEND EVERY MEETING, NON-MEMBERS ARE AS 
WELCOME AS MEMBERS. COME AND BRING YOUR FRIENDS 


PROGRAM 


OF THE 


THIRD ANNUAL SESSION 


OF THE 


North Carolina Conference for Surial Service 
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RALEIGH, JANUARY 28, 29, 30, 1915 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 28 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 3:00 P. M. AT THE First Baptist CHURCH. 


SuBJectT: “A SURVEY OF THE FIELD” 


3:00 Invocation—Rey. J. ©. Wooten. 


Welcome—By Governor Locke Craig, Honorary President. 


3:20 Five Minute Reports by Committee Chairmen on the Work Ahead of Us in North 


Carolina, as follows: 


A Social Welfare League for Every Town— A. W. McAlister, Chairman 
Church and Social Service Committee. 
How Compulsory Attendance is Working—J. Y. Joyner, Chairman Committee 


on Illiteracy. 


The Child of the Widow—Rev. M. L. Kesler, Chairman Committee on De- 


pendent Children. . 
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The County Health Officer Movement—W. S. Rankin, Public Health. 


A Better System of Rural Credits—W. J. Shuford, Country Life. 


A Better Child Labor Law—W. H. Swift, Industrial Conditions and Child 
Labor. 


State Control of Prison Camps—Miss Daisy Denson, Prisons. 
A State-Wide Anti-Jug Law—Archibald Johnson, Temperance. 
An Anti-Miscegenation Law—G. T. Stephenson, Negro Problem. 
The Problem of Tenancy—R. F. Beasley, Poverty and Charities. 


More Woman’s Clubs Needed—Mrs. W. R. Hollowell, Woman and Soctal 
Service. 


The Kinston School—C. B. McNairy, Feeble-mindedness and Eugenics. 


A School for Erring Boys: Why None for Girls?—Mrs. T. P. Harrison, Raleigh 
Woman’s Club. 


Adjournment. 


NicgHt Session. 8:00 P. M. 


President’s Address: “The Part of the Church in Civilization-Building”—Clar- 
ence Poe, Raleigh. 


Music. 


Carrying Light to Those That Sit in Darkness: The Moonlight School Movement 
in Kentucky—Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart, Frankfort, Ky. 


Adjournment. 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 29 
SuBsectT: “STATE LAWS AND STATE MOVEMENTS NEEDED” 


MoRNING SESSION, 9:30 A. M. 


A State Crusade Against Tuberculosis—Dr. L. ‘B. McBrayer, Superintendent of 
the State Sanatorium, Sanatorium, N. C. 


Temperance Reform: Shall North Carolina Fall Behind Russia ?—(Speaker to be 
announced. ) 


Child Labor Legislation—Pascal S. Boyd, Mooresville. 


The Moonlight School and Its Work in Harnett—Superintendent J. D. Ezzell, Lil- 
lington. 


A Campaign to Wipe Out Adult Illiteracy in North Carolina—J. Y. Joyner. 


Community ‘Service Week in North C rolina, 1914, 1915—Dr. E. K. Graham, Chapel 
Hill. 
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11:20 Community Leagues as Agencies of Progress—Dr. D. H. Hill. 


-11:40 Prison Reform. 


12:20 Round Table Conferences on the following subjects: 


Church and Social Service. Temperance and Moral Conditions. 
Illiteracy, Colleges and Social Service. Negro Problem. 

Dependent and Delinquent Children. Poverty and Charities. - 

Public Health. * Women and Social Service. 

Industrial Conditions and Child Labor. Insanity, Eugenics and Mental Hygiene. 


Prison Reform. 


Everybody present is urged to meet with the group discussing the subject in which 
-he is most interested. Don’t miss this Conference feature. 


1:00 


3 :00 
15225 
ier 4h 


4 :05 
4 :20 
- 4:40 


8 :00 


9:30 
10 :30 


11:00 


11:20 


Resolutions; Committee Appointments; Adjournment. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 3:00 P. M. 
SuBJECT: “ORGANIZING FOR PROGRESS” 


Finding Out What Your Town or County Needs—Prof. BH. C. Branson, Chapel 
Hill. 


What a Woman’s Club May Do: An Example in Point. (Speaker to be an- 
nounced. ) 


How Women May Organize in Small Towns and Rural Communities: Anson's 
Record. (Speaker to be announced.) 


A Social Welfare League—A. W. McAlister, Greensboro. 
Organizing Rural Community Life in Sampson—Dr. G. M. Cooper, Clinton. 


Discussion: How May the Conferenve for Social Service be Made of Greatest 
Usefulness? 


Reception. 


NiaHt Session, 8:00 Pp. M. 


The Duty of a Christian Civilization to Prisoners—Hon. Thomas Mott Osborne, 
Warden, Sing Sing Prison New York. 





- SATURDAY, JANUARY 30 
MOoRNING SESSION, 9:30 A. M. 
Adoption of Resolutions ; General Discussion and Election of Officers. 


Tributes to Bishop Robert Strange and Rey. John N. Cole, deceased Vice-Presi 
dents of the Conference. 


Address—Hon. Josephus Daniels. 
Address—Hon. William J. Bryan. 


Adjournment. 





| CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 


OF THE 


North Carolina Conference for Social Service 





I—Aim oF THE CONFERENCE. 


The North Carolina Conference for 
Social Service concerns itself with human 
life and the conditions that affect human 
hife in North Carolina. To have the pop- 
ulation of the State the best equipped of 
any in the Union, and to insure here and 
now an environment of physical, mental, 
and moral healthfulness that will prevent 
human waste and make for the fullest de- 
velopment of every individual within our 
borders—this is its aim. The prayer that 
God’s Kingdom may come and His will 
be done as in Heaven so on earth, is its 
inspiration; and it recognizes that all so- 
cial service should be done in the spirit 
of the Master, who Himself gave the world 
the one supreme example of social ser- 
vice through His ministry to the poor, the 
sick, the children, the prisoners, and to 
the mentally distressed and through his 
warfare against all wickedness in high 
places. Working in this spirit, the Con- 
ference will seek to unite all interested 


North Carolinians upon this threefold 


program: 

(1)—Investigating Conditions.—It will 
study the social, civic, moral, and eco- 
nomic bondyions in our State, especially 
conditions that injuriously affect child 
life, or that tend to perpetrate preventable 
ignorance, disease, degeneracy, or poverty 
among our Beant and so handicap them 
in ans fierce twentieth-century struggle 
for supremacy. To this end, the Confer- 
ence will provide committees of thought- 
ful citizens to study each problem in a 
spirit at once of human sympathy and 
scientific accuracy, and will arrange for 
annual accuracy, and will arrange for 
the State’s citizenship, both men and 
women, interested in the purpose this 
organization has at heart. 





(2)—Awakening the People.-—Through 
its annual meetings, its addresses and 
platforms, its public documents, and the 


letters, addresses, and private activities of 


its witgealirt it in seek to interest the 
people of the entire Commonwealth in its 
program and policies. 

(3)—Securing the Remedies.—Through 
committees and otherwise, it will endeavor 
to influence organized bodies of citizens’ 
religious denominations, public officials, 
and State Legislatures in behalf of aa 
policies as its investigations show a 
conditions demand. 


' [I—-MempBersutir. 


Its members shall be composed of all 
white persons interested in its work who 
shall register their names and pay the 
annual fee. The members shall be of the 
following classes: Class A, annual fee, 
$25; Class B, $10; Class ©, $5; Glass D: 
$2; Class E, $1. All aes of mem- 
have shall sy entitled to equal privileges 
at the anual meeting and shall be entitled 
to receive a copy of such proceedings or 
other publications as may be issued by 
the Conference from time to time. 


I1I.—Orriczrs. 


The officers shall be a President, First, 
Second and Third Vice-Presidents, a Sec- 
retary and a Treasurer. All of these 
officers shall be elected annually by the 
Conference. The President shall appoint 
each year an Executive Committee of five, 
and they, together with the President, 
Vice-Presidents, Secretary and Theasurer, 
shall constitute the Executive Council: 

IV.—Meetinas. 

The North Carolina Conference for So- 
cial Service shall meet once each year, at 
such time and place as may be designated 
by the Executive Council. 
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V.—Commirrtrss. 


There shall be standing committees on 
the following subjects: 

Church and Social Service; Federation 
and Extension Work. 

Illiteracy; College and Social Service. 

Dependent and Delinquent Children. 

Public Health. 

Improvement of Country Life. 

Industrial Conditions and Child Labor. 

Prisons and Judicial Reforms. 

Temperance and Moral Conditions. 

Negro Problem. 

Poverty and Charities. 

Women and Social Service. 

Insanity, Eugenics and Mental Hy- 
giene. 

Other committees may be named by 
the Executive Council. 

At each annual meeting of the Confer- 
ence there shall be a special meeting of 
each committee. No committee chairman 
shall serve more than two successive 
terms; and in case of the failure of a 
chairman or vice-chairman to attend any 
annual session, the President must ap- 
point his successor for the ensuing twelve 
months, the nomination to be approved 
by the Executive Council. At each an- 
nual meeting the chairman shall submit to 
his committee for full discussion a writ- 
ten report of investigations and recom- 
mendations bearing on the subject covered 
by his committee, and the committee shall 
then recommend resolutions regarding its 
particular subject to the General Commit- 
tee on Resolutions, for favorable or un- 
favorable report or for amendment. 

The Committee on Resolutions shall 
consist of the Executive Committee and 
five other persons named by the Presi- 
dent. No resolution shall be voted on un- 
til considered by the Committee on Reso- 
lutions. 


Vi.—Duvrties or MEempBers. 


Each member of the North Carolina 
Conference for Social Service shall be 
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requested to designate the committee in 
Whose work he is especially interested, and 
shall serve as a member of this commit- 
tee. His duties in this capacity will be 
voluntary, but he will be requested (1) to 
write to his chairman any information 
or suggestions he may have to offer at 
any time, and (2) when attending the 
annual session of the Conference, to meet 
with his committee and participate in its 
deliberations. 


Vil.—Dourtres or Orricers. 


The duties of the President, V_ ice- 
Presidents, Secretary and Treasurer shall 
ke such as are usual for such officers. 
Their term of office will begin with the 
conclusion of the Conference at which 
they are chosen. 


VIII.—AmMeEnpMeEnts. 


The Constitution and By-Laws of the 
North Carolina Conference for Social 
Service may be amended by a majority 
vote at any annual meeting of the Con- 
ference, but any amendment shall first be 
reported on by the Committee on Reso- 
lutions. 


+ 


sOVERNOR LOCKE CRAIG ON PUBLIC 
HEALTH. 


The State Board of Health has eth- 
ciently performed a beneficent work. By 
its agency sanitary conditions are im- 
proving. This department should be pro- 
vided with means to continue with in- 
creasing effectiveness this most essential 
work for the preservation of life and for 
the héalth and happiness of all the people. 

The problem of dealing with tuberen- 
losis is most serious. In North Carolina 
it has been ascertained that eighteen thou- 
sand people are victims of this disease. 
Many may have it of whom we do not 
know. It is an ever present plague that 
stalks abroad at noon day, and one-sev- 
enth of all the deaths in the State are from 
this dreaded disease The sanatorium at 
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Montrose was established in response to 
the demand that something must be done 
for the afflicted, and to stop the ravages 
of the plague. In my opinion this insti- 
tution with its present scope and efficiency 
is utterly incapable of dealing effectively 
with the situation. As an institution for 
the purpose of educating people to care 
for themselves,and disseminating knowl- 
edge of the disease, it cannot be as effec- 
tive as could a bureau established for the 
purpose of sending literature to every per- 
son in the State known to be afflicted. 
Such literature could present the situa- 
tion more intelligently to the people, and 
with more efficacy than could be done by 
a few patients who are fortunate enough 
to secure admission to the small estab- 
lishment at Montrose. There are now 
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about ninety patients in this institution. 
It is most humanely and most ably man- 
aged. Yet, it is altogether inadequate to 
deal with this stupendous proposition that 
so vitally affects the people. It has done 
good in individual instances, but there are 
thousands in the State who cannot gain 
admittanee when its efficiency is recog- 
nized. This institution can never care for 
all those entitled to admission. On the 
present plan, the whole revenue of the 
State could not meet the demand. It is 
one of the highest obligations of the State 
to deal with this disease, to do all possible 
to prevent it, and to cure those who have 
it. I hope that this General Assembly 
can work out a practical method that will 
be effective—From Governor Craig’s 
Message to the Legislature. 





Thomas Mott Osborne—A Practical 
Prison Idealist. 





By FRANK MARSHALL WHITE, in 


The acceptance by Thomas Mott Os- 
borne of the wardenship of Sing Sing 
Prison, his occupancy of the post approved 
by the present Governor of the State and 
by his successor, marks the longest step 
yet taken in the advancement of the new 
penology that aims at the moral habita- 
tion of offenders against the law. 

Mr. Osborne, who is in the middle 
fifties, is an alumnus of Harvard and a 
man of affairs. He has retired from 
business with a fortune, and has held 
more than one public office. He was 
Mayor of his native city, Auburn, New 
York, from 1902 to 1905, and was for 
nine years a member of the Board of 
Education of Auburn. He was a mem- 
ber of the Public Service Commission 
of the Second District from 1907 to 
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1910, and last year was made Chairman 
of the State Commission on Prison Re- 
form. During his entire public life he 


has been known to politicians as an ardent 


obstructor of political schemes and a con- 
sistent enemy of Tammany Hall and all 
its works. He was little known to the 
general public, however, until the fall 
of last year, when he attracted what may 
fairly be called universal attention by 
undergoing a week’s voluntary confine- 
ment in the State Prison at Auburn, dur- 
ing which period he lived the life of the 
other prisoners, worked with them in the 
shops, subsisted on their food, and slept 
locked in a cell at night. 
ap xe 
The newspapers of the time published 
a great deal about Mr, Osborne’s prison 
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experiences, but only those who have read 
his own narrative of those seven days, 
“Within Prison Walls,” can appreciate 
the nature of the ordeal through which 
he passed. For he did not test prison life 
with any sense of adventure; at his age 
men to whom the comforts and luxuries 
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proper study of mankind. It is one of 
the most humanizing books ever written ; 
and what is essential to the progress of 
the new penology is the humanization 
—not of the convict, but of the man out- 
side of the prison. The citizen who has 
kept within the law must be made to un- 





THOMAS MOTT OSBORNE. 
Agent and Warden of Sing Sing Prison. 


Mr. Osborne will address the Conference on 


“Duty of a 


Christian Civilization to Prisoners,’’ Friday 
morning at 10:00 o’clock. 


of life are available are wont to take 
advantage of them. His sole purpose was 
to ascertain actual conditions in a State 
prison; to learn at first hand some of the 
evils of the existing prison system. “With- 
in Prison Walls,” by the way, should 
be read by every one interested in the 


derstand that conviction for crime does 
not necessarily imply that the convicted 
man is a different order of being. The 
circumstance that Mr. Osborne, as his 
book shows us, spent a week with men 
who among them had committed the 
blackest crimes written in the calendar, 
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and whom we might have been justified 
in believing to be totally depraved, and 
found there kindness, sympathy, helpful- 
ness, unselfish friendship, and, in one in- 
stance at least, nobility of soul, is caleu- 
lated to set people to thinking. 

Of great significance was the scene in 
Sing Sing on the first Sunday in the pres- 
ent month, when, for the first time in the 
history of the prison, Warden Osborne 
assembled all the prisoners in the chapei 
and ordered the guards from the room. 
(The men came in two divisions of about 
seven hundred each, the chapel not be- 
ing large enough to seat them all at once. ) 
Those most familiar with the State pris- 
ons had felt that the experiment of self- 
government as applied in Auburn might 
be dangerous in Sing Sing, which has 
always been the most turbulent of these 
insttiutions, partly because physical con- 
ditions make it impossible to keep the in- 
mates decently comfortable a large part 
of the time, thus generating bad humor 
among them, and partly because it is the 
prison for first offenders, who are always 
more unruly and more easily incited. to 
violence than men who have become ac- 
customed to obey their keepers. Never: 
theless, as was the case in Auburn, on the 
Fourth of July, there could not have been 
found a more orderly group of men any- 
where between the Atlantic and Pacific 
than that gathered in the chapel at Sing 
Sing on Sunday afternoon, December 6. 

And less than two years ago the warden 
of Sing Sing felt it necessary to put 2 
loaded revolver in his pocket when he 
went into the prison yard. It was only a 
year ago last July that the prisoners in 
Sing Sing mutinied and set fire to the 
shops! It may be remarked incidentally 
that, again for the first time in the his- 
tory of Sing Sing, not one infraction of 
the prison rules was reported for the 
twenty-four hours ending on the Monday 
morning following the assemblage of the 
inmates in the chapel without their 
guards. 
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The reason given by Warden Osborne 
for the dismissal of the guards from the 
chapel on this Sunday afternoon was 
that he might discuss alone with the 
Golden Rule Brotherhood (the Sing Sing 
organization modeled on the Mutual Wel- 
fare League of Auburn) fifteen almost 
revolutionary changes suggested by the 
Brotherhood in the prison rules. The 
most important of these changes was one 
whereby the prisoners asked that they 
be permitted to discipline themselves, 
without initial intervention of warden or 
keepers. They couched their request thus: 

“We ask that the system of discipline 
be materially altered, and that the Hx- 
ecutive Committee of the Brotherhood, sit- 
ting as a court, shall be allowed to ex- 
amine all minor cases of discipline and de- 
termine, if practicable, the nature and ex- 
tent of the penalties to be inflicted for 
violation of the prison rules or the rules 
of the Brotherhood: It is requested that 
court be held between the hours of three 
and four in the afternon; that the ser- 
geant-at-arms (an officer of the Brother- 
hood) be authorized to procure the at- 
tendance of the witness, and that a right 
of appeal from this court to the Warden’s 
court be given—such appeals to be made 
by either the inmates whom it is proposed 


_to discipline, or by one of the prison of- 


ficers appointed by the warden to be pres- 
ent at the hearings. The suggestion is 
also made that the court may warn and 
caution the inmate or may suspend him 
from any or all of the privileges of the 
Brotherhood, and that while so suspended 
he shall cease to enjoy his grade privi- 
leges, and shall wear on his arm a ‘bull’s 
eye, the color of his grade disk.” 

To this Mr. Osborne replied that he 
was fully in sympathy with the sugges- 
tion, and that he would carry the idea 
fur rine and allow the Brotherhood to de- 
cide all breaches of discipline, with ap- 
peal, where the justice of a decision was 
disputed, to the Warden’s court—which 
is composed of the Warden himself, the 
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principal keeper, and the -prison physi- 
clan. The roar of delighted applause that 
greeted this announcement was an augury 
for.the successful operation of the order. 

One of the suggestions made by the 
Brotherhood, entirely of its own initia- 
tive, moved the new Warden considerably. 
It was that the beds in the dormitory— 
the former chapel, where the overflow 
from the cells is accommodated, and the 
most comfortable place in the prison to 
sleep—be assigned first to those inmates 
who are suffering from heart trouble or 
epilepsy, or who are crippled. “I am 
greatly pleased,’ Mr. Osborne told the 
men, “to have this evidence of concern for 
the general welfare. The places in the 
dormitory should, of course, be given to 
those who suffer most from the bad con- 
ditions of the cell block. I will have a 
list made of those who should be changed 


- at onee.” 


The request that the prisoners be al- 
lowed to see visitors on Sundays and holi- 
days, which had not up to that time been 
permitted because of the inconvenience 
it worked to the keepers, was granted by 
Mr. Osborne, however, with the comment 
that he fully realized that many of the 
friends of the inmates of Sing Sing were 
unable to leave their work on week-days 
without suffering pecuniary loss. Up to 
the first Sunday of the month there were 
many restrictions upon the writing and 
receiving of letters, and upon the receiving 
of the small amounts of money prisoners 
are allowed to expend for tobacco and 
other such luxuries, which restrictions the 
Brotherhood asked to have removed. 

The Warden granted these requests, 
with the observation that most of the re- 
strictions ought never to have been made. 
Another rule that Mr. Osborne declared 
should never have been promulgated, and 
which he promptly abolished at the re- 
quest of the pen, prevented their receiving 

sweaters and shoes from friends or rela- 


tives outside of the prison. “As gray is 
the fashionable color here,” he said, re- 
ferring to the prison unitorm, “ask your 
friends to send you gray sweaters, how- 
ever. As to shoes—the more you get from 
outside, the less expense the State will be 
under.” The Warden also, at the request 
of the men, allowed them to change the 
time for the weekly moving-picture show 
and entertainment from Saturday to Sun- 
day afternoon, in order that they might 
have an extra hour out of their cells on 
the day of rest. He further promised 
them an exhaust fan in the mattress shop, 
where they complained that the floating 
lint and dust produced bad sanitary con- 


ditions. 
% ok ok 


Thus in an hour on that Sunday after- 
noon three weeks ago the new Warden 
made life in Sing Sing immeasurably bet- 
ter worth living for the hundreds of men 
within the walls and for many hundreds 
more to come. The heartiness of the ap- 
plause of-his audience as one after an- 
other of their requests was granted was 
sufficient evidence of unqualified apprecia- 
tion of his brotherly efforts on their be- 
half. They even cheered enthusiastically 
when he gave his reasons for reserving 
his decision with regard to the screen and 
the Sunday newspapers. No speaker ever 
had an audience under more complete 
control than had Mr. Osborne this aggre- 
gation of criminals at Sing Sing. They 
responded to his every mood, which was 
continually changing from seriousness to 
humor, from admonition to appeal. If 
he began to speak before laughter or ap- 
plause he might previously have evoked 
had subsided, a warning “s-s-s-h!” rose at 
once from every part of the chapel, fol- 
lowed by immediate silence and eager at- 
tention. 

There is one outcome of Mr. Osborne’s 
self-inflicted term in Auburn Prison 
which he did not anticipate when he be- 
gan the ordeal; that is, he has won the 
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respect as well as the affection of his 
prison-going friends—as he terms them in 
and out of their presence. Through the 
interchange of prisoners between Auburn 
and. Sing Sing all the inmates of both in- 
stitutions have come to know that he never 
shirked his prison tasks; that he did not 
—as one of them expressed it—“‘sneak up 
to the warden’s table” for even one meal 
during his week’s incarceration; and that 
during that period he actually lived their 
life with all its hardships and privations. 
The fact that he did two weeks’ work with 
one of the prison highway gangs last 
July, laboring at road-making eight hours 
a day under the blazing sun—also some- 
thing of an ordeal for a man of middle 
age unaccustomed to manual labor—and 
sleeping and eating in the convict camp, 
has not lost him anything in the estima- 
tion of the men in the State prisons. Fur- 
ther, these men have acquitted Mr. Os- 
borne on the charge they first brought 
against him, that of being a reformer (in 
which they in their blindness see the last 
refuge of an unsuccessful politician), all 
unaware that he has already brought 
about greater reforms in our prison sys- 
tem than any other one man. 


oi sale 


Mr. Osborne’s interest in the prison 
problem did not begin with his determina- 
tion to. find out by personal experience 
how prisoners live. As long ago as 1906 
he suggested this plank for the Democratic 
State platform: “A more enlightened sys- 
tem of justice which shall include the 
administration of both county jails and 
State prisons; a system which shall aim 
at reform rather than punishment; which 
shall encourage those unfortunate fellow- 
men who have broken the laws to learn 
to adopt themselves to the proper condi- 
tions of organized society. “As a director 
of the George Junior Republic, which was 
successful in its training of wild and mis- 
chievous boys, he had been first brought 
into touch with the prison system, and he 
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afterward became interested in the El- 
mira Reformatory and paid visits there 
when Mr. Brockway was superintendent. 
“Quite by chance,” Mr. Osborne says, “I 
became acquainted with a certain prisoner 
in Sing Sing, and, through him, became 
interested in other prisoners there and in 
Auburn. In due time I began to appre- 
ciate the importance of the general prison 
problem and the difficulties of its solu- 
tLomee 

The new Warden of Sing Sing finds 
fault with the law in that it not only pro- 
ceeds upon the theory of revenge, but that 
it attempts also to make a nicely grad- 
uated system by which the exact amount 
of guilt in the offender must be weighed 
and determined, and the exact and proper 
amount of revenge administered—for so 
much crime, so much punishment. “A 
very few moments of serious considera- 
tion,” he says, “will show us that in do- 
ing this the law undertakes an impossibil- 
ity which tends to bring the whole sys- 
tem into disfavor if not contempt. It is 
absolutely impossible for any human be- 
ing—for any number of human beings—- 
to weigh and determine the guilt of each 
criminal by the mere facts of his crime. 
It is still more impossible to gauge the 
amount of criminality in this one as com- 


pared with that one; these are things 


which transcend the powers of humanity ; 
they rest with God alone.” 
a 


“Who can determine the exact amount 
of responsibility which each one of us 
carries?” asks Mr. Osborne. “Who can 
estimate the inheritance, the early train- 
ing, the effect of environment, the influ- 
ence of others, the results of unforeseen 
circumstances, in order to find the exact 
amount of real blame deserved by the 
perpetrators of each and every crime and 
the relative amount of punishment it 
would be fair to give to each? So, as 
this is manifestly impossible, the law prac- 
tically ignores the whole psychological 
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problem, and confines itself almost entire- 
ly to the crudest possible set of facts in 
each case. But it so happens that the 
crude facts are the least important and 
the psychological facts are the most im- 
portant in determining the real guilt of 
the criminal.” 

To illustrate this point, Mr. Osborne 
cites the cases of two noted criminals of 
fiction—Bill Sikes and Don Jose. “The 
very souls of these men, the brutal burglar 
in Dickens’s ‘Oliver Twist’ and the young 
soldier in Merimee’s ‘Carmen’—best 
known through Bizet’s wonderful music 
—have been laid bare for us by the genius 
of these authors,” he says. “The one, a 
hardened ruffian, the product of the 
streets, brought up as a burglar, has mur- 
‘dered his mistress in cold blood because 
he learns that she has revealed some of 
the wickedness of him and his gang. The 
other, a rather weak young fellow of good 
impulses and good trainig, who has been 
entrapped and his career ruined by a 
heartless woman, has killed her in a mo- 
ment of wild passion. What possible af- 
finity is there between these two cases? 
It is true that they have both committed 
murder in the first degree, but what then ? 
If you should set Bill Sikes free, he would 
return at once to his old life of theft and 
murder; he would continue a criminal, 
for he knows no better. If you should 
liberate Jose, he would go back to his 
mother’s cottage, his mad passion for Car- 
men all burned out, and soon he would 
be married to his old flame, the good girl 
Machaela, and settled down to a useful, 
law-abiding farmer’s life. To place two 
such men in one and the same category, 
to deem them guilty of the same crime, 
is to shut your eyes to all the facts of 
human nature, while to mete out to them 
the same punishment is to be ridiculous 
as well as inhuman. Yet under the pres- 
ent theory of the law such things are in- 
evitable. Nor are they the worst. One 
man, a habitual criminal, prepared to 
‘commit murder if need be, is caught at 
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burglary and, after a few years’ imprison- 
ment, returns to prey again upon society, 
while another, inflamed with unaccustom- 
ed drink and passion, or overcome with the 
effects of some baleful drug, fires a pistol 
for the first and only time in his life, and 
is sentenced to life imprisonment.” 


* if 


The new Warden believes that convicts 
should receive sufficient pay for their 
work in prison to support their families 
outside, instead of the pitiful one and a 
half cents per day that is now their wage. 
“Every man in prison feels that the bal- 
ance is on the wrong side,” he says; “and 
it is. Let us admit that the State has a 
right to deprive him of his earning power 
or of his right of speech, or to lock him 
in a stone cell seven feet long, six and one- 
half feet high, and three feet and four 
inches wide, where dampness reeks from 
the walls, and where he is almost certain 
to suffer disease? My cell at Auburn was 
palatial compared with the cells at Sing 
Sing, for it was six inches longer and six 
inches higher. The cells at Sing Sing are 
not fit to keep pigs in. There are twelve 
hundred cells and fifteen hundred prison- 
ers. The place is so damp that it sends a 
chill to your bones, the food has been 
execrable, and the labor—well, what is 
to be expected? Slave labor is always in- 
efficient. Any one who thinks that slavery 
is abolished need only look at Sing Sing. 
What is slavery but being forced to work 
under inhuman conditions and without 
pay! 

“Discard the old idea that there is a 
criminal type,” says Mr. Osborne. “The 
old theory of Lombroso that certain char- 
acteristics and traits denoted the criminal 
has been exploded by actual tests in Fng- 
land. Convicts do not differ physically 
from their fellow-men, and from my per- 
sonal experience they do not differ in other 
respects either. There are no mental or 
moral criminals. I find the same charac- 
teristics inside and outside a prison.” 
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The foundation of our prison system, 
Mr. Osborne believes, should rest on these 
three principles: First, the law must de- 
cree, 


not punishment, but temporary 


exile from society until the offender has 


proved by his conduct that he is fit to 


return; second, society must brand no man 
as a criminal, but aim solely to reform 
the mental conditions under which a ¢rim- 
inal act has been committed; third, the 
prison must be an institution in which 
every inmate shall have the largest prac- 
ticable amount of individual freedom, be- 
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cause “it is liberty alone that fits men for 
liberty.” gc as : 

While the new Warden of Sing Sing 
is a sympathetic man, he is not a senti- 
mentalist. He uses the “big, big D” on 
occasions where unusual emphasis may be 
necessary. He is a fine type of physical 
manhood; and, while his countenance is 
of an ascetic cast, the mouth is humorous. 
He smiles frequently during his conver- 
sations with his wards, but when the 
smile freezes on his face he does not have 
to frown to let the other man know that 
he has made a mistake. 


The Guilford County Public Morals Law: It 
Must Be State-Wide. 


By A. M. SCALES; Greensboro. 


I want to say first that I do not believe 
that the enforcement of this law will cure 
all the ills of society. I do believe, how- 
ever, that the enforcement of the law 1is 
a very: important matter, and the enforce- 
ment of law is a matter that has been 
very greatly neglected in North Carolina. 


It is a question that should receive the — 


attention of the people, of those who are 
working for righteousness. 

From an experience of twenty years in 
the city of Greensboro, I have no doubt 
that prohibition and other laws can be 
enforced if we want to do it. We have 
really been playing with the situation. 
We have passed law after law and let 
them remain dead letters upon the statute 
books until the people in North Carolina 
and other States have absolutely lost all 
respect for law. We in North Carolina 
are lawless people. I refer you to the 
criminal records. We have not the re- 
spect for law that they have in England, 
and that they have in our sister State of 
. Virginia, and this is because we do not 


enforce the law, do not make its penalties 
felt. : 

I believe there is one way to have laws 
enforced, and that is by getting together 
all the people who want to see it done and 
bringing to bear their influence upon the 
officers of the law. I do not believe, in 
saying what I do about law enforcement, 
that our laws are all right, or that our 
attitude toward criminals is right. I 
think that our attitude toward criminals 
is all wrong. I believe it is inefficient 
and farcical, but that is not my province, 
and I am not going into that. I would 
hke to say this, however, that our attitude 
toward the criminal should be that of a 
father toward his child, and when a child 
does wrong, even when he does very 
wrong, a father does not throw him upon 
the ground and stamp on his breast. The 
father would still love him and try to 
make something of him, to reform him 
and teach him right courses. And that is 
what we should do with our offenders. 
When our prisoners come out of prison 
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they are ten-fold more the children of the 
devil than when they went in. | 

But my province is to tell you why the 
Guilford County public morals law should 
be made State-wide. I want to say just 
this word about the law: It naturally 
divides itself into five parts. The first 
part is that part relating to the sale of 
drugs, and it is the most ambitious at- 
tempt in any Southern State, and prob- 
ably in any State in the Union, to deal 
with the drug habit. It is not original, 
because it has been taken in large part 
from other States. It goes into the mat- 
ter with the most minute detail. 

The second part is that dealing with 
the liquor law, the enforcement of the 
prohibition law. That necessarily is sup- 
plementary to the State law, but we have 
made some improvements. 

The third section is that relating to 
prostitution. 

The fourth relates to impure plays, and 
that clause is very strong. It makes it a 
misdemeanor for any one to give an im- 
pure play, to advertise it, or to have any- 
thing whatever to do with it. 

These first four sections are probably 
supplementary to our present statutes, 
but you will find, I believe, that we have 
gone a bow shot further than any other 
county or State in these matters. 

But now comes the heart of the law. 
I believe the merit of the law lies in the 
concluding sections which relate to its 
enforcement. Our laws are not enforced 
because the public officers are not on the 
job. If the sheriffs and policemen and 
judges and prosecuting attorneys were on 
the job they could enforce the laws. Look 
at Asheville, where a judge got on his job 
and got on it right. This can be done 
anywhere in North Carolina where vice 
flaunts itself. The concluding sections of 
this law have a big stick in them. Ii 
says that any sheriff or prosecuting offt- 
cer or other officer may be removed upon 
the complaint of five citizens, if the court 
_deems it advisable. 
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Another feature of the law, and I be- 
lieve it goes to the root of the matter, 1s 
that the injunction and abatement section 
gives a man the right to enjoin not only 
the keeper of a house of prostitution or 
liquor house, but also gives him the right 
to enjoin the owner of that house. Now 
big church people are afraid to own these 
houses, and are looking to see whether 
their tenants are conducting themselves 
properly. If the court finds that a house 
is a nuisance—and general reputation is 
allowed as evidence on that question— 
that house is officially closed and sealed 
for a year, and the only way in which it 
may be opened is by giving a bond to the 
judge that the property will not be used 
for immoral purposes again. By this pro- 
vision we can break up the breeding 
places of crime and give the children more 
wholesome places in which to live. 





THE WORK MRS. STEWART WILL 
THLL THE CONFERENCE ABOUT. 
It is somewhat startling news to learn 
that 2,000 men and women in Kentucky 
have volunteered to go into the moun- 
tains and the lowlands, too, and to teach 
other grown men and women how to read 
and write. But it is no less startling to 
hear that this American commonwealth 
has a population of over 200,000 illiter- 
ates. So impressive does the situation 
loom that it has been made the subject of 
a proclamation by the governor, of mass 
meetings, of a campaign of eradication by 
1920, and, not least, of this remarkable 
response from 2,000 volunteer teachers. 
In his public document, Governor 
McCreary speaks as follows: “I appeal 
to every public and private teacher, every 
professor in our high schools, colleges and 
universities, all public officers, every rep- 
resentative of the press, every professional 
man, every farmer, mechanic and busi- 
ness man and every woman who loves the 
blessings of education, and all who de- 
sire to promote religion, science, litera- 
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ture or art, or advance progress of im- 
provement in any line, all who desire to 
lessen crime,” ete. Such is the inclusive 
nature of the response by loyal Kentuck- 
In the words of a prominent Pres- 
byterian minister of Louisville, “the 
Chureh of Jesus Christ has in these 
moonhght schools a great opportunity to 
follow in the footsteps of her divine Lord” 
by literary expounding, “Ye shall know 


ians. 
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the truth, and the truth shall make you 
free.” 

While Kentucky is the first of the 
States to move thus energetically upon the 
darkness of illiteracy, she is not the last 
State in this sad roll of unnecessary ig- 
norance; there are four States whose per- 
centage of native-born illiterates is larger. 
They should “get busy.”—The Congrega- 
tionalist. 


| What Can Our Women’s Clubs Do in 
the State’s Upbuilding? 


Dr. E. DELIA DIXON CARROLL. 


My subject is one exceedingly spleasing 
to me—‘What Can Our Women’s Clubs 
Do in the State’s Upbuilding?” What 
can not they do in social service work? 
I do not think women have been on test 
in men’s minds since the day of Dorothy 
Dix, who came and told us what to do 
with our insane, in one department of 
social service. Women are not on trial 
in social service work. 


I wonder how many of you know much - 


about the North Carolina Federation of 
Women’s Clubs? We have about three 
thousand organized women, all working in 
North Carolina. In fact, we were the 
forerunners of this organization, I think. 
[ wonder into what field of work these 
three thousand women have not entered. 
They have touched life in North Carolina 
in every department. I think I can best 
explain some of the work the women can 
do by telling what they have done in the 
Federation. Nor does the work done by 
these three thousand women represent 
the whole scope of the work, because there 
are over three thousand other women do- 
ing the same sort of work who are not of- 
ficially members of women’s clubs. 


The women stand ready to help in every 
department, if you will point the way. 


‘There is no work in North Carolina in 


the way of social service that they have 
not already done in a minor way. You 
remember that it was women who first be- 
gan working for the reformatory. The 
women began the temperance work. Of 
course, there were some men interested, 
but I do not know what they would have 
done without the women. There is, or 
has been, some woman back of every man 
in this audience who has pointed the 
way of helping. Women are naturally in- 
terested in that kind of work. 

Now, what have women in North Caro- | 
lina done, and what can they do in social 
service work? The Raleigh Club, of 
which I am President this year, is a large 
organization, and I can tell you of a few 
things that they have done in Raleigh. In 
reading over your program today, I was 
struck by the similarity of the depart- 
ments of this organization to those of our 
club. 

The members of the women’s literary 
clubs are the people who are really study- 
ing literature. They go at it in all sorts 


e 
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of ways, but they are really doing some- 


thing, and no matter how much the men 
may laugh at them, if there is a revival 
of literature in the South it will be due 
largely to these clubs. | 

One of the things the Raleigh Woman’s 
Club did a few years ago was to get Dr. 
Chase to come and lecture to them on 
the sunbormal child. Then we succeeded 
in having the children in the Raleigh 
schools examined for defective mentality. 
We sent a teacher to Vineland for special 
training, and fitted up a room for the 
subnormal children, and now they are be- 
ing taught, apart from the other children, 
by a teacher who knows their needs. This 
can be done in every town in North Caro- 
lnaze | : 

The Woman’s Club has tried to stand 
behind all the good things that come to 
Raleigh. We tried our best to do all that 
we could for the child labor movement. 
We had a Christmas 'tree at the county 
home, and we visit the county home reg- 
ularly to carry comfort-and cheer. We 
tried to do something about the railroad 
situation, for the comfort of travelers and 


_ for the protection of girls and women. 


The women worked for the boy’s re- 
formatory, and they got it. Another 
thing needed in North Carolina is a girls’ 
reformatory. All the girls of North Caro- 
lina do not go to school. The Woman’s 
Club of Raleigh found a thirteen year 
old girl at the county home sentenced to 
thirty days on the roads by a judge in 
Raleigh. You can find, perhaps not bun- 
dreds, but certainly dozens of girls that 
need help in a reformatory just exactly 
as much as the boys, and there is a group 
of women in North Carolina working now 
for a girls’ reformatory. 

‘When I was chairman of the legislative 
committee of the State Federation, a few 
years ago, I went to Dr. Lewis, who was 
then Secretary of the State Board of 
Health, and offered to help him in any 


way we could in getting through the 


‘will hurt him. 
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measures he was advocating for the 
health of the State. We can help by pe- 
titions and indorgements in every effort 
for the uplift of the State. 

I think that the thing that is needed is 
for some one to plan definite work and 
ask the women to give their help. There 
is no phase of the work that women are 
not willing to help in. Speaking of truant 
and probation officers, I wonder if it 
has occurred to you how well women could 
do that work? They could see that every 
child is in school, and could do more 
of this work because they have more 
time. There is scarcely a woman in North 
Carolina who does not want to do this 


work. We stand ready and waiting to 
help. 


PRISON REFORM; NEW METHODS OF 
DEALING WITH CRIME. 


The appointment of Miss Katherine 
Bement Davis by the Mayor of New York 
City to be the head of the Department of 
Correction marks what we have a right 
to hope will prove a new era in dealing 
with crime in that city. 

‘There are two methods of dealing with 
crime: the old or pagan, the new or 
Christian. 

Paganism regarded an injury as some- 
thing to be revenged—an injury to the 
individual to be revenged by the indi- 
vidual, an injury to society to be revenged 
by society. Reduced to its simplest state- 
ment, this philosophy was: He has hurt 
me, I will hurt him; he has hurt us, we 
Justice consisted simply 
in determining by an impartial tribunal 
who had perpetrated the wrong, and then 
in adjusting the penalty to fit the crime. 
The Mosaic code attempted in somewhat 
quaint and naive manner to regulate and 
restrain this vindictive instinct. It said, 
in effect, You must not hurt him more 
than he hurts you; an eye for an eye, a 
tooth for a tooth, a life for a life. If he 
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has called you a liar, you may call him 
a liar, but you must not strike him; if 
he has struck you, you may strike him, 
but you must not stab him. Epithet for 
epithet, blow for blow; thus far may you 
go, but no farther. 

When men began to philosophize, they 
called in philosophy to justify this in- 
stinet for revenge. To prevent crime, 
said philosophy, we must depend on the 
deterrent power of fear. If men find that 
when they do wrong they suffer for it, they 
will cease to do wrong. Oll executions 
were in public, that by the spectacle the 
public might be deterred from crime. But 
the public were not deterred. English 
pagans attended the spectacle, as Roman 
pagans centuries before had attended the 
cruel spectacle in the Coliseum, as Spanish 
pagans attend bull-fights, and as Ameri- 
can pagans attend perilous acrobatic feats, 
enjoying the fearsome anticipation of a 
possible tragedy. 


Jesus Christ indicated to his followers — 


a different method of dealing with sin, 
both individually and socially. Sin, he 
said, is a disease; the cure for sin is faith, 
hope, love—faith, that puts before the 
wrongdoer a worthy ideal; hope, that in- 
spires him with courage to attempt it; and 


love, that gives him companionship in his. 


endeavor. Since the Christian Church 
has been so slow to recognize this prin- 
ciple in its theology, it is not strange that 
Christian communities have been equally 
slow to accept 1t in their administration 
of justice. But both Church and society 
is abandoning the doctrine of eternal tor- 


ment; the community is abandoning the 


practice of temporary torment; both are 
abandoning the pagan notion that the rem- 
edy for wrong-doing is the deterrent power 
of fear and that justice consists in adjust- 
ing the punishment to the crime. Justice 
consists in adjusting the punishment to 
the criminal, and the remedy for wrong- 
doing is the transforming power of faith, 
hope and love-—New York Outlook. 


_putten put.” 


SOCIAL SERVICE QUARTERLY. 


MAKING OUR SCHOOLS TRAIN FOR 
EFFICIENCY AND PRODUCTIVENESS. 


By W. C. Crossy. 


In some communities of the mountain 
sections of the Virginias the people still 
use almost pure sixteenth century English. 
The verb put is of course used as a 
“strong” verb, having its principal parts 
as put, put, putten. This is especially true 
with those who wish to pose as exponents 
of the Artistic and Ornamental in So-. 
ciety. In a school in one of these com- 
munities Joe wrote this sentence on the 
board: “The boy putten his hat on his 
head.” Another boy in the class criticised 
the sentence by saying: “He has putten 
putten where he should have putten put.” 

Figuratively, and in a much larger 
sense, this has been true of all our school 
work in North Carolina—we have persist- 
ently “put putten where we should have 
We have put the artistic 
and the ornamental where we should have 
put the homely, practical, profitable and 
productive features of education. 

But I shall speak only of our rural 
public schools, as they seem most 1m- 
portant and are the ones I am most fa- 
miliar with. 

Among the elements that go in to make 
an efficient country school, three stand out 
prominently. They are the Teacher, the 
Attitude of the Community toward the 
School and the Course of Study. The 
most important of these is, perhaps, 

Tue TEACHER. 

Rural education, more than any other 
feature of our State-building, has been 
dwarfed,and deformed, and emaciated for 
want of nourishment that only can be 
furnished by the teacher who has had a 
vision of the possibilities of practical edu- 
cation in the development of a profitable, 
productive and livable country life and 
the solutionn of the rural problem; and 
this applies not only to the under-paid, 
over-worked teacher who does the actual 
work of teaching, but in a wider sense 
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and a more culpable degree, to those 
“higher up” who exercise an overlordship 
over both teacher and work; and it ap- 
hes in a still wider sense to our colleges 
and universities, which set the fashion in 
education as Paris‘sets the fashion in 
dress, And they have been just as un- 
compromising in their demands upon 
their devotees. For this reason, the whole 
line of our supervising and teaching force, 
even down to little Miss Jemima Jones in 
the little back-woods school at Oak Hill, 
has aped the pattern to the minutest gore 
and hem and ruffle and tuck. 


But it is not my purpose to pick a quar- 
rel with these college and university men, 
for, in the absence of something better, 
their work has been of inestimable value to 
North Carolina. Some of them, indeed, 
have been and are, converted to this doc- 
trine of hitching our education onto the 
business of life; but they have been hope- 
lessly hindered from efficient service in the 
cause by the inexorable standards set for 
them by the institutions of which they 
themselves are a part—which standards 
it seems, like the laws of the Medes and 
Persians, changeth not. It is these sense- 
less, inane requirements for entrance and 
eredits and standards that I would criti- 
cise most severely. I would to God I 
could tear them from their places of 
honor in college customs and trample them 
in the dust before the people of our State, 
and thereby throw open the doors of these 
splendid institutions to the men and 
women of North Carolina who are seek- 
ing, not classical standards of education 
and points of credit, but definite and ef- 
fective preparation for the definite tasks 
of the work-a-day world to which they 
belong. 

And when we remember that it is from 
these colleges and universities that most 
of our teachers draw their inspiration 
and get their ideas and ideals of life, we 
ean not be surprised that they come to 
our schools as veritable Pharisees rather 


than as true Apostles of a true education. 
Nor is it any wonder that from the high- 
est to the lowest, they sit, like Jeremiah, 
with their feet in the ashes and dying em- 
bers of the past, weeping and. throwing 
fits of ecstacy by turns over “The glory 
that was Greece and the grandeur that 
was Rome;” and do not, like Isiah, turn 
their faces toward the morning and catch 
a radian vision of a today and tomorrow 
more glorious than yesterday, and bright 
with opportunity for human service and 
civic progress. 

We can never have a reformation of 
our country schools until we reform our 
country teachers. They in their turn can- 
not be reformed by legislation or any 
number of examinations or other official 
red-tape and overlordship., It can be ac- 
complished only by giving them a change 
of heart toward the work—a new birth, 
as it were—and filling them full of the 
spirit of human service. 

But those “higher up” must first catch 
the spirit for there is nothing so certain 
in education as the unfaltering sequence 
of cause.and effect when it comes to the 
influence that our higher institutions and 
our supervising officials have upon the 
country teacher. And this new type ot 
country teacher will be worth all the ef- 
fort required to produce him, for a skil- 
ful, consecrated country teacher, with his 
face set firmly toward the future, and 
his heart warmed with the inspiration of 
race betterment; is the most valuable gem 
of our civilization—and the community 
responsive to his efforts 1s its most orna- 
mental and useful setting. And this 
leads us to the consideration of another 
fundamental element in the making of an 
efficient country school life. 

Tux ArrrrupE oF THE CoMMUNITY. 


We have received our present system 
of public education as a hand-me-dowa 
from the past, like an old coat, and ‘each 
suceceding generation has found it more 
and more a misfit. 
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But the average country community 
has always accepted it as a matter of 
course, giving absolutely no thought to its 
efficiency or productiveness. But they 
have, in a way, regarded the school as 
a valuable asset, not, however, for the 
glorious task of citizen-making and touch- 
ing the adult life of the eommunity—as it 
should—but as a convenient medium 
through which some nice deserving young 
man of the community can connect him- 
self with the public treasury and thus 
be able to continue his course in law, medi- 
cine or the ministry; or that some lovely 
young lady may repay her family for the 
expense of her own college course, and 
after that—marry. 

No greater people adorn the world to- 
day than our, big-hearted, easy-going, 
sunny-faced country people of North 
Carolina; strong and sturdy yeomen they 
are when once they have answered the 
call of duty. But they are just a little 
too conservative—too hard to impress with 
a new idea. The old familiar lines mighi 
be changed for them to read this way: 
“They are not the first by whom the new 
is tried, but the very last to lay the old 
aside.” They cling tenaciously to old 
ways, old hopes, old ideals, old aspirations, 
old achievements,—and methods of edu 
cation prove no exception. 
communities preserve with religious care 
the worm-eaten trunk and dead dry 
branches of the old “family tree” while 
the twigs and the saplings upon whosw 
sturdy timbers the State’s greatness must 
rest tomorrow, grow up untrimmed and 
uncultivated. 


It is true no people has a prouder rec- 
ord than that written yesterday in war 
by our fathers. But it is time we turn 
the dear old banner over and in place of 
that gloriously true legend, “First at Big 
Bethel, farthest to the front at Gettys- 
burg and last at Appomattox,” let us 
write this inscription and by our efforts 
make it as distinctly true; “First in the 


Most of our - 
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constructive Arts of Peace, farthest to 
the front in Social and Industrial develop- 
ment of our rural communities, and last 
to surrender the countryman’s right to 
Social, Industrial and Educational Free- 
dom.” The past has proven well our un- 
faltering devotion to a cause, when once 
espoused, and given us a world-wide repu- 
tation for tenacity of purpose and fierce- 
ness and cunning upon the field of battle. 
But in this new day—this practical com- 
mereial and industrial day—we cannot 
live upon the dust, the cobwebs and the 
glorious memories of the past. Our splen- 
did history will not fill up our gullies nor 
improve our worn-out farms; it will not 
increase our farm products nor their 
market price; it will not build our 
churches nor support our schools; it will 
not rid our country districts of the with- 
ering, blighting curse of tenancy; it will 
not teach our-people co-operation nor do 


-any of the great, constructive tasks that 


now confront us. We must forget the 
things that are behind and press forward 
toward the mark. We must let the dead 
past bury its dead while we reach out and 
eateh the hand of the living future stretch- 
ed up to us by the thousands of country 
children in our common wealth. And this 
great revival in country life, this Agri- 
cul‘urel Renaissance, can never be com- 
plete. It can hardly begin until the rank 
and file of the country folks themselves 
are converted to this new doctrine of 
rural education which we are but just 
beginning to preach. And this can be 
done only by reaching the people face to 
face either in-conferences, as was done 
in Mecklenburg County last fall; or by 
some such plan as adopted by the State _ 
of Washington; and it would also help 
immensely if the theological seminaries 
would offer for country preachers a prac- 
tical course in rural economies, so that 
they too might join in the great work of 
rebuilding the State in material as well 
as moral affairs: _When the people be- 
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come socially interested and informed we 
shall have no trouble in getting the de- 
sired changes in the 


Coursr or Srupy. 


But inasmuch as a committee, appoint- 
ed jointly by the recent State Teachers’ 
Assembly and the county Superintendents 
in annual session and indorsed by the 
Farmers’ Union, of which I happen to 
be a member, is now at work mapping out 
a course of study for our country high 
schools, I feel a delicacy in discussing 
this part of the subject at this time. For 
this reason I shall make anly a few gen- 
eral suggestions. 

A certain young man who had ambi- 
tions for social conquests was terribly af- 
flicted with stuttering. After enduring 
the handicap with great mortification for 
several years, he applied to a “specialist” 
for relief. The specialist was far more 
successful in relieving him of any “full- 
ness’ he might have had in the region of 
his pockets than he was in relieving his 
tongue of the impediment that clung to 
it. But, finally, by dint of great effort 
and earnest application on the part of 
the student and patient and painstaking 
eare on the part of the master, the boy 
came to be able to say one pet sentence 
that would tax the vocal powers of the 
best of us. Without a blink of the eye 
or a nervous twitch of the month he 
could say: “Peter Pipers peacock picked 
a peck of pickled peppers off the pepper 
stalk, and if it be so that Peter Piper’s 
peacock picked a peck of pickled peppers 
off the pepper stalk where is the peck of 
pickled peppers Peter Piper’s peacock 
picked?’ His friends applauded, and 
congratulated him on his remarkable ac- 
complishment. But he realizing the piti- 
ful inefficiency of his acquirement for the 
parlor, the drawing-room, the dance-hall, 
or the club—where his ambitions lay 
said: “Y-yes, b-b-but it’s a d-d-d-evil of 
an awkward rem-m-mark to w-w-work in- 
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to a co-0-0-mmon ¢-c-conversation.” His 
education had missed the mark. And so 
it 1s with the Greek and Latin, the higher 
mathematics and nearly all the other sub- 
jects included in the standards set and 
so steadfastly adhered to by our colleges 
and universities and so faithfully aped 
in our public schools. After months and 
months of earnest toil on the part of both 
teacher and pupil the average country boy 
will be able to conjugate a Greek verb 
in all its moods, tenses, numbers and into 
indifferent English or an English sen- 
tence into more indifferent Greek. But 
with all this—some day—when he comes 
face to face with his opportunity—he 
will suddenly realize that it is impossible 
to work this knowledge profitably and 
productively into the great homely, every- 
day, constructive tasks that build a State 
and safe-guard a civilization. 

Some one has truly said that “educa- 
tion should be planned not so much for 
the acquisition of knowledge as for the 
attainment of power’-——and that is the 
whole story of education. 

The mere assembling of a mass of 
knowledge and storing it away in the 
mind without regard to its usefulness in 
hfe cannot possibly argument one’s po- 
tential power for successful living. On 
the other hand, it will certainly be a 
handicap to store the mind, like an an- 
cient and dusty attic, with unrelated odds 
and ends of knowledge, for it will not only 
lie useless and idle but will take up thse 
room where should be stored the cor- 
related facts of some practical, profitable 
and productive scheme of life. 

Education, for the average man and 
woman, has but one-side—the practical; 
and in formulating our course of study 
we must not only give ample opportunity 
for the attainment of power in practical 
things, but we must also purge it of many 
things that tend to misdirect the efforts 
of the student and distort his natural 
scheme of life. It should not be our pur-— 
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pose by education to try to change the 
probable vocation of any child, but to 
equip him with such a manly vigor, such 
definite correlated knowledge, such a high 
potential that he may make of his chosen 
occupation a business that will build a 
State and invigorate a race. 

And then, too, our model rural school 
must influence the social and civie life 
of the whole community. It must not 
only teach the elements of practical agri- 

liure, but the elements of practical re- 
hgion; 1t must not only teach practical 
co-operative marketing of farm products, 
but 1t must also teach the practical ethics 
of such marketing, so that the honor of 
the individual and the community will 
not be prostituted by a dozen stale eggs, 
and so that the finest of the fruit and 
vegetables will not always be found at 
the top of the package; it must not only 
teach practical methods of making a liv- 
ing for the individual but it must also 
teach practical methods of preserving the 
race. 

In this short paper I have scercely 
touched the important features of efficient 
productive education, for the rural publie 
school is the budding rod of our civiliza- 
tion, and with it we may smite the rock 
of our agricultural resources and cause 


abundant streams of wealth to burst forth 


—we may touch the dead corpse of rural 
prosperity, and it will stand upon its 
feet. 


THE CHURCH AND THE COMMUNITY. 


In the relations between the church and 
community the forecast of what is to be, 
sased upon what 1s now coming to pass, 
encourages these hopes: 

That the interdependence of each upon 
the other will be so recognized as to make 
the success of either seem impossible if 
the other fails; | 
' That, therefore, the church will seek to 
build the community up, instead of build- 
ing itself up out of the community, and 
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that the community will indirectly be 
tributary to the chureh though never 
organically connected with it; 

That, to this end, the churches of dif- 
ferent faiths and orders will draw to- 
gether to apply the common faith of the 
social conditions of the common life, with- 
out any compromise of conviction or loss 
of historic heritage; 

That the social consciousness and con- 
science thus evolving will appear and be 
applied, not as something distinct from, 
but as identified with, the spiritual con- 
sciousness, the ideals and forms of wor- 
ship,the personal religious experience, and 
the always accepted functions of pulpit, 
educational, parish, evangelistic and mis- 


slonary work; 


That both community and churely will 
do no less to assume an antagonistic at- 
titude toward evils and to co-operate for 
their destruction, but will all the more 
unite upon a formative ideal of what the 
community should be, take an affirmative 
attitude in formulating a positive pro- 
gram, and, together and apart, promote 
constructive and progressive efforts to 
realize the ideal of life, individual and col- 
lective.—Graham Taylor, Chicago School 
of Civics and Philanthropy. 





TENNESSEE ANTI-NARCOTIC LAW, . 

The Tennessee State anti-narcotic law 
passed by the last Legislature, became ef- 
fective January 1, 1914.. The law limits 
the amount of opium, cocoa leaves or their 
derivatives which any druggist can carry 
in stock, to five ounces. Narcotics can not 
be sold except upon the prescription of a 
physician. The board of narcotic control 
at a meeting held today practically agreed 
that confirmed “dope fiends” can be issued 
certificates by physicians, allowing them 
a certain quantity of the drug for a stip- 
ulated price. It is the purpose of the 
statute to prevent spread of the drug 
habit rather than to attempt a cure for 
those already addicted to the practice. 
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May I also add my congratulations to 
the State of North Carolina upon this 
most interesting and significant confer- 
ence? I believe that these conferences 
which are being held in various States 
are making us feel that, after all, our 
problems are practically the same. Wher- 
ever we find men and women who are in 
any way sensitive to the cause of our 
changing order, we find men and women 
facing the same great tasks and appealing 
to the same great forces with which these 
tasks are to be performed. ‘There have 
been times in our country and in our 
world when this was not true, when we 
were a collection of independent localities. 
There are no localities any more. We 
are one world. We no longer face prob- 
lems which. are indigenous; we face prob- 
lems that are migratory. Western civili- 
zation is passing on irresistibly, and wher- 


ever it comes, there appear the same tasks 


to which we, here and everywhere, must 
address ourselves. 
iJ 


THE POWER OF THE GOSPEL. 


Two thousand years ago the world faced. 


conditions somewhat similar. But the 
conditions which the Roman Empire 
faced when the Greek civilization com- 
pleted the conquest’ of the then known 
western world look small, indeed, when 
compared with the conditions which we 
must face. There was no nation, with 
the possible exception of the Jews, which 
withstood the onward sweep of Hellenism, 
as it marched on triumphantly, building 


up a world-order of which we ourselves 


are partakers. There had been nothing 
like it before; there has been nothing like 
it since, except the modern order in which 
we are participants. A few years more, 


a century, perhaps, and this period will 
have passed. The slogan of the student 
volunteer movement is “The evangeliza- 
tion of the world in this generation.” 
But such evangelization is not merely 
preaching in one town and then. passing 
on to another; that is more a matter of. 
transportation. In evangelization 1t must 
include the institutionalizing of the forces. 
of Christ. And that must be done in this 
generation. We stand at the crossroads 
of history. Never have there been forces 
comparable to those among which we live. 
Those forces we can see, and to them we 
must bring the gospel—the social gospel. 

There is only one gospel, and that is 
the power of God revealed in Christ to 
save men. The whole world is coming 
to see now that there is no possibility of 
there being two gospels. You can preach. 
no effective gospel to an individual which 
will not work when you preach it to the 
society in which he lives. You cannot 
rescue a man into the kingdom of God. 
You have to save him, and that means 
that you must save the conditions in 
which he lives. The social gospel is not 
amelioration. We are outgrowing the 
need of good Samaritans. Good Samari- 
tans imply highwaymen. We want police- 
men so that there shall be no highway- 
men. It is a good thing to save people 
from wrecks, but we want ships strong 
enough not to be wrecked. You cannot 
rescue people into the kingdom of God. 
You can only save them into the kingdom 
of God. And when we speak of saving 
people you have to speak about saving 
social conditions. Every one of us is a 
product of his conditions. When we con- 
vert a man we set ourselves to the task 
of converting everything his ancestors 
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gave to him. We are not individuals in- 


sulated from society, but individuals who | 


are parts of society, in whom social forces 
meet, touch and complicate themselves so 
that, whenever you touch an individual, 
you touch all humanity. That is the 
unit which the church will have to make 
the basis of its work of saving society. 
Now, is the church, or, rather, is the 
gospel, capable of constraining these great 
forces among which individuals must live? 
The gospel came against the Greek civili- 
zation and captured it. Can it capture 
the great forces of our modern order 
which are making the conditions under 
which we live? It is a mighty task, and 
there are those who say that Jesus is not 
capable of doing it. I think that to ques- 
tion the power of Jesus Christ to trans- 
form these forces is to be a practical 
denier of His deity. It is our belief in 


Him as God-man that makes us believe 


that we are not preaching a vain message 
to the world. That great hope, that great 
message, is the social gospel. It is the 
game message with which we come to in- 
dividuals and say, “The power of God is 
sufficient to transform you.” 

What are some of the forces which the 
gospel must reach, the forces creating our 
world before our very eyes? 


IMMIGRATION. 


Well, there is the tremendous movement 
we call immigration. We handle it some- 
times as though it were a question. But 
immigration is something more than 41 
question; it is a part of our modern social 
order. We are ceasing to have homes. 
We are ceasing to be fixed to the soil. In 
our modern civilization our populations 
are becoming fluent, moving hither and 
thither as economic needs indicate. There 
has been nothing lke it in history. Eco- 
nomic needs swept the barbarians of the 
north down upon Rome, but I suppose 
there are more immigrants coming to 


Castle Garden in New York City than 


- last ten years. 
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came to Rome in a hundred years. You 
can see the tremendous stress our civiliza- 
tion is under. Nations never became 
fluent and migratory except that their 
civilizations suffered. We do not believe 
that this will happen in America, because 
our civilization is Christian, because there 
is power enough in Jesus Christ to swing 
the forces of the world into a higher 
place. Do you realize what a tremendous 
creed that is? It dares to say that our 
Christ is bigger than any force this world 
ever knew before, so stupendously divine 
that even a migratory world cannot with- 
stand His power. 


FEMINISM. 


Then there is the force we call femin- 
ism, or the woman movement. We used 
to smile at it, but we do so no more.” 
What does feminism mean to civiliza- 
tion? It is not simply here in the United 
States, it is not simply in Europe, it is 
moving around the world. Again you 
must go back two thousand years before 
you see anything like it. Those of you 
who know the satires of Juvenal know 
what happened when there was a woman 
movement in the Roman Empire. Yet, 
that was as nothing compared with the 
extraordinary movement of women in the 
Civilization has indus- 
trialized women. No man, no men, did 
it; God did it. We have given them, 
gradually, resistlessly, the power of the 
franchise. Some people do not want 
woman suffrage; some do. It does not 
make much difference what you want, my 
friends. It is only a matter of time; it 1s 
as inevitable as the tide. Cardinal Gib- 
bons said a few days ago, in speaking 
about woman suffrage, “I do not believe 
in it, but I guess it is coming.” Well, 
if he always guesses as accurately as that 
he makes no mistakes. 

Do you see what it all means? It 
means a new order of things such as the 
world never saw. We are absolutely 
without precedents in this great feminist 
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movement. Who started it? I say, in all 
reverence, God. It is a new erection of 
personality, and no person can be a per- 
son without assuming the obligations of 
being a person. Can we make this femin- 
ist movement, that is reconstituting our 
civilization, see that fact? What is it 
going to do to the home? What is going 
to happen in a civilization where hus- 
band and wife are both the weaker vessel ? 
What will happen in a society where hus- 
band and wife are both members of the 
economic society and are both earning 
their living? What will happen to chil- 
dren in such a civilization as that? What 
_ will happen to marriage in such a civiliza- 
tion? Nobody knows, and nobody can 
tell. We can only determine it by in- 
troducing into the feminist movement a 
realization of spiritual values. It is a 
part of the work of Jesus Christ to evan- 
gelize this movement, so that there will 
be born out of it a better social order and 
not simply a better industrial order. The 
feminist movement loyal to the Spirit of 
God, shot through and through with the 
gospel of Jesus Christ, will be one of the 
great agencies of the kingdom of God. 
It is a part of the work of this changing 
order to bring the gospel to this relentless 
. force. 


ECONOMIC JUSTICE. 


Then there is the great struggle for 
economie justice. How I wish I could 
say that the church had been a leader 10 
that struggle! The church has stood for 
charity, but charity is always a recog- 
nition of injustice, tacit or conscious. 
This great movement is no mere struggle 
between labor and capital. You cannot 
narrow it down into an economic formula. 
It is a question, pure and simple, of Jus- 
tice. You ask me what is justice in the 
labor dispute? I cannot exactly say. 
Ask the great labor leaders, and they can- 
not exactly say; but they are going to 
have justice. There is a spiritual appeal ; 
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there, after all, is an appeal to a civiliza- 
tion to be filled with moral forces. 

We have to do something more than get 
justice; as Christian péople we have to 
give justice. You can force a man to feel 
that he is not giving justice to his em- 
ployes or to his competitors, but you have 
to teach him the meaning of the eross of 
Jesus Christ before he will do justice 
willingly. We believe that the gospel has 
some message to this extraordinary force 
which we call the struggle for economic 
justice. It is no mere academic struggle 
that engages us. It is a struggle between 
the men who own and the men who work 
the machines to settle as to who shall be 
the ultimate owners. We cannot leave 
unevangelized this great force moving on 
inevitably, irresistibly, whether or not we 
evangelize it. Is it not a great thing to 
put one’s life into forces as irresistible, as 
inevitable, as this? 


DEMOCRACY. 


Another great force that is remaking 
our day is the force of democracy. What 
is democracy? We all have our defini- 
tions, but there is one thing we know 
democracy means, and that is equality of 
opportunity at least; something very close 
to fraternity, something that shall be a 
driving force in our civilization. This 
democracy is taking possession of the 
world; it is in Persia, in Turkey. But 
you cannot have a democracy in Moham- 
medan countries; you have to do away 
with Mohammedanism before you ean 
have a democracy there. About ten years 
ago we thought there would be something 
significant in Russia, but the great ortho- 
dox Greek church put its hand upon the 
rising democracy and fraternity, and it 
was not. It came into Germany, and they 
called it social democracy. Bismarck put 
his hand on it and kept it down for a 
while, but today it is the biggest force in 
the Reichstag and has elected the presi- 
dent of the Reichstag. It came into Eng- 
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land, it came into the United States; and 
you see today this great movement in our 
country, where it 1s going to have more 
effect, I think, than in any other because 
we have greater opportunity to do things. 
It went over into China, and they had 
a republic with woman suffrage, short 
lived, apparently; but it has had its 
breath, its vision, and democracy that has 
once breathed never dies. Are we going 
to let this democracy become materialized ¢ 
Some insist that there are no forces in 
the world except material forces. Are we 
going to say that, after all, all that demoz- 
racy is going to do is to produce more 
wealth; or are we going to say that the 
democracy is worth nothing that does not 
produce noble characters?) The church of 
Jesus Christ must stand steady, because 
it is about the only force in our civiliza- 
tion that says a man is worth something 
in eternal values. The church that does 
not stand for such things is certainly 
missing its great opportunity. Can it 
transform this democratic revolution? I 
believe so thoroughly in Jesus Christ that 
I believe it can. But even as I say it, 
reading as I do day after day the litera- 
ture being thrown out in floods upon our 
communities, I realize what an audacious 
thing I am saying. It is easy for some 
of us to feel nothing of the proletarian 
movement which is lifting us up and 
which perhaps may smash us. We may 
possibly direct some force, but the big 
forces are borne down beneath us, down 
lower than the reformation strata, down 
among the people, the plain folks. Un- 
less we can carry the gospel to the people 
we shall not be doing the work which is 
set us by God Almighty himself, who so 
loved the world that He gave His only 


begotten. Son, that the world might be. 


saved. 


WESTERN MOVEMENT OF CIVILIZATION. 


There 1s one further force, finally, that 
I want to speak about, and that is the 
great western movement of civilization, 
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the irresistible westward movement of 
civilization. Again and again civiliza- 
tion has tried to go eastward, and has 
failed. Alexander, Rome, Napoleon tried 
it and failed. For some mysterious rea- 
son western civilization will not go east- 
ward. And as civilization goes west the 
church must go with it, establishing 
Protestant democracies wherever it goes. 
The idea of foreign missions is civiliza- 
tion carrying its ideals to worlds it 1s 
about to inundate. It is the western 
world saying, “Here is the best of our life, 
take 1t and build up-a new life.” We 
are going to have an Asiatic Christianity, 
and I am inclined to think that it will be 
the best of the whole list. We can already 
see 1t shaping. Our missionary move- 
ment 1s becoming more and more a great 
world movement. Somehow, we cannot 
always see in our immediate surroundings 
that we are moving forward, but when 
we look out into the big world, then we 
see what is actually happening, and we 
can take courage. Take courage for 
America, because Christianity is work- 
ing in Asia. It is.all one task. It 1s no 
longer a question of ‘localities, it is a 
question of civilization. These big forces 
we see here now will operate over there, 
and the task over there is right here. Be- 
cause we believe Jesus Christ is not only 
able to save individuals, but is able to 
save the forces by which individuals live, 
we believe He can save us from our miser-: 
able materialistic conception of life; be- 
cause we believe that His gospel is the 
power of God unto salvation for every. 
sort of thing that is capable of being 
saved, we dare to go on in our work 
preaching the gospel. 

The social gospel is not a new gospel; 
it is the sublime gospel of Jesus Christ, 
widening from the amelioration of. the 
injury to the prevention of the injury. 
We are the ancestors of countless to-- 
morrows, in whose hands God will place 
the constructive forces of today. In God’s 
name, let us not be faithless to the 


then there are the mothers’ 


and all are filling a great place. 
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heavenly vision, let us not be indifferent 
to the tremendous obligation that is ours. 


Because we believe in Jesus Christ, let 


us go on to carry Him and His message of 
the transforming and saving gospel to 
the forces of our day, believing that the 
God who worked through Paul and the 
other heroes of the faith will work 
through us. 





ORGANIZING OUR COUNTRY WOMEN. 
Mrs. W. N. Hort. 

Out in the country there are women, 
one here, one there, but they can not get 
to one poniher These are the women we 
want to reach. You may talk about this 


social service, and it is a good thing, but 
it is worth nothing if it does not reach 
the woman who needs us, the child who 


needs us, who can not have these things 


without our help. 


‘There are many agencies at “work for 
rural improvement, among them the 
farmers’ institutes, eighteen of which 
have been organized within the last three 
weeks. The church is a great factor, and 
meetings. 
The Southern Railway has recently ap- 
propriated a large amount of money and 


1s sending out women trained in domestic 


science to teach these country women 


many things, to teach them that there are 


some things they do not know, to give 
them something to think about, to give 


them hope and inspiration. 


- Now, all these agencies are worth while, 
But they 


- can not exist, and are simply being born 


to live on. 
there be a leader to keep all these things 


to die, unless we can give them some food 
The first requirement is that 


together. After that must come the def- 


inite knowledge to feed these people. A 
number of us began to wonder what could 


be done, and I think Mr. Poe gave us the 


keynote to one solution of the problem 


when he told us of the “United Irish 
women” of the Emerald Isle. 


We decided 
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to try that plan. We have found, though, 
that this work of the “United Farm 
Women” is almost too large a work for 
us. 


We simply take these women who come 
together and supply them with the food 
until such time as they are able to feed 
themselves. We get the women together, 
make out a program, and on certain days 
talk on different subjects, as, for instance, 
the care of the baby, his feeding, why 
he should be bathed every day, etc. These 
women have never thought of these things, 
but they are glad to get the programs, 
glad to have the information. Now we 
are trying to unite all these interests into 
one, giving them the food, as I said be- 
fore, until such time as they are able to 
feed themselves. Those communities 
which have no leadership at all will be 
interested in the mothers’ work, others 
will be interested in raising pin money, 
and soon. It is not the definite facts that 
we give them, but it is the fact that there 
is something for them to learn, some ob- 
ject for them to attain, and through the 


‘knowledge they receive the home life 1s 


better. On their knowledge depends the 
health of their children. They have an 
idea that when motherhood comes to them 
knowledge will be poured out upon them. 
But it is. We are working for them in 
the hope that they will soon themselves 
realize this. Suppose they do nothing but 
talk about a rural laundry? Haven’t they 
accomplished something? But we do not 
want an organization just to supplement 
something else. We want them to realize 


that the object of a woman in the world 


is this child life and its continuance, that 
home-making is their life-work. As the 
woman learns these things she will be 
happy. She will not be the down-trodden 
woman. Did you ever see a woman with 
an object in life who was not happy? We 
want to change the ideal, and we must 
reach the women. Are we, who are mid- 
dle-aged or older, are we: so stone-like, 80 
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immovable, that we can not influence a 
child to a different ideal, whether or not 
we live up to it? This is what we want 
to do. This is the one great need, there 
is no bigger in the world, and as you 
organize, remember that over the fence, 
over the hill, is some one who needs your 
help. Do not forget, also, that you and 
others must plan to reach that lonely 
woman who needs your inspiration and 
help. 

GOVERNOR LOCKE CRAIG ON CHILD 

LABOR. 

The last General Assembly enacted a 
statute compelling the attendance of 
children upon the public schools. This 
statute should be enforced. The child 
cannot work at manual labor to advant- 
age, but his mind is eager for knowledge 
and most retentive. His character is re- 
sponsive to culture. The factory is no 
place for the child. The drudgery of toil 
is not his rightful inheritance, before his 
bones are hard, or his muscles are firm. 
If we grind the seed corn, there will be 
a failure in the crop of men. We should 
have upon our statute books a law forbid- 
ding children of tender years to work 
in mills or factories, and limiting the 


hours of labor of those who are of suffi- 


cient age to work. This law should pro- 
vide that women shall not work at night 
in the mills. Motherhood should not be 
condemned to such service. And this law 
should be vitalized with safeguard for its 
enforcement. If, in our most progressive 
centers of industry and thrift, the fam- 
iliy cannot live without the work of chil- 
dren and the drudgery of women, then 
our civilization has broken down, and is 
a failure. 

I commend the mill men of North 
Carolina for the humane spirit with 
which they have cared for the health and 
education of their employees, and the chil- 
dren of their employees—From Gov. 
Craig’s Message to the Legislature. 
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WHAT THE BAPTIST STATE CON- 
VENTION SAID ON SOCIAL SERVICE. 


Your Committee on Social Service, ap- 
pointed by resolution of the last State 
Convention, begs leave to submit the fol- 
lowing report: 

We believe that our Convention, as an 
organized body of Christian people, should 
take a deep and abiding interest in the 
complete welfare of our entire common- 
wealth. This interest is coming to be ex- 
pressed technically as “Social Service.” 
You may prefer calling it Christianity 
applied to life and conditions about us. 
By whatever name the work must be done 
social betterment should not be considered 
a by-product of Christianity, but a direct 
product, on the principle that “faith 
without works is dead.” The Baptists of 
North Carolina should take a leading in- 


terest in.such work, first for the reason 


that we have more people within the range 
of our life than any other denomination 
and also for the reason that it is demanded 
by our State Mission ideals. If every 
neighborhood and hamlet should hear our 
gospel, even so should every phase of our 
State’s life feel the application of its 
powers. | 
Nor is it in any way a new conception * 
of religion that we present. Christ him- 
self healing the sick, rebuking wickedness 
in high places and relieving human dis- 
tress in every form, set the first great ex- 
ample of social service, and those who as- 
sert that preaching alone fulfills the 
church’s mission deny the power of the 
example of the Son of God himself. It 
is a dangerous and deadening heresy. That 
law and culture alone will renew society 
is but the other end of: the same heresy. 
It is the duty of Baptists to combat both. 
North Carolina Baptists have already 
made an enviable record in caring for de- 
pendent children and in temperance re- 
form. They are also interesting them- ~ 
selvse is prison reform, the peace move- 
ment, and the improvement of conditions 
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affecting child workers. Now that our 
battle-line may cover the whole front of 
our life we would make the following ree- 
ommendations: 


1. That in addition to our service to 

helpless children we undertake the study 
of our duty to the widow, which is the 
other wing of our orphanage work, “the 
fatherless and the widow” forming our 
golden text. There is great waste’ in 
taking the child from the widow in good 
health, able to work and worthy in life. 
Not only can she care for the child with 
least cost, but this sacred circle and 
motherhood obligation should not be vi- 
olated. In some states, widows are pen- 
sioned by the state. We are not ready 
to recommend this. But the apostles in 
the early days did recommend that dea- 
cons be appointed and this was suggested 
as one of their clearly defined duties. We 
may not be able at once to make sugges- 
tions in detail, but we plead for a return 
to this early form of applied Christianity 
and would leave it on the hearts of this 
Convention to be taken up again. 
_.2. That as pastors and churches we 
co-operate in every proper way with the 
Anti-Saloon League in suppressing the 
whiskey traffic, opening our churches on 
proper occasions to its representatives, al- 
ways with the clear understanding that 
there shall be no partisan political sig- 
nificance in such addresses. We also urge 
that churches interest themselves in see- 
ing that the younger children in our 
schools as’ well as our older ones receive 
‘instruction in scientific temperance. 


3. That we urge our pastors and other 
church workers to take a more active in- 
terest in the North Carolina Conference 
for Social Service, an organization repre- 
senting Christians in all denominations 
which is grappling with many great prob- 
lems and consistently insisting that social 
service must not be divorced from church 
activity, but given to the world as the ex- 
pression of the Christ-spirit. 
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4. Remembering the example of ths 
Master in behalf of all manner of suffering 
we suggest that our churches as far as 
practicable interest themselves in health 
betterment through visiting nurses, sani- 
tary reforms, and enlisting the people in 
God’s name in the war against the great 
white plague and all forms of disease. 

5. That we encourage “Social Center” 
work, such as has been inaugurated by the 
Tabernacle Church in Raleigh, thereby 
furnishing wholesome conditions of life 
for working girls and students who come 
as undefended strangers within the gates 
of our cities and larger towns, demanding 
in their new and strange environment the 
loving guardianship of the church and 
Christian people. 

4. As a means of carrying light to 
thousands who now sit in intellectual 
darkness in our State, and as a means of 
opening the Bible to thousands to whom it 
must otherwise remain forever closed, we 
urge that our churches and Sunday-schools, 
reverting to ancient custom, arrange every- 
where to lend aid to the present campaign 
for moonlight schools‘and other means of 
educating grown men and women now un- 
able to read the Word of God. 

7. Finally, we recommend that a com- 
mittee on Social Service be made one of 
the permanent Committees of this Con- 
vention—F rom Report of Committee on 
Social Service adopted by the Baptist 
State Convention, December, 1914. 


PRISON REFORM; SIXTEEN SUGGES- 
TIONS. 


1. The enactment of a law embodying 
the indeterminate sentence and parole. 

2. That a reasonable portion of the 
earnings of prisoners be set aside for their 
dependent families, or for their own re- 
habitation upon expiration of term or 
when paroled. Earnings not to be taken 
away because of subsequent bad conduct 
(because the money is for the use of the 
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indigent family of the prisoner or to re- 
instate him upon release). 

3. An effective State probation law 
for juvenile and adult first offenders. 

4, The formation of a Board of Parole 
as a necessary part of the indeterminate 
sentence. 

5. The abolition of stripes. 

6. The abolition of corporal punish- 
ment. 

7. That boys under fifteen shall not be 
committed to chain- gangs. 

_8. That instruction in reading and 
writing be required for all illiterate pris- 
coners of the State Prison. 

9. That chaplains be provided for the 
farm and camps of the State Prison. 

10. That a State reformatory for wom- 
en be established. 

11..That proper housing facilities be 
provided at the State farm. 

12. That the Board of Prison Direc- 
tors be appointed in lke manner as the 
board of the several charitable and edu- 
cational institutions. That is the terms 
to: be six years and alternating, permit- 


‘lisihed in the future. 
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ting the steady development of the State 
prison. 


13. Better classification of prisoners. 


14. Double the capacity of the Jackson | 
Training School and provide that parents 
who are able to pay in whole or in part 
for the care of their delinquent boys shall 
do so. 

15. That the State assume her duty and 
responsibility to all her prisoners and ex- 
ereise executive control over jails and 
chain-gangs. 

16. The creation of a permanent Prison 
Commission to manage and control the 
State’s Prison (to continue under its di- 
rectors but to be subject to executive over- 
sight), the Jackson Training School, the 
State farm, the county camps, jails and 
city lockups and any other penal or cor- 
rectional institution which may be estab- 
New York, Massa- 
chusetts and other States, have such prison 
commissions. Usually three persons.— 


From the Report of the State Board of 
Charities, Miss Daisy Denson, Secretary. 








-- MR. OSBORNE FRIDAY MORNING, 29TH. 


‘Since the program on page 97 was put in type,. 
the time for Mr. Osborne’s address has been 
changed to Friday morning, January 29th. All who 
wish to hear him should please bear this in mind. 

The final program will appear in the daily papers. 
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